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THREE RESIGNATIONS. 

THE resignation of three such Bishops as Trench, Moberly, and 
Wordsworth is not an event which can take place without 
affecting the interests and fortunes of the Anglican Church in a 
most serious manner. That three such men should withdraw almost 
simultaneously from the burden of the episcopate, is a blow under 
which a weaker Church might reel. We may well be thankful that 
there is yet a goodly array of officers to do the work of the Church, 
and that though we are deprived of these, we are nevertheless not 
left bare. 

Trench early made his mark as a divine and a poet, taking his 
position somewhere between Maurice and Pusey. While Rector 
of Itchen Stoke, he was selected by Bishop Wilberforce as his 
Examining Chaplain. The Bishop told him on his appointment that 
at Oxford he had no canonry to offer to him, which as Examining 
Chaplain he would otherwise have had a right by custom to expect ; 
but it was no doubt through the Bishop's influence that he became 
Dean of Westminster, whence he passed to the See of Dublin. He 
fell on evil times for his Church, but the brave stand made by him 
and by the Primate of All Ireland in behalf of maintaining the old 
truths and standing in the old paths, has been an infinite blessing to 
the Irish Church. He has been succeeded by a man pious and 
earnest as himself, but of a somewhat different school of theology, 
who would, however, we believe, be the first to acknowledge the 
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2 TTiree Resignations, 

benefits which he derives from the example of the wisdom and 
holiness of his predecessor. 

The chief work of Dr. Moberly's life was performed by him as 
Head Master of Winchester College, into which, during his long 
tenure of office, he infused a religious spirit far superior to that 
which Dr. Arnold was propagating at Rugby — for Moberly ap- 
pealed to something higher and nobler in boys' nature than the pride 
which Arnold called in as his ally against license and indolence. 
At the same time Dr. Moberly's sermons and essays made him well 
known as a theologian. It was probably owing to his friendship 
with John Keble and Sir William Heathcote, and his supposed 
connexion with the then Oxford School of Theology, that his pro- 
motion to the episcopate was so long delayed. Since his appoint- 
ment to the See of Salisbury he has ruled his diocese with great 
vigour, prudence, and success. 

Dr. Christopher Wordsworth is more of a theologian, in the proper 
sense of the word, than any living member of the Church of 
England. He and Dean Hook have carried on in their best 
form the tradition of the Anglican divines of the seventeenth 
century. Besides being a theologian, he is a scholar, an historian, 
a poet, and a general student But above everything else he has 
been since his appointment, which was too long delayed, a good 
Bishop, a successor of St. Hugh, Grost^te, Sanderson, Gibson, and 
others, of whom, with him, the See of Lincoln may be proud. His 
characteristic throughout his life has been a union of courage and 
love. 

These three prelates, relieved from the burden of their particular 
dioceses, will, we trust, continue to influence the counsels and 
informally direct the course of the Church of which they have so 
long been ornaments. The loss of the matured wisdom of Bishop 
Jackson, which has taken place almost at the same moment with 
their resignation, makes this more than ever to be desired. The 
school of Wordsworth and Hook — ^that is, the school representing 
the learning and principles of the seventeenth century, adapted to 
the circumstances of the nineteenth ; the school that history shows 
to have been at all times the backbone of the Church of England ; 
the school that has borne the brunt of the fight in every battle, whether 
against Rome or Puritanism, and on which the Church will have to 
rely again in the struggle for life which lies before her — is, owing to 
late losses, too inadequately represented among her chief officers. 
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EARLY RELATIONS WITH CATHOLIC REFORM. 

THE story of the early relations of the Anglican Churches with 
Catholic Reform in Latin Christendom is slowly passing into 
the charge of history. It behoves those, therefore, who were them- 
selves participators in that story to leave to those who shall hereafter 
write such history, materials more authentic than the superficial, 
ill-informed, and fragmentary contemporaneous reports of newspapers, 
out of which so much of what is given to us as history is not 
unfrequently made up. 

The following extracts from a correspondence which took place in 
i860 — given here with the sanction of the writers — ^may not be 
without interest to the readers of the Chronicle, 

I had, in the fall of 1859, gone out to Rome, to act as chaplain to 
the American Legation there. I had been led to this by the belief 
that a successful Italian revolution had been begun in the Lombard 
campaign of the summer previous; that such a revolution would 
involve the resulting Italian kingdom in relations with the Papacy 
which would prove very favourable to reform in the Church of 
Italy ; and that the American Church, if represented on the ground 
during such a crisis, might be able to exercise a helpful, perhaps 
even a guiding influence upon the direction which such a reform 
would take. In this step I was acting, indeed, upon my own 
personal responsibility. Nothing was publicly known, at the time, of 
the motives or purpose of my going. But I was acting under the 
counsel and approval of Bishop Whittingham and Drs. — now 
Bishops — Stevens and Coxe. 

Passing through England, I had the privilege of meeting with 
Canon Wordsworth, of Westminster, who expressed a most kindly 
interest in the purpose of my going out to Italy. I also visited, at 
Figheldean, Dr. Henry Caswall, who asked me to write him of my 
early impressions and experience after reaching Rome. 

In consequence of this request, I wrote to Dr. Caswall in the 
January following, narrating the opening of our American services in 
the city of the Popes ; and adding : — 

" Much as I hope for our little Church, as respects the American 
residents and travellers in Rome, I feel that its greatest importance is of 
another character. The political history of Italy is quietly preparing the 
abundant materials for an equally important chapter in her ecclesiastical 
history. . . . There is very little doubt that there will be very soon, 
religious toleration in Rome, either wrung by compulsion from the Pope, 
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4 Early Relations with Catholic Reform, 

or, what is more likely, yielded by a better government established on 
the vacant seat of his power. From that day the necessity of my con- 
nection with our Legation will no longer exist, nor the necessity of 
cautiously abstaining from even the appearance of interfering between the 
Italians and the Romish Church, which that connection imposes upon 
me. . . . Our Church might be the guiding influence of a reformatory 
movement, for the want of which now, the Evangelical party in Florence 
are, as it were, but beating the air or running off into the extremes of 
Protestantism. It is the duty of the Churches of England and America, 
to whom a sound oi'ganization and a pure faith have been entrusted, to 
bring their talents to God's service, by efforts to direct this inevitable 
movement rightly from its origin, not by Herculean efforts to reverse its 
course when it has grown strong. Rome — even Rome itself— has the 
materials of a pure Church, but also the abundant seeds of infidelity ; 
and unless the first want is met, it will take a dissenting form, whose 
want of historic power or real vigour will but strengthen the second 
tendency. 

" Now, if I remember rightly our conversation, you share with me the 
belief that the American can do more than the English Church for 
Continental Europe — whether in restoring the episcopate to some parts 
or in guiding a reformatory spirit in others, and this partly on account of 
our independence of the civil government, partly from our greater 
capacity for adaptation to unaccustomed circumstances. . . . For this 
reason I feel that the importance for the future of our little Church here 
can scarcely be overrated ;— and I trust that the Church on either side of 
the Atlantic will vigorously sustain it, both in strengthening my hands 
while I am here, and by promptly providing me a successor, far more 
capable than I. . . . 

" With these views I shall write home, and trust to find some to sym- 
pathize with me sufficiently to push forward the work at home ; but it is 
essential that I should have also a real and active sympathy in the 
Church of England, partly that there may not be even the appearance of 
distinct interests between the representatives of our two Churches, and 
partly that in case of needing help in the way of advice, or even in books 
or money, I should not be obliged to await the long delay of hearing 
from America. I do not feel that my request for English support needs 
any apology, for we labour, not for ourselves, either as individuals or as 
Churches, but for God and mankind. In such a work, I for one cannot 
recognize any nationality closer than that which makes me one with the 
servants and children of God in His Kingdom. . . . 

" It is scarcely necessary, however, to add, that great as is the necessity 
for prompt and thorough preparation for the seizure of advantages when 
they are ours, it is even more necessary for me to do nothing yet, and 
for my friends to guard against a premature publicity which would be 
fatal. . . . Even the suspicion that I had any other purpose, present or 
future, than to provide their own worship for the Americans in Rome, 
would not only greatly embarrass our Minister Resident, but very probably 
furnish the Papal Government with sufficient ground for interfering with, 
if not arresting the services we now hold. The utmost caution is now 
necessary ; but every day brings greater promise of a change in this 
state of things, for the better. We expect the Pope's flight at any time — 
we begin to believe in a permanent breach between Napoleon and his 
Holiness, if not between the Gallic and Romish Churches, and the 
establishment by the French power here, before it is withdrawn, of a truly 
Roman, not Romish government." 
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The expectations expressed in these last words may now seem to 
have been strange and groundless ; but the pamphlet literature of 
the period following the Treaty of Zurich and pending the proposal of 
a Congress to decide upon the future of Central Italy, will be 
sufficient evidence to any one consulting it, that, at the time, such a 
result of Franco-Roman diplomacy was very far indeed from being 
an unlikely event. 

To the above letter the following reply and enclosures were 

received : — 

"Vicarage, Figbeldean, February 20th, i860. 

" My dear Mr. Langdon, — ^Your very interesting letter of January 1 7th 
arrived here in due course of mail, and I forwarded it at once to F. H. 
Dickinson, Esq. (one of our leading laymen), instructing him to send it 
on to Mr. Meyrick and Dr. Wordsworth. It returned to me a few days 
since with letters from Mr. Dickinson and Dr. Wordsworth, copies of 
which I enclose. You will be glad to observe the deep interest 
which is felt by these eminent persons in the work which you have 
undertaken. . . . 

" The political events now rapidly succeeding one another in regard to 
Italy, are indeed of a fearfully interesting character. ... It is certainly 
the duty of the Reformed Church of England and America to prepare for 
a great catastrophe, which will open to them a wide door for usefulness. 
I am decidedly of the opinion that the American Church possesses 
greater facilities of self-adaptation than the Church of England. 

"As connected with both branches of the Church (and I may add that 
since you were here I have been made a Prebendary of Salisbury) I shall 
be happy, as time may permit, to assist in forwarding the objects of your 
mission. If you will throw out a brief sketch of the mode of proceeding 
which most commends itself to your judgment, I will forward your plan 
to Dr. Wordsworth and others. You will see that Mr. Dickinson's ideas 
are somewhat magnificent. 

" I rejoice that you are going to have [in temporary charge of the 
English congregation at Rome] such a fellow-labourer as Mr. Burgon, of 
Oriel. . • . 

Believe me, my dear sir, 
Yours most truly, 

Henry Caswall.'* 
(Enclosed,^) 
" Kingweston, Somerton, Somersetshire. 

" Assuming that the Papal Government will remain at Rome or be 
restored, it would be a great advantage to the English visitors to have 
the benefit of the U.S. Minister's help, as they used to have the 
Hanoverian, since we can have no minister at Rome of our own. 

*' There may be reasons why the English and Americans may keep 
apart, but it is undesirable to recognize these reasons, or to promote 
differences between them. In religious matters this is even more plain 
than in political. Englishmen should, therefore, promote the establish- 
ment and rendering permanent, the church connected with the U.S. 
Minister. It would be well to inquire among our friends in the U.S., 
as well as of the chaplain, what securities can be given for the permanency 
of that church — in the event of the U.S. Government agreeing, or any- 
thing tantamount to a security being given, that Grace Church [afterwards 
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St. Paul's] shall be incorporated or otherwise secured to the Episcopal 
Church. American and English^ Churchmen should join to build a 
suitable chapel, and I cannot think that anything less sumptuous than 
the memorial church at Constantinople should be erected. If a subscrip- 
tion is opened for this purpose, it may be as well to empower the 
Committee to apply it to a separate English Church, if the Papal Govern- 
ment is overthrown. . . ." 

" Cloisters, Westminster Abbey, February i6th, i860. 
« My dear Dr. Caswall,— -I have to thank you for the sight of the 
very interesting letter from Rome which has been sent me through Mr. 
Meyrick, and which I now return. 

*' That letter is quite sufficient to show that the writer is excellently 
adapted for his present position, both by earnestness of zeal and sound 
judgment ; and it is much to be hoped that there will be no lack of 
sympathy and encouragement from his own countrymen and ours, to 
cheer and strengthen him in his work. If any subscription should be 
opened for that purpose, it would give me much pleasure to be allowed to 
make a small offering in token of hearty brotherly good-will and sincere 
desire for a blessing on his work. . . . 

Believe me, dear Dr. Caswall, 
Yours very truly, 

Chr. Wordsworth." 

These letters were promptly and gratefully acknowledged, and 
certain suggestions made. In response, the following letters and 
enclosures were received :— 

"Figheldean, Amesbury, March 23rd, i860. 

" My dear Mr. Langdon,— -Your letter of the 28th February was 
received in due time, and I sent it to those who had seen the previous 
one. 

"Mr. A. J. Beresford Hope, after reading your first letter, wrote to me 
as follows: — *I have to thank you most heartily for Mr. Langdon's 
letter. It is a thoroughly earnest and warm-hearted effusion, and there 
is ^^reat deed in it. No doubt, in the agonies of Italy, there ought to be 
the Reformed Catholic Church at hand to hold out the beacon light. 
But where should the pharos be ? ... I am sure that with the strong 
and justifiable national pride of the Italians, they would not brook the 
foundation of a new Episcopal Church at the word of foreigners. Such a 
movement as that of Scipio Ricci, though nipped in the bud, has in 
it the elements of perpetuity, or rather, of resuscitation, because it was 
national. 

" * By all means let Mr. Langdon continue to exhibit, as a foreigner, his 
foreign worship, evidencing as it does, that there is a Catholic faith and 
worship outside of the Roman obedience ; but let him avoid anything 
like a desire of introducing his apostolical succession at Rome. Again, 
while I honour his national amour-propre which makes him believe that 
the American Church would go down better with the Italians than the 
Anglican, I cannot ap;ree with him. . . . Accordingly, my advice as 
Mr. Langdon's well-wisher and friend is not to desert or try to improve 
upon his position of Legation Chaplain or (if he should lose that position 
by a change of minister) of Chaplain to the "American Colony" at 
Rome. By his so doing he will not excite the jealousy of Italians, 
whether they be bigoted Ultramontanes or inclined to a reformation. 
Let him beautify his services as much as he can, and by hia pastoral 
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ministrations show that priests of the Reformed Church have a personal 
cure of souls and are not merely preachers. This will give the natives a 
good opinion of our conununion. . . . But let him avoid the notion of 
founding a Church in any other sense than that in which any congrega- 
tion is a Church. The reformation in Italy, whenever (if ever) it comes 
about, must be intrinsecus^ and must derive its orders from an indigenous 
stock.' " 

[This wise counsel, which came to me as the valued confirmation 

of a policy resolved upon and scrupulously adhered to from the 

first, has been and is equally applicable to other instances in the 

relations between our Churches and the reforming elements in 

Latin Christendom. Dr. Caswall continued : — '\ 

" Sir. W. James writes as follows :— 

" * I was much interested by the perusal of Mr. Langdon's letter. . . 
Many of us feel that the status and creeds of the English and American 
Churches are almost ignored on the European Continent. This is indeed 
lamentable, as they afford the only safe resting-place between the Roman 
Catholic obedience and absolute schism. . . . 

*' * I think we should take no steps to alienate the. Italians from their 
priests and bishops, but rather to endeavour to raise up among the priest- 
hood a party of good men who would be willing to " eschew die evil and 
choose the good," for even in the darkest part of the Church there must 
be some good to choose. I know that Mr. Gladstone used to take a 
great interest in this matter, and would, I am sure, when his hands are a 
little free, do so again.' " 

" The last extract is from a letter of Mr. Dickinson, of March i6th : — 

** * I had a talk with Sir W. James and Prebendary Burgess yesterday, 
almost exclusively on the subject of Italy. The former told me that 
Camilleri is revising the Italian Prayer Book under Wordsworth's 
direction ; the latter that an English clergyman at Florence is doing the 
same for Diodati's Bible with a learned Italian. Burgess is ready, the 
moment the Pope excommunicates the King of Upper Italy, to go out 
and see what can be done. ... As to Italy, I think Burgess very 
sensible ; it seems well understood that any good must come through the 
Italian bishops and clergy. Possibly our bishops, or better still, the 
.American bishops, might put out some paper to them, exhorting them to 
persevere in the faith and reform abuses without regarding Rome. I say 
the Americans, better than we, because we are supposed on the Continent 
to be mere Erastians. . . .' I remain, 

. : Yours most truly, 

H. Caswall." 

W. C. L. 



REPLY TO THE PAPAL EXCOMMUNICATION BY THE ITALIAN 

CATHOLIC CLERGY. ^ 

TO THE Itauans. — All men know the declaration of most 
severe ecclesiastical censure, which has been furiously hurled 
by the orders of the Holy Father against our Catholic Church of the 

Translated by the Rev. C. R. Conybeare, and printed in his Church Reform Movement in 
Rome, 
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Via Genova, under the pretext and imputation of schism, breach of 
discipline, and heresy. 

For its most bitter style, hateful, outrageous, and overbearing 
words, we do not care at all, because we can pardon fanatic zeal for 
the offence done to us ; but we cannot keep silence as to the errors, 
which are hurtful to all. 

It is not our cause which is in question, it is not our good name 
which is hurt ; a speculative truth is not debated, nor a practice of 
private or public life. The salvation of souls — the religion of the 
people, which Peter and Paul first taught to the Romans, and a 
thousand martyrs sealed with their blood is, indeed, at stake. 

If Vatican superstition must weigh eternally on Italian necks, if — 
as the Curia affirms — ^there cannot be an escape from absolute 
obedience to the Curia, save in rushing to the lowest depths of 
impiety, Italy must, by the inexorable laws of logic, abjure science, 
say good-bye to liberty, deny the rights of reason, renounce the 
peaceable evolution of public life, resign itself to the condition of a 
degraded and outworn civilization, as true civilization is cursed by 
infallible Popes and condemned by the Syllabus. Liberty of the 
press and of conscience, the people's vote, the representative form of 
government, and even the unity of our country, are looked upon as 
errors and most pestilent heresies, which the Pope cannot possibly 
absolve, because he is obliged to avoid contradicting the dogma of 
Vatican infallibility. No link of the chain rivetted on our neck by 
the Curia — which is enslaved to the blackest sect — can possibly be 
unfastened or broken ; and he who does not lie to God, to himself, 
and to his confessor, by pretending to believe the absurd dogma of a 
Divine prerogative bestowed on the chosen of the Cardinals, must 
for all his days live deprived of the Sacraments, and be robbed even 
in death of the last comforts of religion. 

And just as much as agreement between civilization and the 
Papacy seems to us impossible (now that the Papacy has made 
itself one with the fatal Company), just so much does the harmony 
of science and liberty with the Universal Church seem to us possible 
and certain. 

The Roman Church, according to Paul the Apostle,^ is not the 
root (as it boasted to be from the beginning of its conversion), but is 
a branch, and that not a natural one, sustained by the only root, the 
Redeemer, who could as a punishment, when a branch became 

' Romans xxi. x8. 
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hurtful to the tree, cut it away. Now, if the root be holy, as St. Paul 
teaches, and the branches can be unholy through want of faith, we, 
even though excommunicated by the Curia, have the consciousness 
of being joined to the root and of participating — as St Paul says — in 
the fatness of the olive. The Pope is not the Catholic Church, 
which existed even before the Gospel was preached at Rome. 

The government of the Church is founded on the universal 
episcopate, to which, in the person of Peter, as St. Augustine 
teaches, Christ committed the feeding of His flock. And so long as 
we do not deny that the bishops are true successors of the Apostles, 
we must reckon as sophisms the scholastic hard sa3rings by which 
Romanists maintain that all bishops receive their mission from the 
Pope. Certainly to the Apostles and their successors the Saviour 
said, " As the Father hath sent Me, so send I you." ^ The WE of 
the Pope is not of equal worth with the I of Incarnate Wisdom. 
According also to the teaching of Paul the Apostle to the Ephesians, 
it is Christ Himself who, " having ascended into heaven, has provided 
Apostles for the Church,*' who were " placed by the Holy Spirit as 
bishops to rule the Church of God,"* and therefore St. Cyprian 
considered the episcopal office as one^ from which each bishop 
holds his part of full episcopal right. The dififerent episcopal seats, 
says St. Jerome, do not bring diversity of merit or of weight. The 
Bishop of Rome or of Gubbio, of Constantinople or of Reggio, have 
each the same priestly office, and are all of them successors of the 
Apostles.* This truth was too hot for the Legates at Trent, who 
imposed silence, and several Spanish bishops and doctors, more 
firm in upholding ancient discipline, were on their return proceeded 
against by the Holy Office. This, at least, touched the individuals ; 
the excommunication lajmched against us wounds, on the contrary, 
the Universal Church; in schism from which the Curia declares 
itself to be by this ill-advised act. 

Our mission, then, under present circumstances, comes to us from 
bishops who have remained firm in the faith and in the discipline of 
the Catholic Church, as those of the venerable Eastern Churches 
(never subject to the Bishop of Rome), of the Anglican Churches, 
and of those in Holland, Germany, and Switzerland, who have had 
the courage to maintain the Catholic faith against papal usurpations. 

This episcopate, certainly Catholic, reckoning us as Catholic 
priests, has given us the right of preaching the true Gospel, and of 

3 John XX. 28. < Acts xx. 28. * I>c Unit. Eccl. c. v. e Ad Evang. Ep. 148. 
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administering the Sacraments to all who are firmly and faithfully 
attached to the pure faith of our fathers, and who, only because they 
refuse to go further and to believe the new dogmas, are deprived of 
the Sacraments, and through them of the spiritual food of their 
souls. 

Besides this Catholic episcopate, learned and pious bishops of 
Italy are feeling with us, whom the Jesuit spies and the explicit new 
dogmas' oath are not sufficient to bind. All feel the most grave 
disturbance caused to the divine constitution of the Church, by papal 
ambition; by which from judges of the faith, the bishops have 
become, by the Pope's favour, advocates in the Papal Court : from 
equals, from brothers, each with his own full share of the one only 
episcopate — as St Cyprian teaches — they have become inferiors, 
valets, and train-bearers of the Bishop of Rome, before whom they 
bend the knee, whose shoe they kiss, on the lowest step of whose 
throne they sit, and offer the service of acolytes : and a greater 
abasement — the cardinals, intruded into the Catholic hierarchy after 
a thousand years had passed, and set up in the saddest period of 
barbarism and of ecclesiastical corruption, give, in their quality of 
Roman congregation prefects, masterful orders to the bishops. Let 
us hasten by our prayers the moment when our bishops may be in 
a condition to show freely their own opinion in defence of the 
ancient discipline, chiefly in regard to episcopal election, which our 
new times have made profitable and necessary. Towards this 
reformation most powerful aid will come to them from the people, 
having fullest faith in God, that Italy will not be wanting in her 
religious mission, and that the time will come — already prophesied 
by many — when each Church will shake off the papal yoke, restoring 
the ancient discipline of election by the people. This, which was in 
vigour for twelve centuries, cannot fail to be renewed when the spirit 
reawakens in the multitude, and they acquire the consciousness of 
their rights in the Church — ^rights usurped, as Cardinal di Cusa 
teaches, but of which at any time they have the right to claim 
restoration. 

Nor is the accusation of heresy worth more ; from it we cleanse 
ourselves fully. Vincent of Lirins, a teacher not suspected by the 
Curia, warns that when a new error threatens the whole Church, it is 
needful to adhere to antiquity, which is not subject to the frauds of 
innovators. And our judgment agrees with his, while we reason 
much as follows. In the Gospels, in which all is found that is 
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necessary of belief for salvation, the Vatican additions do not exist 
In the Nicene Council the jurisdiction of the Bishops of Rome 
is defined and limited to a district round the town measured 
by a hundred-mile radius. The 3rd General Council decreed the 
restoration of jurisdiction usurped over provinces not subject in 
ancient times. The Council of Chalcedon prescribed that the order 
of ecclesiastical seats should accommodate itself to political changes. 
Finally, the Council of Trent itself acknowledged and declared the 
Apostles' Creed to be in the Church the one foundation of faith 
universal.^ We can, therefore, with the whole of antiquity remain 
Catholic, repudiating any extra belief in the new dogmas. 

That alone is properly and fully Catholic according to Lirins, 
which in every place, by all men, and at all times has been held by 
the Church. The personal infallibility of the Bishop of Rome is an 
addition made to the primitive faith as giv.en by the General Council 
of Constance, and is contrary to the definition of the 2nd and 3rd of 
Constantinople, and of Basle confirmed by Eugenius IV. j and, 
therefore, according to the 7 th Canon of the CEcumenical Council of 
Ephesus, and to the decrees of the 4th General Council of Chalcedon, 
which forbid every addition, the Bishop of Rome has incurred the 
penalty of deposition. We, then, are not heretics, because error 
contrary to Catholic truth is absent; because there is absent any 
intention of contradicting the certain definitions of the Church, in 
which, on the contrary, we desire to maintain pure the primitive 
l)elief. 

The proofs which the Cardinal Vicar falsely brought forward in 
accusing our liturgy of heresy, fall of themselves before the fact 
(almost incredible) that this liturgy, which only came out to-day, 
could not have been read by them ; yet for all that, before it was 
read, it has been judged and condemned. It is a manifest and open 
calumny to say that we deny to the blessed Virgin Mary the august 
title of " Mother of God," which is read in the very words of the 
Roman Liturgy at our fifth page. It is a calumny to say that we have 
withdrawn a single name of the Saints commemorated in the Canon. 
Yet we are generous, and do not ask them to make reparation for 
criminally discreditable charges made against us, not because 
impunity is granted for lying and calumny by Italian law, but because 
we believers in Christ do not like to contradict the Lord's prayer br 
His example. 

1 Concil. Trident. Scss. 3. ■ Cont. Hseres. cajf. 3. 
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Before those who are not troubled by the contradiction between 
their religious and political faith ^ we put no scruples of any kind ; 
our work of most vital import is only directed to welcome in the 
readiest and widest way the faithful who cannot endure that con- 
tradiction. And to them we voluntarily administer the Sacrament, 
reassuring them that as we stand on ancient ground, they can laugh 
at having the name of heretic pinned on to them, which better fits 
him who arrogates to himself; with sacrilegious blasphemy, the 
mission of Christ, who alone can say, " I am the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life." These have no fear of the stain of schism, because remain- 
ing in union with antiquity they cannot be separated from the 
Catholic Church. The appearance of rebellion against the Curia 
does not offend them, because there are circumstances which not 
only render it lawful (according to the Jesuit Bellarmine himself), but 
make it a duty, like the open opposition of Paul the Aposde to 
St. Peter ; and the opposition of St. Cyprian, of St, Augustine, of 
St. Ignatius, and of other Saints to the Bishops of Rome. 

We understand that the Vatican policy would have pardoned us 
for some heresy, and would, perhaps, have further pardoned some 
little schism, if we had been washed clean of Italianity — a colour 
abhorred by the Pretender, 

The public voice has pronounced what our true sin is in the eyes 
of the Curia, and the sour, stinging, scornful language in this part 
of the Notification gives evidence of a grave and sharp wound in 
their feelings. The prayer due for the king, the warm supplications 
for the independence and for the greatness of our country, are sins 
that our '^ Congregazione '' cannot pardon. But in us was no inten- 
tion to affront any one; there was not adhesion to any kind of 
political party. Our standard was to do honour to the august head 
of our nation, through religious duty, through citizens' duty ; above 
all, moreover, to love our country which, after God, comprehends 
all our loves, and in which by Divine Providence we were born men 
and citizens, before we became Sons of the Church. Oh ! why in 
hatred of this our country, must that, which has been granted to 
others, be unlawful for us ? Pope John VIII. thought that the dif- 
ference of language was fitted to give greater glory to the Divine 
Majesty, and one language alone was never the language of the 

^ The meaning here is — we are nol trying to raise doubts in the minds of any who are not now 
troubled by the contradiction between their religion and their loyalty to their country. Our 
vitally important work is to care for those faithful ones who find themselves unable to stand that 
contradiction. 
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Catholic Church, which, when gathered in its Councils, used Greek 
before it used I<atin. Greek and Latin speech were introduced 
exactly at the time when they were the vulgar tongues, nor is there 
reason why our Italy should be robbed of that advantage which all 
other nations enjoy. 

May God do away with the sad augury that Italy, in deserting 
the old Curia, must rush to the lowest depths of impiety, just as it 
pleases the Cardinal Vicar to prophesy. The best answer to make 
him is, that all who feel an Italian soul within them should know 
how to join in practice the feelings of free citizens with a sincere 
devotion to God, with attachment to the Catholic Church, with the 
incorrupted faith of our fathers. Christ was the head of those 
excommunicated from the synagogue, and for that reason suffered 
outside the gate. With Paul the Apostle let us exhort the Italians 
to come out, to make themselves imitators of Christ without the 
gate : * there it will come to pass that we suffer insult ; but Christians 
know how to pardon in dying, and to fight so long as their life lasts 
for the truth and for the faith. 

For the Italian Catholic Church. 

MONSGR. GlAMBATTISTA SaVARESE. 

CoNTE Enrico di Campello. 
Fr. Andrea d'Altagene Capno. 
Sac. Filippo Cicchitti-Suriani. 
Rome^ Oct 17, 1884. 



A YOUNG CLERGYMAN IN ENGLAND AND IN ITALY. 

IN England : — " When I hear complaints ^ of the younger clergy of 
our Church, I have ever present with me the image of a young 
man entering on the duties of his ministry with all the ardour of a 
well-spent youth ; pure, gentle, loving, and beloved ; growing from 
his earliest years under the shadow of the Church ; with every 
advantage of education and social position ; endowed by God with 
good abilities ; using all for his Master's service ; mixing in society 
which became his station, but never amid the calls of society forgetting 
his heavenly calling. Such a young clergyman was my son. Trained 
from his childhood in the fear of God by his mother, ever bearing 
on his heart the impression of that heavy calamity which had 

■ Hebrews xiii. 13. 

3 From the late Archbishop of Canterbury's Life 0/ Crawford Tail, 
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desolated his home at Carlisle in his seventh year, and had taken 
from him in six weeks the live sisters who were his playmates, he 
had pasrsed safely through the trials of Eton, of Christ Church, and 
of foreign travel, and now he began his work as a village pastor, full 
of Christian kindness of heart, greatly beloved and respected, 
inspiring all his friends with bright hopes for his future. He was 
called away early, but not before he had done somewhat, through 
.jthe , influence he exercised on the wide circle of his friends and 
relatives, to recommend a manly, simple form of Church of England 
Christianity, thoroughly genuine in its attachment to the great 
truths of the Gospel, yet ready to welcome every improvement in 
the Church's system which the growing knowledge and experience 
of the age he lived in could add to the stores of wise teaching 
bequeathed from old days. 

'* He had, indeed, exceptional advantages in his training for the 
ministry, through the post in the Church to which it had pleased 
God to call me while he was yet a child. But these advantages 
brought also with them, it must be remembered, their own peculiar 
temptations, so that, on the whole, perhaps he was not more highly 
favoured in the preparation for his life's work than a thousand 
others, and I am confident there were among his contemporaries 
many who were like-minded with him, who are, thank God, still 
living to be the salt of the Church in which they minister. 

" And here let me picture something of the influence of a young 
clergyman who has finished his University course with credit, his 
mind well stored with what he has read, and his reading supple- 
mented with some knowledge of the world, bringing to his work in 
a country village at once the devotion of an earnest Christian spirit 
and the refinement of his early training. He occupies, say, as my 
son did, a small lodging in the village street ; his house not distin- 
guishable outside from the abodes of his poor neighbours, unless there 
be a bright flower or two more carefully cultivated than is common in 
the patch of ground which separates his front door from the street. 
You go into the little low-roofed parlour, which corresponds on the 
left of the entrance with the kitchen on the right. At once you 
observe that there is something very different here from what you 
expect to find in such a cottage— a well-filled bookcase of carefully 
bound books, bearing many of them, perhaps, the names of Eton 
friends from whom they are presents ; a few ornaments in good taste, 
transported from college rooms ; good prints hanging on the walls — 
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the whole personal arrangements of the lodger contrasting with the 
old cottage furniture still left in the rooms by the landlady, whose 
kindly regard he has entirely won, and whose pride and care it is 
to minister to his comfort. You are soon made conscious that from 
this humble lodging in the village street there goes forth amongst 
the labourers, and mechanics, and poor washerwomen, who live in 
. houses of similar proportions, the same sort of civilizing influence 
which has its chief seat in the adjoining rectory, and in many country 
parishes also, thank God, in the more distant hall. The inner life 
of the curate's lodging is sanctified by prayer, not private only, but 
with the small household. He is but a lodger, and yet he calls 
together the landlady and her maid-servant, and his groom-boy, 
that they may worship and read together as members of a Christian 
family. I am speaking of things as they ought to be, and very 
often are, in the Established Church of England, and as I know they 
were in Saltwood in my son's time. The young curate in the vigour 
of his strength, as a son with a father, works with the rector. Late 
in the evening he goes out from his comfortable fireside, to hold 
services and give instruction for those who are not accessible to the 
ordinary ministrations of the Church. As he has also undertaken 
the charge of those who live in a thickly populated poor district of 
a neighbouring town on the outskirts of the parish, he must minister 
in their schoolroom, at a distance from their parish church. The 
morning finds him attending the daily service, or visiting the school. 
He has the zeal of youth, and apparently as yet the strength of 
youth, and both are sanctified by an early faith in the Unseen, and 
in supernatural helps at hand to supply the defects of his personal 
weakness. 

" The kindliness of his manners, the reflection of the gentle spirit 
within, win for him respect even in the roughest homes of the village ; 
his presence is hailed at the sick-bed and by the chair of dozing age, 
and the little children like to look at him. What other profession 
opens such a field for a young Englishman of religious mind? 
What blessings may the young pastor receive in his own soul towards 
the deepening of every good element in his character, from the 
atmosphere of hearty Christian sympathy with his fellows which he 
habitually breathes ? 

" The young men he especially gathers round him. He recognizes 
in the labouring lads the same elements of good and evil, the same 
temptations to vice, and the same inducements to resist it, which 
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made up the struggle of the lives of his own coevals at school and 
college ; and he feels himself able to aid them by his experience, 
ever ready to be their guide, and not keeping coldly away from their 
amusements. 

" But this busy life of outward activity does not engross him. He 
has few temptations to squander his time in the frivolities of society, 
and therefore, though with difficulty, he finds leisure for study — his 
study of God's Word and of books which help to the understanding 
of it, quickened by the sense that he has each week to prepare a 
public address which demands methodical arrangement of his thoughts, 
and efforts after the best way of expressing them. 

" A happy life truly, and a useful, and if at times he feels solitary 
in his humble lodging, he is ever welcome at the cheerful rectory, 
where he can find both fatherly and motherly advice. Moreover, 
the Church does not debar him from dreaming of the highest 
domestic happiness, when he can gather round him the joys which 
wife and children confer on a Christian home." 



In Italy : — " I have always thought * it certain that an ignorant priest, 
or rather one who has no turn for study, without any other serious 
occupation, will find it difficult, especially in the country, to lead a pure 
life. Greatly are they mistaken who believe what I have heard 
said by priests and bishops, that a very little instruction is enough 
for the rural clergy. . . . But let us allow that lazy word enough ; it 
may be enough for others, but not for him, for without the attempt or 
the will to learn, he is almost certainly lost. After the grace of God, 
whose gift alone virginal continence is, the surest and most efficacious 
human means is, to give oneself up to some serious study which will 
raise and keep the soul in some higher region than this poor earth, 
and make it first fear, then despise, and finally abominate its base- 
nesses. Without this, idleness, the inevitable companion of the 
country priest, and the diversions by which the town priest seeks 
to relieve its weariness, will usually be his ruin ; and when once the 
descent is begun, God only knows where it will stop. Now in the 
state in which the young priests come out from the seminaries, it is 
undoubted that they go to this danger, not only unarmed with this 
only available human shield, but altogether unable to take it up, for 
they lack not only the love of study, but the very idea of it. I had 

< From Padre Curci's Vaiicanc Regio, p. 308. 
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long been convinced of this ; but some years ago, I met with an 
instance that filled me with pity and fear. 

** Towards the end of August in 1872, 1 think, going to visit a sick 
man, I passed through one of the widest streets in Florence at about 
three in the afternoon, and found it almost deserted. I observed a 
young priest of very pleasing and modest appearance, standing in the 
middleof the street bareheaded under the broiling sun, and looking as if 
he had lost his senses or his memory. Thinking he was ill, I approached 
him, and asked what was the matter, and if he wanted anything ; 
he answered, No; but to get him out of that burning heat, I persuaded 
him to go into a library near, where we sat down, and when he had 
wiped the drops that were running down his forehead, I asked what 
had befallen him, and if I could do him any service, and he replied, 

* My bishop has appointed me priest in charge of a country parish.* 
' I do not see that you need be so troubled. You mean that you 
are beginning to exercise the holy ministry ; take courage.' ' But I 
have never been out of the seminary ; I know nothing of the world ; 
I have never conversed with women. How can I spend all the day 
aJone in the house with a maid-servant ? ' * Have you represented your 
apprehensions to your superior ? ' * Yes, but he will not listen to me.' 

* Well, obey, and go with courage ; hold fast these apprehensions, 
order your life well, pray much, and, above all, give yourself to some 
study, to which you feel yourself most inclined ; that will be the dear 
companion of your life.' * Study ! but I have finished my studies. 
I have passed my examinations. What have I to study ? ' 

^' Being in haste to visit my sick man, I left him after a few more 
words of comfort, but with a grieved spirit. . . . Young priests come 
out of the seminaries without not only the love and habit, but even the 
very idea of study. Without this safeguard there will always be 
some who, by especial Divine favour, will conduct themselves in a way 
worthy of their holy profession ; but the greater number . . . will be, 
must be what we see, and even that is an indication of the much 
more that we do not see. And if this, thanks to the civilization of 
the times, is hidden from sight, yet its odour begins to be offensive. 
If this downward course continues, perhaps the day is not far off when 
the Church, in her wise charity, will think fit (and she alone can 
judge) for the honour of God and for the good of souls, by a per- 
missive celibacy, to open the way for the Latin priesthood to the 
far less arduous married purity. It would be a very sad thing; 
but if the Church judged it necessary, I would say that it is better 

NO. XXXIII. c 
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to keep the jewel set in silver, than for the boast of setting it in 
gold, to let it be trodden in the mud. 

" Holy celibacy, that especial jewel of the Christian priesthood in 
the Latin Church, is a thing so arduous, that if it is not hedged in 
with strong bulwarks and guarded with infinite jealousy, there is 
risk of its becoming its poison and its reproach. . . . This wound, 
in some provinces especially, begins to stink ; and with all the care 
that the Vatican uses to hide rather than to heal it, enough is known 
to be frightful. In this concealment, a work of piety towards those 
who ought not to know it, but one of treason to those who ought 
not to be ignorant of it, the Vatican is much aided by the modern 
civilization which it detests. I think I know enough to be able to 
affirm that in general, save for the greater reserve which is due to 
more advanced civilization, things are little better in some provinces 
than they were in the sixteenth century, before the Tridentine 
reforms, when the prelates' concubines went about Rome in carriages, 
with attendants in the liveries of their respective prelates. In the 
latter years of Pius IX. there was a certain small diocese in the 
southern provinces, in which for some years there was not a single 
priest, not the bishop himself, who was not notoriously leading 
an immoral life in this respect'* 



DOLLINGER'S POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT OF 

SPAIN. 

(^Continued from vol. viii. /. 227.) 

BUT let us come back to our historical rhumi. By the middle of 
the thirteenth century Castile had so brought it to pass that 
only a shadow of Moorish rule remained in Southern Spain. After 
the victories of Navas de Tolosa, Lerida, and Xeres de la Guadiana 
(1212-33), the city of the Caliphs, Cordova, and twelve years later 
(1248) Seville, the finest, richest, and most populous city of the 
peninsula, were conquered. Soon after these fell Medina Sidonia, 
Xeres de la Frontera, and Cadiz, so that Castile ruled up to the sea- 
coast. Who would not have believed that the smaller Granada, which 
had sunk to be a vassal state, would soon have fallen into the hands 
of the Christians, and therewith the great work of recovery would 
be completed before the close of the century? Certainly, if the 
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Castilian had looked at the wretched leadership and the lamentable 
result of the Crusades in Palestine, the comparison with his own 
achievements crowned with fortune and victory could only fill him 
with proud confidence. 

And we ask why the efibrts of 500 years, crowned with such 
splendid success, should have needed the hard conflicts of three 
centuries more, in order to complete the work of recovery. The 
cause lay in the Spanish hereditary fiiults; dissension, jealousy, 
greed, the strife of the kings with one another, or with their rebellious 
vassals, prevented such decisive blows being struck, as had been 
before. Times without number civil war in Castile and Aragon, or 
between the two, came to the help of the Moslem foe. It is true 
that in the twelfth century a combination of the Christian powers, 
the unity of a great Spanish empire, was almost in view. Alphonso 
VII. had been crowned Emperor of Spain. But this Spanish empire, 
that displayed only pretensions without means, soon expired. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the chronicle of Spain 
stands out confused, troubled, and unrequiting. It is already 
remarkable that a historian has counted 179 revolutions, which then 
took place in the Christian states, by the side of sixty-one in the 
Moslem states ; revolutions which almost always had their cause in the 
anarchic and violent thought and action of an unruly and overbearing 
aristocracy (the Ricos-Hombres). The anarchic condition was here 
and there broken by a reign of terror, such as Pedro the Cruel, and 
many others with and after him inaugurated. These changes of 
government, these incessant conflicts, the revolts of the grandees 
against the crown, which was too often powerless or in the hands of 
children or women, gave the Saracens in Granada a well-used 
breathing time. It is a discreditable feature of the history of that 
comfortless period, that the pugnacity of the nobles and citizens was 
displayed more against their fellow-countrymen than against the 
enemy of the faith. 

When at length, after this long anarchy, Ferdinand and Isabella by 
their marriage united divided Spain, and by the capture of Granada 
put an end to the Moorish rule in the Peninsula, then Spain 
expanded in wonderful, almost sudden development, to be the most 
flourishing and the most powerful monarchy of Europe. Such a 
sovereign pair as these, who so admirably repaired what was faulty, 
and worked together in their several spheres so harmoniously, the 
world has never before seen ; these two were the real creators of the 

2 
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modem Spanish power ; they laid the foundation, on which Charles V. 
and Philip 11. built. 

Isabella was without question the greatest monarch, the noblest, 
purest-souled character of all, who from the very first to this day have 
reigned in Spain; when she erred — ^and she did err heavily and 
fatally — ^it was because her conscience lay bound in the bonds of 
male authority, partly her husband's, partly her confessor's. In 
history she stands by the side of Maria Theresa, who, like her, 
occupies the first rank among all the princes of the house from which 
she sprang. It is part of the contrasts between France and Spain, 
that in the former, spite of its Salic law, the supremacy and political 
influence of women — ^not of the wives, but rather of the widows as 
regents, or of the concubines — ^has been as copious as it has been 
deleterious. On the other hand, it has been the case in Spain, that 
by the side of the great -ruler Isabella, the wives of the kings, who for 
the most part were compelled by the personal weakness and incapacity 
of their husbands to take their place, governed not without credit. 

It has become a common statement that the Habsburger, 
Charles V., and his son, strove after universal empire; but this 
needs closer definition and explanation. If we mean by it such an 
aim, such a policy as that which in the present century the Corsican 
£mperor on the French throne sought with such a palpable design 
to accomplish, then the two Habsburgers followed quite a different 
path and other aims — that is, such as were for the most part religious 
aims. Certainly religion often served them as the instrument of 
their supremacy, — this is seen by the favour shown and directions 
given by both of them to the Inquisition— -and it served them, too, 
as the ground or pretext for the infringement of sworn rights, for 
breaches of the constitution. But the end, which as the last and 
highest object they placed before them, was a religious one; 
the consciousness that this was so, filled them with confidence 
and reliance on God, and salved them when they chose immoral 
means;— for to the thought that they were God's elected instru- 
ments, there joined naturally this other, that they participated 
in tiie privileges of the Deity, and that for them a strictly binding 
law did not exist. 

Charles, more concerned to defend and keep together the states 
and countries unnaturally bound together in himself, than to extend 
his territorial sway, always fostered the wish and hope that he might 
go at the head of a crusading army to the East to break the Turkish 
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ascendancy and to recover Constantinople. That this never came 
to pass, that not even a beginning was made, he himself in his 
delusion brought about. 

Ferdinand, Charles, and Philip had, in steady succession, raised 
Spain to be a universal power. Castile was the central land, whence, 
besides Spain, Italy with her islands and the Netherlands should be 
ruled ; and now, in addition, Germany's lot was to be decided. A new 
world had beenadded also; but on theconquest of America there rested 
from the very beginning a curse and malison so heavy, both monarchs 
and the people being to blame, that the gain in power and gold was 
tenfold outweighed by the disasters which they brought wiUi them. 
Charles himself had, afler a few years' residence and work in Spain, 
been changed from a Netherlander mto a Castilian, and as the 
Castilians influenced him, he in turn influenced them. He and 
they shared the idea that Spain, under the lead of Castile, was the 
elected instrument, by which the religion of the Church should be 
everywhere protected by the extirpation of every dissenting teaching 
and body, and the empire of the Church extended* The whole 
procedure at the imperial coronation at Bologna, in 1530, proved that 
it was not a German, but a Spanish king who was there crowned ; 
and so after him the empire was to pass, not to Ferdinand and his 
son, but to Charles' son, the out-and-out Spaniard, Philip; and 
Spain, not Germany, was thenceforth to be the holder of the empire 
Ferdinand, indeed, repeatedly promised this, but he broke his word. 
Philip, however, held fast to his claim, and for a long time 
busie4 himself with schemes to accomplish it. He did not succeed, 
and in reality all the schemes and high-flown plans of this monarch 
miscarried, with the solitary exception of the conquest of Portugal, 
which, however, was but of short duration. And yet Philip was by 
ian the strongest ruler of his day. 

Philip was no hypocrite, as has been asserted ; " rather he was really 
sincere, severe after his fashion, conscientious, that is, he always 
rendered an account to that conscience which has been moulded by 
the clergy; for he never lightly undertook any important matter 
without the counsel and approval of his spiritual adviser. Not to be 
compared with his father in mind and active power, he yet perpetuated 
his system, and in his fifty years' government stamped upon the 
Spanish State and people that impress which later events and 
disasters have not been able to obliterate, however strongly they 

• Cf. Motley, Riu qfthg Duiek Rt^lk. 
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seem to have shaken the present state of things. He was, he is, in 
the strongest sense of the word, the ** Catholic " king, and not merely 
shield and sword of the Church, leader and champion in the general 
war which his father had begun for the suppression of the Reformation 
first in Germany, and which the son carried on in all directions on a 
wider field. The closest union with the papacy, the blending of 
his dynastic and the Spanish national interests with the Roman 
Catholic, was his leading principle and thought, and in this he would 
not be led astray even by the furious enmity of Pope Paul IV. ; for 
he knew that as matters then were, the Curia and the cardinals were 
wholly subservient to Spanish interests, that his will was law for 
them, and also that the election of succeeding Popes would be 
directed by him. The chains that bound him to the papacy were 
indeed four or fivefold. He was in possession of America by virtue 
of a papal gift, and what one Pope had given another might take 
away. Navarre he called his own by a similar title : Julius II. had 
conferred it on his grandfather, and thereby had perpetuated the enmity 
between the houses of Habsburg and Bourbon. The costs of his 
wars must be supplied to him to a considerable extent by the 
religious taxes, which he could only levy on clergy and laity by the 
papal permission. The lucrative Cruzada, to be paid by every 
Spaniard, must be continually requested from the Popes. The 
empire he could only hope to obtain by papal help. His schemes 
directed against France and England could only succeed if Rome 
supported them ; and, lastly, as ruler of the two Sicilies and of the 
Milanese province he could, when the Pope's friendship backed him 
up, govern all Italy, and make it subservient to his purposes, and 
cause even the resisting Venetians to obey him. He, the king, as 
well as the Spanish Church, was at times even more papal than the 
Pope, as was shown under Sixtus V. ; and if at that time a pattern 
Roman Catholic Church was sought, it was to be found, not in Italy, 
but in Spain. As King of the Two Sicilies he was the Pope's tributary 
vassal ; and when, upsetting the popular liberties and the rights of the 
States in the Netherlands and in Aragon, he broke his pledged oath, he 
had to be absolved from it by the Pope. Although he made himself 
the master of the Spanish clergy, so that he never came into serious 
collision with the spirituality, yet he used to share the power and gain 
with the Curia; and the Spanish priest could reconcile without 
conflict his attachment to the king and his obedience to the Pope ; 
and the Nuncius himself could exercise a jurisdiction of his own under 
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the eyes of the king. The cardinals and papal nominees were in his 
pay ; the theologians — ^and at that period no country had so many and 
such famous theologians as Spain — ^worked for him, and wrote with a 
steady regard for Spain and the king's interest ; her bishops were 
foremost with the example of devotion to him. In fact there was 
ground enough for the generally expressed fear that Spain was on the 
way to supremacy in Europef, both politically and religiously. 

In complete contrast to the earlier kingdom of Castile and Aragon, 
which had often given way in the unequal contest with an overbearing 
and insubordinate nobility, and with refractory towns jealous for their 
fueros^ the son of Charles had built up his rule to a despotic 
absolutism. Bishops proclaimed that a king of Spain ought to follow 
the voice of God speaking within himself, rather than attend to the 
counsel of others." The president of the Council of Castile, Don 
Manuel Arias, gave to his young king (Philip V.) this teaching : 
" Forget not that God has placed thee at the head of a State, not 
merely monarchical but despotic, yea, of a State more despotic than 
any other in Christendom." 

But while Spain, partly willing and yielding, partly forced by its 
king, endured this terrible struggle, so far surpassing its physical and 
mental powers, there yet set in, in the latter years of Philip, a state of 
disease which filled those who looked below the surface with sinister 
misgivings. The expulsion of the Jews and Moriscos had been 
carried out with the extremest severity and cruelty, to the serious 
injury of the country, which, in consequence, lost first its formerly 
flourishing commerce, and then also to a considerable extent its 
agriculture, which caused the depopulation of whole provinces. 
Numbers of places sank to despoblados (depopulated places); and 
with agriculture, industry also went down. It soon came to such a 
pass that hundreds of thousands took to begging as a calling, 
and only one class was prospering, the ecclesiastical, which grew 
continually in numbers and wealth, to the injury and grievance of the 
rest, while the population decreased in a short time from ten to eight 
millions, and still continued to decline. At the same time Spain was 
wasting away in impossible undertakings; it should and would 
subjugate the Netherlands, England, France, and it lost thereby its 
fleety the pick of its people, and its national prosperity ; and in the 
seventeenth century we see a decline such as is without parallel 

' Cf. Miedes, Bishop of Albarrazin, Dt Vita et Rebui Ggstis yeuobiReeist written in the reign. 
ofPhiUpIl. 
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among civilized nations since the close of the Middle Ages. The 
third Philip — the Habsburgers, as they succeeded one another, did so 
with steadily diminishing physical and mental power — ^wished to 
continue his Other's policy, but he had to endure what would have 
broken his father's heart. 

The conclusion of the twelve years* armistice with the Netherlands, 
which in a forty years' struggle had not been conquered, was decisive 
both for Spain and for Europe ; it proclaimed that Spain's energy was 
exhausted, and that thenceforth it renoimced the part of an aggressive 
power. For centuries Spain had fought in order to bend the nations 
under the domination of the Roman See ; only in Germany had this 
partially succeeded in alliance with the Austrian branch of the house 
of Habsburg j everywhere else it had failed j and now, after immense 
sacrifices of wealth and blood, it had to make the further bitter 
experience that Rome, which before was so thoroughly devoted to 
Spanish policy, was now turning more and more in favour to the 
rising sun of France. 

In vain did Philip IV. 's all-powerful minister and favourite, 
Olivarez, in the year 1624 try to impress on the Nuncius Sacchetti, 
that his king was the only one in the world who in the cause of 
religion only would wage perpetual war against Turks and heretics ; 
that it would have been for Spain, politically, more advantageous to 
make peace with her foes ; but that his king would rather be reduced 
to the last extremity (//'/. to his last shirt) than give way in the 
matter of religion. Spite of all the protests raised in the Consistory 
itself. Urban VIII. went to the French side, and thereby prepared 
for the Habsburgers and for Spain the overthrow of the Peace of 
Westphalia.' 

With the elevation of the house of Bourbon to the throne of 
Spain, there began a new period in the life of Spanish people and 
State, one in many respects the very opposite of the times of the 
Habsburgers. More and more the French system forced itself into 
both the political and the religious life of Spain, and we must 
characterize the entire period of nearly two centuries since the 
death of Charles II. as a struggle between the old Spanish and the 
French systems ; it is an interchange of giving and taking, a national 
fermentation caused by the mixing of these often inimical elements, 

f Of. Codex. Brit. Museum, No. 8693 : Sacchetti, Nwuiatura diSfof^. Thii Philip IV. ran 
into greater excesses than even his grandfJBtther : he had thirty*two illegitimate children. At that 
time the ill-feeling in Spain against Urban VIII. was so great, that the same Nuncius reported 
on January z6th, 1635 : *' In Madrid they say quite openly that the Pope ought to be poisoned, or 
in some way or other put out of the world." 
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which hke the red thread runs through the modem history of Spain, 
and in all its more important events is recognizable as the cause, 
working sometimes immediately, sometimes indirectly and from afar. 
Dynasty, court, and diplomacy were the means to this end. The 
statesmen under Philip V. belonged to the French school of Richelieu, 
Mazarin, and Colbert. In the place of the Habsburg absolutism, the 
absolute kingdom of Richelieu and Louis XIV., the " Unity State " 
after the French pattern, was to be set up. Whereas the kings of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries had contented themselves with 
congregating in the capital a multitude of authorities and officials 
without any definite demarcation of their spheres of duty, so that 
they often crossed and neutralized one another, and the more 
distant provinces were for the most part left to themselves, now the 
attempt was made to set up a governmental machine animated and 
led by one single will. Spain received by degrees the varnish, at 
least the outward shape, of a modem State. 

The revolution in the province of mind and letters was the most 
important sign that ancient Spain was dead and buried. In most of 
the provinces of human thought and knowledge, and these the 
practical and most necessary, Spain had, on account of the prevailing 
spiritual repression, done nothing. Spanish literature, over-rich in 
romances of chivalry, plays, sermons, lives of saints, scholastic 
morality and dogma, had produced nothing in the way of archaeology, 
mathematics, natural history, or political science ; and so, to fill up 
this vacant space, a foreign literature poured in all the more 
copiously, — ^the French, the only literature which offered itself to 
Spain, abnormal and offensive though it must have at first appeared 
to the Spaniard who had grown up in the old Spanish school of 
thought. 

In poetiy especially, and in that branch of it in which hitherto 
Spain had been distinguished before all nations, the drama, death and 
barrenness set in, in the place of a life that a few decades back was 
so animated and creative. The theatre was fed by translations from 
the very French who had continuously adapted from the rich 
Spanish treasury j and then came upon the stage slavish copies of 
works which themselves were in part copies of Spanish originals. 

The twenty-nine years' reign of Charles III. is still reckoned in 
%>ain as the best which the country has seen since the days of 
Isabella. The foreign policy of this monarch, it is true, was neither 
wise nor fortunate. By the Family Pact he bound Spain to France, he 
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made war on England in the French interest, and he prepared the way 
for the revolt of Spanish America by his support of the North American 
Revolution. But under the guidance of his advisers and statesmen, 
such men as Floridablanca, Aranda, Campomanes, Jovellanos, a 
number of reforms were begun and partly carried out, which, if they 
had lasted, and had not for the most part fallen through and vanished 
under his incapable son, would have given Spain a fashion similar to 
that of other European States. Only these statesmen and the group 
of writers of their party were so completely swayed by the political and 
economical ideas of the French '^ enlightenment," so steeped and 
filled with the Gallic spirit, that even their own work often looks like 
a translation from the French. It was as an inevitable fate that 
Spain should be ever more firmly bound to France, ever more 
closely entangled in this mental vassalage. It is well known how at 
last, when, through Godoy, this imitation had become a disgraceful 
servitude, and Napoleon with his confident grip thought he had made 
all Spain his own, the nation awoke from its lethargy, and exerting all 
its strength, broke the yoke with the help of the English. 

One word more as to our relation in mind and thought with Spain, 
On the whole we may conclude that the points of contact between 
Spain and Germany will multiply, and their relations to one another 
will become more close than has ever been the case in any former 
period. When, under Charles .V., Spain and Germany were united 
by a personal union, they yet were inwardly and outwardly strangers. 
No German stayed at the Court of the Emperor in Spain ; and, on 
their side, Spaniards were only taken for a time to Germany, doing 
soldier's duty, either by war or in the train of their king. The family 
and political union of the two branches of the house of Habsburg, 
the German and the Spanish, only aroused with Germans fear and 
aversion. It brought some few Spaniards to Vienna, but only 
diplomatists. Indeed, in the time of the Habsburgers, a Spaniard 
dared not lightly travel to foreign parts; if he did, he raised 
suspicion against himself, and on his return fell into the hands of 
the Holy Office. Since the beginning of the present century things 
have changed. Spaniards and Germans have felt themselves to 
be companions in destiny and brethren in trouble, and then as 
companions in arms against the common enemy and oppressor. 
Since then an intimate and sympathetic acquaintance with Spanish 
literature and history has more favourably represented in Germany 
the character of the people, its rich gifts, its manifold talents, its 
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moral disposition \ although, indeed, it is mainly the lower classes, and 
not the upper, the rich and the cultured, in whom these traits are 
evident With what admiration and enthusiastic eloquence has so 
earnest and stem a judge of men as £. Moritz Amdt expressed 
himself about this people ! I need only remind you further of the 
friend of my youth, Victor Amadeus Huber, of Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, Von Hiigel, Alexander Flegler, and more recently, Count 
Shack, Lauser, Thienen- Adlerflycht, Wilkomm, and Minutoli. I might 
almost assert that Germans are disposed to acknowledge the bright 
side of the people more readily and more cheerfully than Spaniards 
themselves. At least it seems to me that such severe judgments, 
partly condemning, partly complaining, and such gloomy, hopeless 
utterances about the future of this people, such as are delivered in 
Spanish, as well as in French and English publications, do not find an 
echo with German observers j and even where the German, looking 
at the wretched state of things with the higher classes, leans to 
pessimist views, yet the hope springs up afresh, that out of the bosom 
of the healthy and still uncorrupted part of the nation, and of the 
strength resident in it, a resurrection, a new birth, may sooner or later 
take place. 

But if we ask how the Spaniard thinks with regard to Germany, we 
can only say, ignoti nulla cupido. The German people, with its 
50,000,000 (against 15,000,000 Spaniards), with its literature the 
richest that any one language contains, was far less known to the 
Spaniard a few years ago than was France, Italy, and England, 
scarcely more than Turkey and Persia. 

In this respect, also, there was neither material nor scope for 
inclination or dislike. The still overwhelming influence of French 
literature and thought stands in the way of German ideas and her 
literary productions. There is no room for them ; people can only 
compare the translations from the French with the few translations 
of German works. That a great bond of mental unity girds about the 
Romance or Latin nations ; that France is the born leader and 
spiritual guardian of these peoples ; that Spain, in default of a 
literature of her own answering to the present need, is cast upon the 
richer and more original French, — ^that is, so far as I can see, to this 
day the prevalent opinion of the educated class on the other side of 
the Pyrenees. Only lately, Castelar declared that Spain was morally 
a French province, •and this without exciting any contradiction. And 
yet with the last few years the attention of at least some of their 
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prominent men has been attracted to the life of German thought. 
Beyond all it is the man who now stands at the head of government, 
Canovas del Castillo, whose voice deserves our notice. 

Some years ago he stated in a lecture delivered in the Athenaeum 
at Madrid: ''Even in the time of Charles V. the Spaniard 
Avila, who wrote the victory of the Spaniards over the Germans 
at Miihlberg, declared that, humanly speaking, the whole of 
Christendom united did not seem strong enough to protect itself 
against Germanism." He went on to say, that particularly in 
political matters the Germanic nations surpassed the Latin, because 
freedom, that is, freedom restrained, bound by strong and powerful 
discipline and protected by the law, was only to be found among the 
English and Germans ; whereas the Romance nations, the slaves of 
capricious abstractions, exhausted themselves in perpetual commotion 
and disorder ; and he continued : ^' Under the shadow of this happy 
concord between freedom and order German science has so prospered, 
that, if Charles V. were to return to-day, he would think less not 
only of his soldiers at Miihlberg and of his imperial sceptre, but also 
of his rule over the greatest thinkers of the human race, that these 
should be called Francisco Vitoria and Domingo de Soto, rather 
than ELant or Fichte, Hegel or Krause. The Germans are not only 
by general consent the greatest metaphysicians of recent times, but 
the latest invasion of materialism has also received its apostles from 
Germany." 

It is a Spanish Guizot, a learned historian, professor and states- 
man, who speaks thus ; and there are not wanting others who think 
with him, although the Republicans, such as Castelar and Garrido, 
building on France and receiving their inspiration from it, speak of 
the Germans with hatred and contempt, desiring their downfall and, 
therefore, prophesying it. 

We must at any rate rejoice at the fact that the doors of Spain are 
at last opened to German science and literature, and that those who 
acquire our language increase year by year; besides, at the present 
time five times as much space and attention are given in French 
books and magazines to German works, as was the case twenty years 
ago. In this way so ready to their hand, Spaniards will also be 
introduced to the greater riches of German thought and inquiry, and 
so become acquainted with them, and thus we may entertain the 
hope that, as a community of knowledge and ideas grows, a firmer 
bond of reciprocal attachment and mutual interchange may be knit 
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THE DANISH CHDRCH AND THE APOSTLES' CREED. 

IN the first number of last year's issue of the Foreign Church 
Chronicle^ I tried to give a brief outline of the Danish Church 
and its organization. I shall now try to depict a characteristic 
feature of it. 

When the Rev. N. F. S. Grundtvig (who died in 1872) in the first 
quarter of the century tried to vindicate the true faith against Ratio- 
nalism, he sought all his weapons from the Holy Scriptures, but his 
opponents also took their weapons therefrom, and came forward 
with doubts about its authenticity. Therefore he looked around 
himself for another weapon which might be more effective against 
them. He said to himself: "The New Testament is written to 
believers, not spoken to men generally ; it cannot be understood 
but by believers ; there is a key, the key of faith, which opens the 
mysteries of the Holy Scripture ; anybody who has this key can 
understand it, but to him who has it not, the Holy Scripture is and 
must be a sealed book. But where is this key to be found ? Before 
the New Testament was written, the Church existed ; to its members 
the New Testament is written ; where shall I find the faith of the 
Church ? " Then he said : " How did I become a member of the 
Church ? By holy Baptism. On what condition ? On the condition 
that I should renounce the devil, all his works, all his essence, and 
believe in the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, as it is set 
forward in the Apostles* Creed. Everybody who has this faith, to 
him the Holy Ghost opens the mysteries of the Holy Scripture, and 
he can understand them ; everybody who denies this faith, to him 
they remain a sealed book, yea, he has renounced his faith and 
cannot be saved." 

Grundtvig, in his joy at his discovery, imagined it to have been 
made known to him by the Lord Himself; and he believed that the 
Apostles' Creed was given by the Lord to the Apostles between the 
Resurrection and the Ascension, in the same words in which we 
now have it. 

These opinions are shared by the followers of Mr. Grundtvig, 
one of the most numerous and influential parties of the Danish 
Church. But his influence is felt also beyond his own circle. That 
the Church is older than the New Testament ; that her doctrine is 
built upon something other than the New Testament ; that the New 
Testament only can be understood bv those who have the faith of 
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the Church ; that it is unreasonable to give an infidel or a heathen 
the New Testament, and say to him, '' Find out yourself from this 
book what the Christian faith is, and who is the true God j" that 
this faith is to be found in the Apostles* Creed ; — on these points 
almost the whole Danish Church is more or less agreed But while 
the Grundtvigians say the Apostles' Creed is the key to the New 
Testament while it is anterior to it, the other parties say the Apostles' 
Creed and the New Testament must agree with one another, as they 
are given by the same Holy Spirit. We do not know which is 
anterior ; certainly the faith in the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost precedes the New Testament, and this faith is further ex- 
plained in the Apostles' Creed, maybe before, maybe after, the 
New Testament ; but the two agree with each other, and must be 
explained one by the other. 

But why is so much stress laid upon the Apostles' Creed, whose 
origin is involved in darkness, — ^why not more on the Nicene Creed 
or Athanasian Creed? some one may object. Because, we answer, 
the Apostles' Creed meets us at our baptism, it is the condition on 
which we are incorporated into the holy Church, and in the Lord 
Himself, the holy Vine. If at our baptism we had answered " No," 
when we were asked, " Dost thou believe in God the Father Almighty, 
Creator of heaven and earth," &c., we should not have been baptjzed. 
That the Greek Church makes use of the Nicene Creed at baptism 
is an innovation and a great fault. Nobody, no Church, has a right 
to alter the questions which from the Apostolical time have been 
made to the person to be baptized at his entrance into the Church. 
If this be done, it looks as if the condition is other than it has been, 
is altered, and the Lord cannot have different conditions of salvation 
at different places or different times. 

Some consequences follow from this view. A broad line is drawn 
between Faith and Theology. Faith is that only which is necessary 
to salvation, viz. the Renunciation and the contents of the Apostles' 
Creed ; all other doctrines are Theology. While Grundtvig deems 
it necessary to salvation to abide by every word of the Apostles' 
Creed, we others dare not take it in so material a way, but are more 
apt to look upon the Apostles' Creed as an exposition of the Persons 
and the work of the Triune God, as an enlargement, made in Apos- 
tolical times, of the baptismal words, '^ I baptize thee in the name of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost ;" but both of us have the 
same view of Faith and Theology. Therefore, we deem a Unitarian 
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to be no Christian at all, but a heathen, because he denies the 
Christian Faith. As to an Arian, we are disposed to deem him a 
heathen ; but as his heterodoxy can, by doing violence to the words 
of the Apostles' Creed, be reconciled, as it seems, therewith, we 
desire to hope that God will be gracious to his soul, nevertheless. 
But, it may be said, why not adopt the Nicene Creed at baptism ? 
Because it was not made use of in the Apostolic Church ; its intro- 
duction, therefore, would look like an alteration of the condition of 
salvation, and more, where is the end thereof? Vestigia terrent. 
When the Church began reciting Creeds in order to put dissenters 
out of her pale. Theology was substituted for Faith ; and the Roman 
Chiurch has proceeded in this way from worse to worse. 

As to Theology, we should not for a moment be willing that the 
Church of Denmark should give up her I^utheran character, princi- 
pally the doctrines of Regeneration in baptism, the Lord's Presence 
in the Holy Supper, and Justification by Faith (in the sense of St. 
Paul); nevertheless, we look upon the special Lutheran doctrines 
as Theology, not as Faith, not as that upon which salvation 
depends. We think that fault has been committed both by the 
Reformed Churches and the Roman Church, trying to specify 
doctrines and to make their acceptance the condition of remaining 
in the Church; and we deem ourselves happy that the Danish 
Church has not accepted any of the symbols of the German Lutheran 
Churches but the Confessio Augustana invariata and the Lesser 
Catechism of Luther, We do not deem ourselves to be bound to all 
the theology of Luther and the reformers. On this theory we 
should love one another, respect the theology of our brethren in 
the common faith, not try to win them over to our own theology ; 
but theory is very often better than practice. 

Believing that Faith is the basis of all union, and that all other 
doctrines exclusive of those contained in the Apostles' Creed are 
Theology, we should like, in our relations to other Churches, to make 
this opinion the prominent point. Those Churches we should like 
to recognize as sister-Churches, those Christians we should like to 
recognize as brethren, who are united with us in the same faith, the 
faith which has found its expression in the Apostles' Creed. 

When the Evangelical Alliance held its Conference in Copenhagen, 
last year, we opened the door to every Christian who recognized 
the Apostles* Creed as his faith, and not a few of the Grundtvigians 
kept aloof from the Conference because they believed that the 
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English branch of the Alliance in its new articles had deemed these 
articles to be essential to be a true Christian. They gave in a 
remonstrance signed by eighty-seven clergymen, Grundtvigians and 
others (the number being so few because the matter had only been 
taken up a fortnight before), wherein they recommended to the 
members of the Conference at Copenhagen, to take as its basis, 
the Renunciation of the devil, &c., the Apostles' Creed, and the 
Lord's Prayer; but curiously enough they also recommended to 
insert some theological tenets, viz. the Sacraments as the means of 
grace, and the Holy Scriptures as the guide given by God for the 
enlightenment and edification of the Church on the foundation of 
faith. This opinion is not far from that I recently had seen in a 
leader in Church Bells, where, as far as I remember, it was recom- 
mended to drop the Thirty-nine Articles, the Wesleyan and Presby- 
terian formularies, and only abide by the Apostles' Creed. 

A consequence of this view of Faith and Theology has been the 
question of liberty of the clergy ; that the clergy would not be bound 
to teach according to the symbolical books of the Danish Church. 
This liberty was very eagerly sought by Grundtvig during his last 
years, and this desirq found its expression in an address to the 
Government by a large Grundtvigian meeting at Askov, 1882. In 
this address they petitioned the Government that in the future every 
clergyman shall be bound to teach only according to his view of the 
doctrines of the Holy Scriptures. One would have supposed that 
it should have been " according to the Apostles' Creed," but by a 
curious inconsequence this was not asked for. 

It was not the intention of Grundtvig to abrogate the Lutheran 
character of the Danish Church, by no means ; only he wished to 
carry his theory out in practice, and to make the situation of the 
clergyman more honest, nobody being tempted to give an allegiance 
to symbolic books which he did not approve in his heart. He has 
in this respect been followed by the radical portion of his party ; 
many of his older adherents and all other parties of the Danish 
Church being strongly opposed to it, because they fear that thereby 
the Lutheran character of the Danish Church will be obliterated, 
and the door be opened for clergymen of all descriptions, even for 
infidels. If the clergymen should be pledged to allegiance to the 
Apostles' Creed, infidels would be excluded (if everybody who took 
the pledge were trustworthy), but I think that even then the 
majority of Danish Churchmen would be opposed to the proposal. 
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Another result of the above-named distinction between Faith and 
Theology is to be seen in missions. The Danish Missionary Society 
has missions in South India, and I do not think it will give up its 
Lutheran character. Nevertheless, if the question once shall be put 
forward : " How is the newly-founded Church to be constituted ? 
Shall it retain the symbolical books of the Danish Church ? " I 
think that this will meet with opposition amongst us. As yet, the 
congregations are very small ; but in Santalistan, where some thou- 
sands have been converted by means of the Revs. Borresen and 
Skrefsvud, a new Church is about to be formed. The missionaries 
are independent of any Society, but receive much support also from 
Denmark. Their Church is not Lutheran ; the teaching is Lutheran, 
the ritual is Lutheran, but the native clergjnnen are not pledged to 
the Lutheran symbolical books, and the missionaries try to keep the 
whole on an ante- Lutheran basis, viz. the' basis of the Apostolic 
Church. Nobody has made any objection thereagainst here in 
Denmark. I think we like this effort to build a Church up on an 
Apostolical foundation, without the differences of later times. Would 
to God that it may succeed ! 

Such, I think, is the peculiarity of the Danish Church. The new 
ideas which have sprung up are not elaborated in their conse- 
quences, perhaps they cannot be; but I think that the fundamental 
idea is true, and, as I mentioned above, I have seen the same 
expressed in one of your Church papers, and perhaps the same 
thought has come forward in other places, but in the Danish 
Church it has secured many adherents. J. Vahl. 



BEYSCHLAG'S "OLD CATHOLICISM." 

{Continued from vol, viii. /. 219.) 

AND now for the Council itself. For us Protestants it suffices 
that its results are completely opposed to Bible truth, and to 
the freedom won for us by Christ; but it is worth while also to 
consider the judicial nullity of this so-called defence of the universal 
Church on Catholic principles. Not only those who became 
subsequently leaders of the Old Catholics, i.e. the best theologians 
of Catholic Germany, but even the German bishops (who, although 
servants of the Pope and disciples of the Jesuits, still possessed too 
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much German-Christian principle to call black white without a severe 
struggle) took calre to proclaim " for all time " * the evidence of this 
nullity. There were 1037 voters, arbitrarily selected by the Pope ; 
and they included in their number a pre-arranged majority composed 
of persons completely dependent, chiefly titular bishops and non- 
bishops, amongst others 300 daily pensioners of the Pope. Moreover, 
an order of the day was issued to make all collective opposition 
impossible, and to allow no right of examining the protocol, or of 
holding private conferences, or of printing any memorial against 
the proposed Dogma in Rome ; no possibility even so much as to 
understand most of the speakers ! Once the papal legates directly 
attempted a fraud — the substitution of a different Bill from that which 
was announced. Pius IX. set down a bishop, appealing to tradition, 
with '*I am Tradition;" again, when the most distinguished 
bishops implored him not entirely to annul the authority of the 
Church for the sake of establishing his own, he assured them he 
would do what he could, but he had — not yet read the intended 
definition of his infallibility I In spite of all this arbitrary and 
tyrannical conduct, the final decree is very deficient in that moral 
unanimity which is always a requisite for such decrees of Council ; 
only 533 out of the 1037 cried //or^if/, the rest refused, either wholly 
or partially, or got out of the way of the division ; and those 533 
represent, if the extent of their dioceses is summed up, not one half of 
the Catholic Church. But what is all that in comparison with the 
illegality of the decree ? Catholic truth can only be, according to 
Tridentine teaching, that which agrees with Scripture and tradition, 
^^ quod semper^ quod ubique^ quod ab ovmibus creditutn est;'' and the 
opposition of the new Dogma to this rule may be mathematically 
proved. There was once a Pope, Honorius, in the Monothelite 
controversy, who was cast out of the Church, and abandoned by his 
own followers as a heretic Canon law discusses the question: 
What is to be done when the Pope becomes a heretic ? which 
presupposes and takes for granted his non-infallibility ; and, at the 
time of the English Catholic emancipation, the Irish bishops 
declared upon oath, with the full knowledge of the Pope (in order to 
remove the objections of the State), that the infallibility of the Pope 
was no tradition, no Catholic doctrine ! Are we to believe that such 
clever men as the Jesuit advisers of Pius IX. (a man personally 
quite unlearned in theology) would have forced through a theoretical 

> Sothey repeatedly express themselves in their protests. 
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and more than disputable dogma, absolutely for nothing, without a 
practical aim sufficiently great to hallow the miserably unworthy 
means that they adopted? Nay, this Dogma, corrupt from the 
root, produces fruits worthy of the toil of these noble workmen. 

First of all, the whole of the Catholic Faith is now sensualized 
and mechanized, which with the Jesuit is everything. The 
infallible Church, as represented by an (Ecumenical Council which 
could not define what it pleased, but only what had been believed 
" always, everywhere, and by all," and which, if it contradicted that 
constant Christian consciousness, failed to obtain recognition as 
oecumenical, existed in a state of half palpable, half ideal grandeur, 
which still left room for learning and spirituality, and freedom of 
individual conviction. This Protestant leaven is now thoroughly 
purged out. Into the place of the Church, this visible man, who for 
the time being rules the Vatican, steps forward alone — ^he is 
" Tradition ;" he can also produce perfectly new revelations when 
opportunity serves ; and faith reduces itself to a simple '' sacrifizio 
deir intelletto" to this man. This is indeed fatal to the ethical 
nature of faith, but conducive in the highest degree to fanaticism. 

The second gain is the mechanization of the Church by the 

centralization of all power in one hand. So long as infallibility 

belonged to the (Ecumenical Council, and above all to the bishops 

assembled in council, so long the independence of the episcopate, 

the theoretical equality of all bishops, in spite of the precedence of 

the eldest brother in Rome, could not be taken away from the heads 

of the Church, or cease to be their living right. Times might 

arrive in which bishops might remember that they had other duties 

beside those towards the Pope, duty towards their people and their 

fatherland ; above all, duty towards the eternal Chief Shepherd, 

whose commands might point in a different direction from the order 

of the Pope, and accountability to the Lord of the Church. Such a 

contingency is now absolutely and for ever precluded. The Bishop 

of Rome is the absolute Head of the Church, and the bishops are his 

servants, his deputies, nothing more. This is not only the logical 

consequence of the infallibility made over to him alone by their 

united action, but it was expressly declared to be so by the 

constitution " Pastor -^temus," in which the result of the Council 

was announced to the world on the i8th of July, 1870. "If any 

man says," it is here proclaimed, " that the Pope of Rome has only 

the office of oversight or direction, but not full and supreme power of 
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jurisdiction over the whole Church, not only in things pertaining to faith 
and morals, but also in those which concern the discipline and govern- 
ment of the Church ; or even that he has only the chief part, but not 
the complete fulness of this highest power, or that this power is not 
regular and immediate (i.e. direct) as well over collective and separate 
Churches, as over collective and individual pastors and believers, let 
him be accursed." That this proclamation of the Pope as the 
Universal Bishop falls under the sentence of Pope Gregory the 
Great, who declared the claim to be the Universal Bishop of the 
Church a crime, is no matter to the present Romano-Jesuitical 
system. But for Governments it follows from these definitions, that 
they have henceforth in so-called well-meaning and peaceable 
bishops, mere puppets of the Pope. 

Thirdly, as to political dominion. No (Ecumenical Council had 
accepted as an article of faith the dependence of civil on papal power, 
and, therefore. Governments could afford to acquiesce in the bound- 
less pretensions of the Popes in that direction, because even the most 
bigoted Catholic was not prevented by his conscience from giving to 
the Emperor that which was his, even in opposition to the Pope. 
Since the Vatican Council, civil government has, for the Roman 
Catholic, ceased to exist, in opposition to the Papacy, as an 
independent, divine ordinance which is to be obeyed, even under 
some circumstances, against the will of the Pope. For with the 
defined infallibility of the Pope, speaking ex cathedrd^ all former ix 
cathedrd decisions of the Popes have become infallible, and binding 
on the consciences of Catholics, both as to faith and conduct, 
including the Bull " Ufiam sanctam^* of Boniface VIII., in which it 
is said : " But it is fit that the one sword should be under the other 
sword, and thus that worldly authority should be subject to spiritual 
power ;" and " We define, declare, decide, and proclaim that it is 
absolutely necessary to the welfare of every human creature to be 
subject to the Roman Pontiff." " If place be given to such a 
definition," said Bishop Dupanloup, of Orleans, in his judgment on 
the proposed Dogma, " then the Pope will be able to override and 
limit civil governments, to depose kings, and to enforce judicial 
proceedings against heretics." The Austrian and German bishops 
who were opposing the doctrine declared, on the loth of April, 
1870, that ''the doctrine which they, with almost all bishops of 
Catholic Christendom, had hitherto delivered to Christian people on 
the relation of Church and State, was a different doctrine from that 
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contained in the Bull * Unam sanctam/^ consequently, the whole 
Catholic teaching on the relation of Church and State was essentially 
changed by means of the definition of papal in&llibility. 

Men smile, perhaps, at such new dogmas ; but they are wrong to do 
so. Is the question unimportant, for example, whether the Inquisition, 
which threatens ^' to expose to hatred and contempt " those whom 
our penal law condemns to three years' imprisonment, shall henceforth 
"belong to the Constitution of the Roman Catholic Church?" 
Truly the shortsightedness is astonishing, with which it has been 
sometimes asserted that the Vatican Dogma had not, after all, resulted 
in the dangerous consequences which were at first anticipated. As 
if these consequences could have resulted within ten or twelve years ! 
Let us only wait, as the Popes and Jesuits are waiting, till one 
generation of clergy and laity has been fed and saturated with this 
new article of faith from their infancy ; and then ask for the fruits ot 
the Vatican Dogma in the attitude of Romish populaces towards 
Evangelical governments and their Evangelical fellow-countrymen. 

But let us return to the historical course of things ; let us re- 
member what, in our fatherland, followed the Council. I think there 
is little in our later Church history which is so calculated to bring 
the blood into the cheeks of every German Christian, so disgraceful 
is it on the one side, and so noble on the other. The German 
bishops had gone to Rome with the express declaration that it was 
impossible that a new article of faith should be made ; they had offered 
in Rome — considering the position that they held — a remarkably brave 
resistance to the new article of faith, which was proposed in spite of 
the stipulation to the contrary ; they had shown that it was without 
any support from the Bible, contradicted tradition, and contained 
in itself the most dangerous consequences for the relations of Church 
and State ; they had voted against it, and abandoned a synod which 
they protested was wanting in all freedom of discussion. And how 
did they return ? With the demand on their priests and people to 
submit with them to this innovation in their faith, and henceforth to 
change their hitherto Catholic faith ; with the demand on their govern- 
ments to allow the new doctrines — on the dangerous consequences of 
which they themselves had not been able to be silent — to be dis- 
seminated in the land as harmless ! Let no one talk of the scruples 
of conscience of these men ! They ought to have felt scruples of 
conscience which should have led them to resign their bishoprics ; 
for " Whatsoever is not of faith," Le. is not of conviction, ** that is 
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sin/' Yet there was not one who laid down his pastoral staff, 
though he could no longer bear it with honour ! Further still, with 
the single exception of one, who at least remained tolerant in silence, 
all used this pastoral staff to strike, to expel, to persecute those who 
persisted in the view that a lawful council could not change the old 
faith — could not create new articles of faith contradictory to it. 

On the other hand, it is one of the brightest spots in our history, 
that at this crisis a handful of Catholic scholars saved the honour of 
German Catholicism, and undertook the combat with the universal 
power of Rome, which the mightiest states stand in awe of. Certainly, 
even these men were not without some tragic share in the guilt of 
things having gone so far ; even they had been too silent on that 
which they had found it impossible to accept — ^perhaps in the hope 
that it might pass away, like a cloud, with the fantastical Pope who 
conceived it ; further, some of them, in their mistaken enthusiasm for 
the Church's independence of modern government, and in studied 
contempt for the Reformation, had assisted the Ultramontane spirit 
in developing its power, which became more and more contrary to 
their ideal. But now, when they saw that Catholicism was to be 
wholly transformed into Romanism, they atoned for all in which 
they had erred and had been wanting, with a confessor's courage, 
so much the more admirable because it not only sacrificed every con- 
sideration of further peace or honour in this life, but raised itself 
by a spiritual victory above all the considerations which make the 
breach of the visible unity of the Church so hard to faithful 
Catholics. It was, indeed, Martin Luther's case again. The Christian 
conscience^ fighting God's battles in the midst of the deepest affliction, 
once more tore asunder the strongest ties which the world knows. 
Here was the origin of Old Catholicism, as well as of the Reformation. 

{To be continued.) 



THE ANGLICAN CHUR^h ON THE LAKE OF GENEVA, AND 

BISHOP TITCOMB'S WORK. 

THE Right Rev. Dr. Titcomb, first Bishop for the English 
Church in Northern and Central Europe, made his primary 
visit to Switzerland in the month of September. After holding 
confirmations at Zurich and Berne, he proceeded to Neuchdtel, and 
thence, on the 19th, to Geneva. "The chaplaincy in this town" 
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(to quote from the entry made by the Bishop in the Church Record 
Book) "is one of the most interesting in Europe, having originated 
in a rudimentary form in the year 1555, when not a few English 
came to reside in Geneva, out of friendship to Calvin and the Swiss 
Reformers. Subject to periodical interruptions, it appears that a 
small English colony remained in this city throughout the rest of the 
sixteenth century and the seventeenth also. Thus, in 1643, P^'" 
mission was requested that * on account of troubles in England,' 
certain English seigneurs might retire to Geneva, 'provided they 
might be permitted to have the Gospel preached in their own 
language in the town by a pastor whom they would send for the 
purpose.' It was not, however, until 17 12 that this English pastorate 
began to assume a more definite and permanent form, when the 
Bishop of Bristol formally applied to the magistrates of Geneva for 
permission to establish a permanent ministry for the English Church, 
which was duly granted. In 1814 the Council of State granted the 
'Chapel of the Hospital' for divine service, when R, Sumner 
(afterwards Bishop of Winchester) officiated. This continued till 
1845-46, when efforts were commenced for building a British church. 
It was consecrated in 1853." 

During the incumbency of the present chaplain (appointed in 
1 881) the interior of the edifice has undergone various improvements. 
The pews have been altered so as to facilitate kneeling during 
prayer. A handsome east window by Messrs. Mayer, of Munich, 
has replaced the meaningless and dilapidated arrangement of former 
years— a change due to the liberality of Mrs. Jephson, the wife of a 
former chaplain. Another lady of the congregation bore the expense 
of a new velvet cover for the Holy Table, sanctuary hangings, &c., 
which were much needed; and a third contributed new service- 
books. 

The church is a "foundation" of the State, the congregation 
assembling for worship by permission of the Genevese Government — 
a permission which is from time to time renewed for a term of 
thirty years. The conduct of affaurs — of the " tepaporalities," at all 
events — is, however, absolutely in the hands of a committee of five, 
who are elected every two years by the male contributors to the 
funds. Provided these are British subjects, they require no other 
qualifications. 

From various causes, among which may be mentioned the small 
amount of favour which British visitors to the Continent have of late 
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years accorded to Geneva, the congregation have fallen oif consider- 
ably in point of numbers; yet an average attendance at the Sunday 
morning service of upwards of 150 is still registered, and about half 
that number may usually be counted in the evening. The worship 
is of an unpretending type, and includes the ordinary amount of 
chanting and singing. The Holy Communion is admmistered once 
at least every Sunday, and there are two early celebrations in the 
course of the month. During the winter and spring the chaplain 
holds a fortnightly Bible-class, which is well attended ; and since the 
whole town, and indeed the canton, is in a sense his parish, the 
pastoral visitation of his flock absorbs not a little of his time and 
strength. 

The writer of this article may perhaps be permitted to remark at 
this point, that the educational advantages open to all residents at 
Geneva, without distinction of nationality, are of a very high order. 
At the icoles secondaires (for girls) excellent instruction is obtained 
for the modest payment of twenty francs (sixteen shillings) per 
annum. On equally low. terms boys are admitted to the College^ 
which has a classical as well as a commercial side ; while the fees 
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payable at the Conservatoire de Musique are relatively small. Drawing 
lessons are given at the School of Art free of charge. These privi- 
leges naturally attract a more or less considerable number of 
strangers, and often enable those whose means are strictly limited to 
solve the problem of providing good schooling for their young 
people. Kindergarten are also in operation in different parts of the 
town, with large and well-merited success. The teaching at all these 
schools is through the medium of the French language, a small 
knowledge of which (indispensable, of course, on entering) is thus 
rapidly and easily increased. 

But to revert to the visit of the Bishop. The right rev. prelate 
was the guest of the chaplain (the Rev. J. Last), at whose house he 
found opportunities of making the acquaintance of many members of 
the congregation, particularly at Mrs. Last's weekly reception, an 
institution which promotes agreeable social intercourse among the 
English residents. On the 21st a confirmation was held in the 
church, which presented a very animated appearance, the hour fixed 
(7.30 p.m.) enabling a goodly number both of the colonists and the 
" natives " to attend the service. The Bishop was assisted by the 
chaplain, and also by the Rev. E. Goodridge, of the American 
Episcopal Church at Geneva, and the Rev. T. Aikin Sneath, Vicar 
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of Bledlow, Bucks. His lordship delivered two short and stirring 
addresses, which were listened to with marked attention, and made 
a profound impression, as did also his excellent sermon at the 
morning service. Before his departure the Bishop inquired into the 
financial affairs of the Church, and made certain recommendations 
with a view to increasing the stipend of the chaplain, which, 
" considering the importance of the chaplaincy " (to quote his lord- 
ship's words once more) "seems inadequate. Writing, as I now do, 
officially " (he adds) " I feel it to be my duty, as well as a pleasure, 
to tender to this local committee my sincere thanks for the evident 
care and attention with which they watch over the material interests 
of the Church. It is only in this union of brotherly love between 
pastor and laity that the Church can ever grow strong. From my 
experience of more than forty Continental chaplaincies which I have 
now visited, I have come to the conclusion that the English clergy 
abroad are subject to a number of trials and difficulties which are 
particularly their own, and of which those who remain at home have 
little experience. They may therefore claim in a very special 
manner the sympathy and assistance of their congregations." 

Thus far as to Bishop Titcomb's first episcopal visit to Geneva, 
which will be remembered as marking an epoch in the history of the 
Anglican congregation in this place, establishing, as it happily did, 
the best possible relations between his lordship and this portion of 
his widely scattered flock. 

From Geneva the Bishop went to Lausanne, where he was 
most kindly welcomed and hospitably entertained by the chaplain, 
the Rev. P. M, Singer. The chief event of general interest which 
took place in the course of this visit was a conference of 
Anglican chaplains resident in Switzerland, held at Mr. Singer's 
residence, under the presidency of the Bishop. Two papers were 
read, one at the morning sitting on " Our Pastoral Visits," by the 
Rev. J. Last, of Geneva; the other on " The Special Difficulties of the 
Continental Chaplain,'* by the Rev. P. M, Singer, in the afternoon. 
The Bishop's opening address was marked by a spirit of apostolic 
simplicity and fervour, and expressed his lordship's deep and paternal 
sympathy wdth his clergy in their isolated and often exceedingly 
difficult positions. Interesting and suggestive discussions followed 
the papers, in which each of the chaplains present took part. 
During the interval between the two sittings, Mr. Singer entertained 
his guests at luncheon, and a happy and helpful meeting was brought 
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to a close by the Bishop's benediction. On the following morning 
(the 26th) a confinnation was held in the new and beautiful English 
church, in the presence of a very large congregation, when the 
sacred rite was administered to sixteen candidates, whose behaviour 
on the occasion, as well as that of the worshippers, were (writes 
his lordship) "most impressive." After a graceful acknowledg- 
ment of Mr. and Mrs. Singer's kindness in inviting about forty 
members of the resident English community to meet him, a privilege 
which he " greatly enjoyed," Bishop Titcomb adds, — " I feel that the 
Church is always strengthened by the fraternal fellowship of the 
bishop with the laity, as also of the clergy." Here, too, he expressed his 
thankfulness " to the whole of the committee for the great care they 
take of the church, and the kind assistance they give to the chaplain. 
No less," continues his lordship, "would I thank the ladies and 
gentlemen of the efficient voluntary choir, who so well conduct 
the musical services. I think I may say without flattery that the 
antiphonal singing and rendering of the chanted psalms was about 
the best I have yet met with, and the organ accompaniment was no 
less in good taste and form." 

The Bishop preached twice on the following Sunday. " I quit 
this chaplaincy," he says, " much impressed with its flourishing con- 
dition, and regarding it as the chief centre of Church life in 
Switzerland." 

Vevey was the next place visited, the Bishop preaching there on 
St. Michael's Day^ and celebrating Holy Communion, being assisted 
by the Rev. Wm. P. Prior, the chaplain. Canon Woodroffe, and the 
Revs. — Kingdom and — Tasker. The confirmation on the following 
day was, remarks his lordship, " most admirably carried out, the 
behaviour, both of the congregation and candidates, being most 
reverent." 

Unfortunately, this chaplaincy is burdened with a heavy debt, 
some recommendations for the liquidation of which were made by 
the Bishop, who, after acknowledging the hospitality accorded him 
by Mr. and Mrs. Prior, proceeds : " I leave this beautiful Church 
station of Switzerland with a fervent prayer that the blessing of God 
may increase yet more and more upon the earnest and faithful efforts 
of its venerable chaplain to glorify His holy Name." 

Subsequently Bishop Titcomb went to Clarens, and thence to 
Montreux, where he was the guest of the Rev. P. Menzies Sankey, 
who had recently resumed his duties after a long and serious illness. 
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As the result of his inspection of the church, the Bishop writes : 
'* I find it perfect in all its arrangements. It is evidently loved and 
taken the greatest care of by the chaplain and congregation. The 
church plate and holy vessels are extremely beautiful and well 
preserved, several of them being recent gifts of members of the 
congregation. The daily and Sunday attendances, as also those of 
the communicants, impress me with much satisfaction, and exhibit an 
active state of Church life." After referring to a reception held at the 
house of one of the churchwardens (Mr. White) — "a kind of social 
gathering which he highly values " — his lordship then concludes his 
remarks : " Upon the whole, I regard the state of this chaplaincy 
with sincere gratification, and feel sure that it is serving the purpose 
for which it was established with much usefulness." 

It is needless to remark that the visitation, of which the above is 
a narrative, has greatly cheered the hearts and strengthened the 
hands of the clergy concerned, who, while rejoicing in their time- 
honoured connexion with the See of London, are deeply thankful 
to find themselves and their flocks committed to the care of a bishop 
so large-hearted and sympathetic as Dr. Titcomb. If on many 
points they appear to differ, on this they are likely to be cordially 
unanimous, — that their former and urgent need of episcopal visitation 
has now been happily supplied, and that the present arrangement, 
if placed on a permanent basis, may solve a delicate and difficult 
problem, to the satisfaction of the majority of those more immediately 
interested. J. L, 



EPISCOPAL SUPERVISION ON THE CONTINENT. 

SIR, — You were good enough to insert in the March and June numbers 
of last year some suggestions respecting episcopal supervision 
of the English chaplaincies on the Continent. In the two letters 
already published, it was attempted to show what were the wants and 
claims of the English Church in these lands. The scheme proposed to 
meet the requirements of the case is, perhaps, too extended to be carried 
out in toto on a first commencement to grapple with the case. Never- 
theless, its realization would be a great boon to our English communities 
abroad, and a powerful influence for good among the national Churches 
of Europe. In any case an extended episcopate is a necessity, and the 
ways and means of securing it cannot be deemed outside our reach. 

The statistics given in the March and June numbers of the Chronicle 
prove the substantiality of the Church of England in these parts, and 
point to the need of dioceses^ so that organization may be established, 
and the whole body of the Church efficiently administered by an active 
episcopate. 
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The present temporary arrangement for episcopal supervision over 
Central and Northern Europe, while heartily and gratefully hailed, does 
not meet the full wants of the case, and its provisional nature renders it 
unsatisfactory. The Bishop of London, the Colonial and Continental 
Church Society, and especially Bishop Tit comb, have, however, earned 
the warm thanks of the Church for doing all in their power. It behoves 
the Church at large to take up the matter. Our colonies, and even 
heathen districts ripe and unripe for the preaching of the Gospel, receive 
attention to their wants as far as the Church's resources at home permit ; 
but these centres of Church work, so near home, these little colonies of 
Church people in the not far distant lands of Europe, have been crying 
out for many a long year, " Come over and help us.*' Our condition 
and wants are often amongst the subjects for discussion at the Church 
Congress. It is to be hoped that they may be so represented as to make 
it evident that something more must be done than has been done in the past. 

Already the results of Bishop Titcomb's " labour of love " give evidence 
of what episcopal work can effect in even so short a time as twelve 
months ; while, under three bishops, Church development in the Diocese of 
Gibraltar has been most marked. Is the Church less adventurous than 
it was forty years ago, when it launched out into the deep, and founded 
an external titular bishopric in Southern Europe ? It is neither right 
nor generous to this struggling portion of the Church to deny it the one 
means whereby it may be enabled to go on from strength to strength, 
developing and bringing forth abundantly the fruit of holiness in the 
lives of its members. 

The object of the present letter is to suggest, what appears to the 
writer to be, a somewhat feasible scheme for gathering the necessary 
funds for the purpose of a permanent endowment for two bishoprics. 
With the boundaries of the present Diocese of Gibraltar somewhat re- 
arranged, there would be abundant scope for a bishop in South-East 
Europe, Egypt, and Western Asia ; while Northern and Central Europe 
would aflford ample area and work for another. 

As to whether the bishops superintending these areas should be 
titular, suffragan, or coadjutor, is a matter for " those in authority " to 
decide. In any case they should be resident for at least nine months in 
the year within the liniits of their dioceses, and administer them, as far 
as circumstances permit, on the lines of an English diocese. But, as a 
British possession in Southern Spain has provided a title in the past for 
an English bishop, why should not a British island in the Eastern 
Mediterranean do the same duty in the present? Nay, for that matter, 
why not also an island in the North Sea.f^ Heligoland^ Gibraltar^ 
and Cyprus would form a triangle most complete in itself and most 
suggestive with symbolism ! 

The bishops of these proposed two new dioceses would require at least 
a similar income to that provided for the Bishop of Gibraltar, viz. 
;£i2oo per annum. To secure this it would be necessary to raise and 
capitalize some ;£5o,ooo. This would produce ;£iooo a year for each 
bishop, which amount might be supplemented by ;^2oo a year raised 
through offertories in the chaplaincies of each diocese. There would be 
at least sixty or seventy such in each diocese, besides a considerable 
number of temporary and season ones, so that this would not be a 
difficult matter to effect. But the ways and means of gathering the very 
substantial sum of ;^So,ooo do not, perhaps, seem very promising or 
encouraging. '* Omnium rerum voluptas ipso quo debet fugari periculo 
crescit." If the mythical ;£i 5,000 said to be*in the hands of trustees in 
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England for the Jerusalem bishopric could be turned to better account 
for this purpose, there would at once be a good nucleus for an endowment . 
fund. There seems to be every reason to desire that the Anglo-Prussian 
an*angement should fall through, and the English fund be devoted for 
furthering a scheme which practically incorporates the old bishopric 
under another name, and extends considerably the sphere of its useful- 
ness. Then again we may reasonably hope that if a serious endeavour 
were made to carry out such a scheme as this, the Church Societies in 
England would come forward handsomely in support of it. Would it be 
expecting too much to count on a sum-total of ;£ 15,000 from the following, 
viz. the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the Church Missionary 
Society, the Additional Home Bishopric Fund, the Colonial Bishopric 
Fund, the Society for Promotion of Christian Knowledge, and the 
Colonial and Continental Church Society? This latter is generously 
bearing the expense of the present arrangement for episcopal supervision 
over Northern and Central Europe. 

From these two sources mentioned above it might be possible and 
feasible to secure ;£3o,ooo towards the required ;£ 50,000. ;£2o,ooo would 
still remain to be raised. To accomplish this task it would first be 
necessary to form a powerful committee in England, with some repre- 
sentatives of the Church in the United States, which is to a considerable 
extent interested in this work. There should also be a local committee 
in each chaplaincy in Europe. By vigorous efforts, and perhaps by 
limiting the subscriptions to fixed sums such as ;£5, £\^ loj., and u., 
every one^ from the richest to the poorest, interested in such a scheme 
and desirous of the Church's welfare in so important a part of the world 
as Continental Europe, would contribute his small quota. " Many a little 
makes a mickle I " There are some advantages not to be overlooked in 
the system of limited subscriptions. From the foreign chaplaincies alone 
a very substantial portion of the ;^20,ooo would be forthcoming. There 
are more than two hundred permanent chaplaincies on the Continent, 
some of which are certainly somewhat thin in point of numbers, but 
others have a very substantial resident population. Paris alone is 
estimated to have 18,000 English and American residents ; St. Petersburg 
has a wealthy community ; Moscow, Dresden, and Brussels likewise ; 
while in the Gibraltar diocese there are many centres of wealth and 
population. There are also innumerable season and temporary chap- 
laincies, from which offertories in the height of the season might bring 
in a very considerable sum. The United States, Ireland, and Scotland, 
equally with England, are concerned in the well-being and efficiency of 
our branch of the Church Catholic on the Continent. This undertaking, 
then, should command the support of the Church in these lands. Once 
establish a powerful committee, and raise a public interest in the work 
by making known the existing state of things and the solid, urgent claims 
of the case, Churchmen in all parts would willingly come forward to the 
rescue, and respond to the appeal for ;£2o,ooo. 

If, then, the ^ 15,000 held by the trustees for the Jerusalem Bishopric 
Fund can be appropriated for this more deserving purpose, if the Church 
Societies in England could see their way to support the undertaking with 
the liberality which characterizes them, and if those in authority could so 
plead the cause as to command the co-operation of Churchmen in all 
parts, ;£5o,ooo, substantial a sum as it is, could be accumulated and 
capitalized for the purpose of the permanent endowment of two more 
bishoprics for the English Church on the Continent. 

A Chaplain in Northern Europe. 
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SHORT CHRONICLE FOR THREE.MONTHS. 

Nov. 3. Pope Leo formally affirmed the authenticity of the alleged 
relics of St James, Athanasius, and Theodore, found in 
1879 in the Cathedral of Compostella. 
8. Death of Monsignore Nerses, Armenian Patriarch, at 
Constantinople. 

12. Meeting of the Committee of the Anglo-Continental 
Society in London, attended by the Bishops of Minnesota 
and Albany, and Dr. Hale, from America. 

14. Centenary of the consecration of Bishop Seabury observed 

at St. Paul's Cathedral, London. 
18. The Second Reading of the Franchise Bill. 
„ Commencement of the East London Mission. 

28. Resignation of the Most Rev. R. C. Trench, Archbishop 
of Dublin, 

Dec. 4. The Second Reading of the Redistribution Bill, 

13. Dynamite explosion at London Bridge. 

14. Announcement of the forthcoming resignation of the 
Right Rev. Christopher Wordsworth, Bishop of Lincoln. 

16. Lord Wolseley reached Korti on his way up the Nile. 

18. Lord Plunket, Bishop of Meath, elected Archbishop of 
Dublin, Metropolitan, and Primate of Ireland, by the 
Synods of Dublin, Glendalough, and Kildare. 

19. Centenary of the death of Dr. Johnson. 

„ Death of the Right Rev. T. B. Fuller, D.D., Bishop of 

Niagara. 
25. Earthquakes in Spain. 

29. Desert March of Sir Herbert Stewart from Korti to 
Gakdul, Abu Klea, Gubat, and Matamneh. 

30. Rev. E. H. Bickersteth nominated Dean of Gloucester. 

31. Quincentenary of Wyclif. 

Jan. I. Sir Herbert Stewart reached Gakdul. 

2. Dynamite explosion oh the Metropolitan Railway. 

6. Death of the Right Rev. J. Jackson, Bishop of London. 

8. Consecration of the Rev. W. Paret as Bishop of Maryland. 

17. Battle of Abu Klea, Victory of Sir Herbert Stewart. 

19. Battle of Gubat. Victory of Sir Herbert Stewart and Sir 
Charles Wilson. 
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Jan. 24. Dynamite explosions at Westminster Hall, the House of 
Commons, and the Tower. 

26. Fall of Khartoum. Death of General Gordon. 

27. Election of Rev. C. Hamilton as Bishop of Niagara. 

28. Arrival of Sir Charles Wilson at Khartoum, and return to 
Gubat. 



France, — A priest in one of the southern towns of France writes to 

the Signal: — "I belong to the Catholic clergy of . I am on good 

terms with my superiors, and, I believe, esteemed by my parishioners. I 
have never read any Protestant works, but by the perusal of our Catholic 
writers, reflection^ and prayer I have come to the conviction that our 
doctrines are false on several points. I am in doubt, and I ask God to 
give me quiet for study, that I may find the truth. My one prayer is for 
light, ut videamJ*—Signal^ Nov. 29, 1884. 

Italy, — " Curci had but one alternative, either utterly to break with the 
Vatican or to retract. He knows that he has spoken the truth ; he 
knows that he has spoken and written as his conscience dictated to him, 
that with few exceptions every one has approved of his book, that his 
book will be read, and, once read, will bear the fruit for which he wrote 
it. He is convinced that, writing as he wrote, he simply obeyed God. . . . 
May God pardon the old man who, without having the prospect of the 
stake and the fire like Galileo, debased himself to the retractation of that 
Which he thinks, and will think to his last breath, to be the truth. As the 
great Galileo on his retractation said, Eppur si muove^ so Curci, as he 
retracts, says, Eppur ho scritto la verith. And as the teaching of the first 
remained in spite of Rome, so the words of the last will remain even in 
his own despite. It is for him hereafter to make his account with God." 
—Paolo Sarpi (Venice), Dec. 24, 1884. 

SoutJtern Italy, — ^Two years have elapsed since a great crime was 
committed at Corlentini. A priest named Failla, on clearing out the pyx 
and consuming every particle, tasted something bitter. On the termina- 
tion of the mass he was attacked by severe pains in the bowels, and died 
in a few minutes in the sacristy. A post-mortem examination proved 
that the unfortunate priest had been poisoned with strychnine, and on 
examining the pyx minutely some particles of strychnine were discovered. 
Suspicion fell upon a canon of the church, Gaetano Limoli, who cherished 
a great hatred against the deceased — a feeling which had recently been 
much increased by some promotion awarded to him by the Archbishop of 
Syracuse. Limoli had a brother who was a druggist, by whom the shop 
was often left to the care of the canon, who had thus the means of 
supplying himself with poison. Limoli was arrested and consigned to 
the prison of Syracuse, where he has remained for two years. Last week 
the case was brought before the Camera di Consiglio (equivalent to our 
grand jury) of the Court of Appeal of Catania, when it was decided that 
for want of proof there was no ground for penal proceedings against the 
canon. * Meantime, it is beyond doubt,' says the Roma^ ' that the priest 
Failla died of poison, mixed with the particles representing the body and 
blood of our Lord Jesus Christ.*" — Times^ Jan. 9, 1885. 

Italian Mission in New York, — *' This noble work, conducted under the 
auspices of the Church, begins the twelfth year of its organization on 
the first Sunday of November. Summer and winter the services have 
been conducted in the Italian language every Sunday, and private con- 
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ferences at least twice a week. The missionary has not taken even one 
week of vacation, and the large Italian colony settled in this metropolis 
has not shown less interest in his ministrations. Although the central 
point of the mission is now in Grace Chapel, yet its influence is felt in the 
down-town quarters, where mostly the Italians dwell. They have a 
Prayer Book and a hymnal prepared for them in their language by the 
missionary. The Holy Communion is celebrated on the first Sunday of 
every month ; baptisms and marriages take place every Sunday at the 
afternoon service. All the days of the week the missionary is kept 
tramping about the city, visiting, attending the sick, composing dissen- 
sions, instructing, finding work for the unemployed, schools for the 
children, supplies for the indigent. 

** The past year has been like the past ten years, fruitful in good works. 
The Sunday-school numbered 1 80 children . The candidates for confirma- 
tion were 52 ; baptisms, 24; marriages, 9 ; funerals, 12 ; communicants 
approaching the Holy Table, about 500 ; visits made to sick people, 188 ; 
missionary visits, 200 ; conferences, 104 ; books of sacred song. Prayer 
Books, New Testaments, and Bibles in Italian distributed, nearly 400 
volumes." — Churchman^ Nov. 8, 1884. 

Spain, — Miss Whately describes the funeral of a Protestant girl as 
follows : — " The girPs brothers wished to have her interred in the Roman 
Catholic cemetery, as otherwise they would lose their work ; but they did 
not anticipate the bitter sorrow they were bringing on themselves by their 
half-heartedness. Arrived at the gate of the cemetery, they were refused 
admittance ; they were not even allowed to leave the coffin in the dead- 
house, but were obliged to leave it in the road outside, and there for four 
hours, in the broiling sun, the broken-hearted relatives sat beside the 
coffin ! Meanwhile, a priest had been sent to the house to inquire into 
the matter. He asked who had been with her at the last, and if she had 
confessed and received absolution. He was told that an English lady 
had been with her, and immediately said, 'She died like a dog, and 
must be buried like one.^ So a grave was dug in the prickly cactus 
hedges that border the cemetery, so that she might not contaminate holy 
ground, and the sorrowing brothers were not even allowed to see her 
remains conunitted to the dust. 

** So there lies all that is mortal of Rafaela, in the cactus hedge by the 
roadside ; there is nothing to show where her resting-place is ; but God 
will know where to find His child at the last day. The poor mother and 
all her family, worn out with watching and sorrow, were turned out of 
their dwelling, and compelled to search for a fresh lodging." — Light and 
Tfuth, Nov., 1884. 

Portugal, — " A colporteur in the employ of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, of the name of Jos6 Joaquim Lage (member of the Lusi- 
tanian Church, Villa Nova), while going his round last month, in a small 
country place in the north of Portugal, and offering the Scriptures for 
sale as he went along, met a Roman Catholic priest, the Rev. Joas Antonio 
Ribeiro, who, coming up to him, began to question him concerning the 
books he was offering for sale. 

" The colporteur told him they were copies of the Holy Scriptures, ta 
which the priest replied, * Let me see them.' After a few moments' 
silence, and looking at the Bible which the colporteur stretched out to 
him, he said : * I will have you taken up ; for this book is false.' The 
colporteur was first taken to the village constable, then to the adminis* 
trador (mayor), and afterwards to the chief magistrate. They ordered 
the poor man to prison, and kept him there for six days, and then refused 
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to return his books. The Scriptures sold by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society's colporteurs are the translation from the Latin Vulgate 
(omitting the Apocryphal books) approved and sanctioned by the Roman 
Catholic Church itself."— Z?}?A/ and Truth, Jan., 1885. 

Bulgaria. — " The Exarch of Bulgaria having appointed three bishops 
for UsKub, Ochrida, and Adrianople, the CEcumenical Patriarch has sent 
a note to the Porte protesting against the ratification of appointments 
contrary to the privileges of the Patriarchate. The CEcumenical Synod 
intends to ask the Russian Church whether it regards the Bulgarian 
Church as schismatic, and in the event of Russia declining to recognize 
an excommunication of the Bulgarian Church, the Synod intends pro- 
nouncing an excommunication against the Russian Church." — The Times, 
Jan. 26, 1885. 

" In Bulgaria the [Roman Catholic] hierarchy is re-established, and 
Monsignore Paoli, the illustrious and sympathetic Archbishop of 
Bucharest, lately consecrated, in the presence of a court that is still 
schismatical. the magnificent cathedral which we hope will see the 
return to the faith of this beautiful country so long sleeping in schism." — 
Les Missions Catholiques, Jan. 2, 1885. 



Liturgia della Chiesa Cattolica Italiana. [Roma, Piazzetta 
Sciarra62; 1884. Pp. 197.] 

The Liturgy or Communion Service of the Italian Catholic Church 
is framed upon a right principle ; it is a revision, not a new com- 
position. Monsignore Savarese has taken the Roman Missal, and 
having cut out from it those parts which are Romish instead of 
Catholic, he has translated the remainder into the vernacular for 
the use of the congregation of St Paul. There will be a difference 
of opinion as to the judgment with which the excisions haye been 
made. While some -may think that too much has been done, it 
will probably be the opinion of most English Churchmen that the 
true standing ground has hardly yet been reached ; nevertheless, if 
they are men of equitable mind, they will not for that reason 
cofSdemn this first effort on the part of the Old Catholic reformers, 
but rather wait patiently for the completion of so good a beginning ; 
for it is a thought full of wonder and of pity that this is the first 
Office of the Holy Communion that an Italian has ever seen in his 
own native language since the language has existed. The very fact, 
therefore, of its appearing in Italian may, in itself, constitute an era 
in the history of the Italian Church. Should the reformed Italian 
Catholics become powerful enough, by the adhesion of larger 
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numbers than they have at present, they may force the hand even of 
Rome, and compel the Vatican authorities to allow Italian versions 
of the Mass, as they allow the use of native languages in the East 

The book before us is thoroughly conservative in its character. 
For Confession to God, the Blessed Virgin, St. Michael, St. John the 
Baptist, Peter, Paul, and All Saints, it substitutes a Confession to 
God in the presence oftYit Blessed Virgin Mary and the other named 
Saints ; and it commemorates the memory of the same Saints that 
appear in the Roman Liturgy, including Cosmas and Damian. 
This will show that no change has been made, except where 
doctrinal exigencies imperiously demanded it. This careful handling 
of the Liturgical Books hitherto accepted is of the best omen. Not 
only those who have been accustomed to the Roman Missal thus 
escape offence, but we see in the act of the revisers a pledge of a 
grave and moderate spirit, without which the movement would be 
likely to run into excess and perish from its own violence. 

There are, however, three points in the Liturgia which we think 
that the revisers should not allow to stand unaltered in the future. 
The first of these is the use of the word " Host" It is probable 
that this word originally meant no more than that the Eucharist 
was a Sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving \ for the word is borrowed 
from the Vulgate translation of the Book of Leviticus, where it is 
used as a translation of the Hebrew and Greek terms signifying the 
Peace offering or Sacrifice of thanksgiving offered by the Jews. By 
degrees it slid into the signification, made familiar by classical usage, 
of a victim ; still, however, by the word Host was understood both 
the bread and the wine as constituting together the Eucharistic 
offering, and it is in this sense that the word is used in the text of 
the Mass, where "the pure, the holy, the immaculate Host" is 
described as being " the holy bread of eternal life, and the cup of 
everlasting salvation." But when the doctrine which Anselm first 
taught became popular, namely, that " the whole Christ is in each of 
the species," and in consequence of that doctrine the administration 
of the Cup was given up, the word Host naturally became confined 
to the Bread, and in this way the word is used in the rubrics of the 
Mass, which differ thus from the usage of the text, and show them- 
selves to be of later date. The Italian Catholic Church has of 
course reintroduced the participation of the Cup ; but if the Bread 
alone without the Cup be the Host, whether we understand thereby 
the victim or the sacrifice, the administration of the Cup is super- 
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fluous. If, on the other hand, the administration and participation 
of both the bread and the wine are necessary, as Christ com- 
manded, then neither the bread nor the wine can separately be called 
the Host. No doubt the word Ostia has come by a long usage to 
mean in Italy a wafer, but Ostia cannot be dissevered in sense from 
the Latin Hostia ; it must therefore mean, not merely a wafer, but a 
sacrifice or victim, and in this sense it is used in many of the prayers 
called Segreta in the present volume. It is altogether an oversight, 
therefore, to follow the existing rubrics of the Mass, and to represent 
the priest as holding in his hands the Host when he holds the Bread, 
and as administering the Host when he administers the Bread." 

Another expression unadvisedly retained in the post-Communion is 
Sacrifizio di propiziazione^ as applied to the Holy Eucharist. We 
find here the main distinction between the doctrine of the Sacrifice 
of the Mass and the Eucharistic Sacrifice. The Sacrifice of the 
Mass is propitiatory, for in it the priest is supposed to offer Christ to 
the Father as a propidation of His wrath ; but the Eucharistic Sacrifice 
is gratulatory, that is, it is an offering made to God in joyous 
acknowledgment of being in communion with Him, The first 
answers to the sin offering of the Jews, the end of which was pro- 
pitiation and expiation ; the second answers to the peace offerings, 
which indicated that the offerer was already reconciled to God. 
The sin offering was accomplished on the cross, and cannot be 
repeated ; peace offerings continue for ever. 

Again we notice that in some of the collects the unhappy words 
mereamur and meritum are translated by meritiamo and merito in 
such a way as may continue to encourage the idea of human merit, 
though no such purpose is proposed. 

These and some other points of minor importance, such as the 
rubric instructing the priest to strike himself three times on the 
breast, and the translation oifiat nobis by diventi a nostro vantaggio 
in the-Prayer of Consecration, may well be looked to in the second 
edition. But we repeat that a vast step has been taken by the 
publication of this Liturgia^ and we think it far better that the 
changes made in it should err on the side of too little rather than 
of too great change. We congratulate Monsignore Savarese on his 
work. 

9 The late Rev. James Skinner, speaking of a conversation with a priest of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church in Illyria, says, "The old priest dwelt, to me with much emphasis upon his 
rejection of the word hostia^ and his preservation of the unmutilated Sacrament of the Body and 
Blood of our Lord." — Memoir, p. 57. 

E 2 
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Letters of the Rev. J. B. Mozley, D.D., late Canon of 
Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Oxford. Edited by his Sister. [Rivingtons, 
1885. Pp. 358.] 

The period just before the time that we can recollect ourselves is 
generally one of singular obscurity to us. It has not yet become 
historical, and we cannot reproduce it out of the stores of our minds. 
We are thankful, therefore, for any light thrown upon it, more 
especially if it has been a stirring time which has affected the course 
of events which we ourselves witness. For this reason, as well as 
others, Churchmen of this generation will read \rith avidity the letters 
of such a man as Dr. James Mozley. Still more will this be the 
case with men of sixty years old and upwards, who are graduates of 
the University of Oxford, and who took an interest in the Oxford 
movement which at that time convulsed the University. In the 
volume before us we may watch the drama unfold itself, the history 
of which is given in Palmer's Narrative of Events connected with the 
Publication of the Tracts for the Times, There is a vividness caused 
by Letters written on the spot and at the moment, which no connected 
history can supply, when the Letters are written by a man of the 
simplicity and the ability of James Mozley. 

The introduction contains letters which passed between James 
Mozley while still a schoolboy, and his elder brother, Thomas Mozley, 
known as Fellow of Oriel, Editor of the British Critic^ one of the 
brothers-in-law of J. H. Newman, and author of two volumes of Remi- 
niscences. Here, as might be expected, the most interesting letters are 
those of the elder brother, from which we believe that no schoolboy 
could fail to derive the greatest benefit, showing him, as they do, not 
so much what, but how, to read with profit. Soon the interest con- 
centrates on James. We see him standing at Corpus for a scholarship 
at the age of thirteen, and only not elected because he was too 
young. Then he enters at Oriel at the age of seventeen. The date 
is 1830; so we at once see the names of Newman, Whately, Henry 
Wilberforce, Robert Wilberforce, Froude, Keble, Ogilvie, Pusey. 
In 1833 we read: "Newman has at last come. He landed at 
Brighton from Dieppe, and reached Oxford on Thursday." The 
next letter speaks of "a considerable number of tracts, the first 
production of the Society established for the Dissemination of 
High Church Principles," the tracts being written by Newman, who, 
we are told in the next letter, "is becoming perfectly ferocious in 
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the cause, and proportionately sanguine of success." Perhaps the 
undergraduate's mind was too much taken off from the studies of the 
place, for in 1834, instead of a first-class, he only obtains a third. 
This is plainly a great disappointment ; but his buoyancy of spirit 
soon returns. The next year he gains the English Essay. In 1836 
comes the appointment of Hampden as Regius Professor of Divinity. 
"That very day Pusey gave a dinner to the leaders of orthodoxy in 
the University, at which Newman and Hook of Coventry, who 
happened to be up as select preacher, and others were present. A 
petition was agreed to,' to be signed by the resident masters, expressive 
of their condemnation of Hampden's tenets, and their entire want of 
confidence in him. Newman took the expose of Hampden in hand, 
and proceeded in a most miraculous way, day and night, I might 
almost say, for he sat up reading and writing the whole of Wednesday 
night." In spite of protests^ Hampden was appointed; and on 
March 22nd the Convocation was held for the condemnation of his 
tenets, which was only prevented by the veto of the Proctors. In 
i837,^ames Mozley failed of a Fellowship in Lincoln College, but 
determined to stay in Oxford, at first in Dr. Pusey's house, and then 
in a sort of hostel established by Pusey and Newman. In 1838 he 
was ordained. In 1841 we reach the publication of Tract XC, and 
the storm that succeeded it. Then come the struggle over the Poetry 
Professorship and the Welsh Bishoprics, and the suspension of Dr. 
Pusey ; and so we reach the time when the announcement is made 
that Newman is giving up St. Mary's, "which is indeed sad 
news." 

Up to this time Mozley had simply been a follower of Newman, 
two of whose sisters were married to two of his brothers, and under 
whose infiuence he had been from the time that he had entered the 
University. He now takes a more independent line. His love for 
the Church of England never wavered, and when he found that he had 
to choose between the Church of England and Newman, he did not 
hesitate. Speaking of one of the first deserters to Rome, he 
writes : — 

"A. B. never cared much about the Church of England. All his very 
youthful days he was a liberal, afterwards he altered in deference to 
Newman and Froude ;. but he never had any feelings for the Church. 
He never cared about her best men, nor her interesting periods. He 
never cared a jot for Charles I., or Laud, and all the rest of them. 
He has not, and never had any historical, poetical, or romantic associations 
connected with her. . . We should take our Church as a whole, and look 
on her historically, and trace her tendencies. There is a spirit within the 
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Church now, I think, that will work whatever individuals leave her*' 
(p. 147). 

MeantimCi the evident tendency of Newman's course, and the 
audacious demands made by Ward's /^<i/ </« Christian Church^vfex^ 
irritating the Hebdomadal Board beyond its endurance. Ward was con- 
demned and degraded by a vote in Convocation. The condemnation 
of No. XC was proposed, but vetoed by the two Proctors, Guillemard 
and Church. By the spring of 1845, Newman's desertion of the Church 
of England has become an assured fact In May of that year 
Mozley writes :— 

" What be says of himself is, that he is borne along by an irresistible 
course of mind m the direction he is going, — that he has withstood it, and 
yet it will take him. I don't know that there is anything new in this. It 
is what most persons who go through religious changes describe them- 
selves as undergoing. But it is the ground he takes ; he cannot help the 
working of his own mind. So now he has come to a point where I 
cannot follow him. But I cannot help that. No one, of course, can 
prophesy the course of his own mind ; but I feel at present that I could 
no more leave the English Church than fly. What the upshot of this is 
to be, we have yet to see. We are in a struggle. One's spiritual home is 
a stormy and unsettled one ; but still it is one's home. At least it is 
mine'* (p. 168). 

The article in the Christian Remembrancer on Newman's secession 
fell to Mozley to write; and it had a decisiveness of tone about it 
which would naturally annoy Newman's worshippers : — 

*' I expect it will annoy some people, but the fact is not to be avoided 
that a new relation is begim between Newman and the English 
Church, and some one must be the person to express that new relation. 
I have had the office, and a most disagreeable one it has been ; but I feel 
strongly, that staying in the English Church as I do, I stayed to support 
her, and not to give her up, or stand loosely by her " (p. 173). 

As time goes on new questions arise. We see the Guardian 
newspaper started in the year 1846, and hardly outliving its infancy, 
Mr. Gladstone's first election for Oxford causes the chief excitement 
of 1847, followed by the commotion arising from the appointment of 
Dr. Hampden to the See of Hereford. In 1850 comes the Gorham 
judgment, on which point Mozley separated himself from his friends, 
and thereupon gave up the editorship of the Christian Remembrancer. 
In 1852 we see the election of Lord Derby as Chancellor of Oxford ; 
and in 1853 the struggles over the first Oxford Reform Bill. In 1855 
Mozley's great work on Predestination was written. In the following 
year he accepted the College living of Old Shoreham. We have 
glimpses of the Essay and Review Controversy in 1859-61, in 
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which Mozley did not take a prominent part. In 1865 his Bampton 
Lectures on Miracles were delivered. His appointment by Mr. 
Gladstone to a Canonry at Worcester, in 1869, gives occasion for the 
publication of an important letter by Mr. Gladstone, in which he 
complains that '^ among the canons of our cathedrals even, and more 
especially since 1840, there are but few who have contributed, or are 
likely to contribute, much to the theological store of the Church of 
England in this day of her pressing need " (p. 302). Mozley, agreeing 
with Gladstone, strongly deprecates the plan of utilizing canonries by 
attaching local employment to them ; — 

"It would disconnect the cathedrals from the great stream of 
philosophical and theological thought in the Church, and make them 
mere representatives of diocesan boards and committees. Everything 
now tends to drive the claims of learning and thought to the wall, to give 
everything to busy men ; a proportion ought to be insisted upon. I see 
Stanley and Mansel take this line. There can be no doubt that Gladstone 
has it in his mind to rectify the disproportion " (p. 304). 

Yet there can be no doubt that that disproportion has been 
increased rather than rectified since those words were written.* 

There is only one more event in Mozley's life to chronicle : this 
is his return to Oxford as Regius Professor of Divinity in x86i, 
when he took his degree of Doctor of Divinity. At Oxford, the 
remainder of 'Dr. Mozley 's work was done, and it was a great work ; 
for it consisted, besides the ordinary professorial work, of preaching 
the sermons and delivering the lectures which have since been 
published, and have made their mark upon the world. On January 
4th, 1878, he passed away, leaving behind him a reputation which 
has grown year by year and is still increasing. 

Harriet MonselL A Memoir. By the Rev. T. T. Carter. 
[Masters, 1884. Pp. 247.] 

This is a beautiful and touching book, but it is not the complete 
life of Harriet MonselL It is rather selections from her life. A 
supplement to it, indicating some of the lacuncB, will be found in a 
paper opportunely published in the Church Quarterly Review, What 
are we to say of a memoir of the life of Mrs. Monsell as Mother 
Superior of the Clewer Sisterhood, in which Bishop Wilberforce's 

^ Rev. Arthur W. Haddan, Rev. £. C. WooIIcombe, and Rev. R. Greswell were the men to 
whom Mr. Gladstone owed his first election at Oxford. They were men of learning^ and piety, 
and would have adorned any cathedral establishment, but they received no promotion ; two of 
them died as incumbents of country villages, the third as still an Oxford resident. Mr. Gladstone 
is not indisposed to reward political services by ecclesiastical promotion, witness the See of 
London, the Deanery of Manchester, and a Canonry of Ripon. But those who gave him 
enthusiastic support while he was still a Liberal-Conservative, but declined to follow him in his 
later political developments, have not found favour with him. 
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name scarcely occurs, and where there is scant notice even of her 
brother-in-law, Bishop Harris? However, the picture which Canon 
Carter gives us is, as we have said, very beautiful ; it could not be 
otherwise. Mrs. Monsell was throughout so true, so genuine, so 
spiritual, and at the same time so simple, that any ray of light thrown 
upon her from any quarter presents to us a woman not only devotedly 
loved by those about her, but also loving and lovable. 

It chanced to the writer of these lines to meet her thirty-six years ago 
in Italy, on that last visit which she paid to it with her husband, and to 
join her party in travelling through the peninsula to Naples, where her 
husband died, when she was accompanied by her sister and her brother- 
in-law, Mr. Charles Harris, and one other friend, all of whom have 
now passed away. It chanced, too, that the writer did not see her 
again until it was his lot to summon her to the death-bed of Bishop 
Harris in the year 1874. It was interesting to notice how entirely 
she was the same woman before the great work of her life at Clewer 
began, and now when it was nearly being brought to its close. In 
the comparatively young wife of 1849 and the comparatively aged 
Mother Superior of 1874 there was apparent the same character, 
the same individuality. She was as deeply a religious woman in 
1849 ^ ^"^ 1874, and she was as bright, merry, buoyant, cheerful, 
and almost pla)rful in 1874 as in 1849. This simplicity and natural- 
ness of character was the secret charm by means of which she was 
enabled to do the great work which she accomplished. She was 
not lifted up, as some women have been, by the position of authority 
which she held, nor was she stiffened into a female ecclesiastic. She 
did not walk about calling herself a lady abbess, or a mother eldress, 
or a Church dignitary of any kind. She was Mother Superior, but 
all the time she was Mrs. Monsell ; and her simple, unaflfected 
behaviour as a kind-hearted lady, and her Irish humour, helped her 
to do the work she had to do as the head of a religious society, and 
saved her from the failure, mistakes, and faults which others in like 
position have committed. Her honest and loyal obedience to her 
Bishop, that Bishop being Samuel Wilberforce, and the memory 
which she cherished for the faith in which her husband died, and her 
experience of religion on the Continent, and her own sound sense 
kept her a faithful member of the Church of England, and thus she 
escaped another rock on which it appeared at one time that Anglican 
Sisterhoods were destined to founder, and which is yet a serious 
danger to them. 
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Mr. Carter's Memoir gives a sketch of Mrs. MonselFs early and 
married life, of her work at Clewer, her resignation of it, and her 
death at Folkestone. We thank him for a book written in forgetful- 
ness of himself respecting a work of which he might fairly say, Cujus 
pars ftiagnafui, but we should have thanked him still more had he 
given us a full and comprehensive, instead of an incomplete view of 
the subject of his memoir. 

Modern Criticism and Clement's Epistles to Virgins. 
By J. M. CoTTERiLL, author oiPeregrinus Proteus, [Edinburgh : 
Clark, 1884. 8vo. Pp. 126.] 

A notice of Mr. Cotteriirs former work appeared in the Foreign 
Church Chronicle iox March, 1883 (vol. iv. p. 58). In it he attempted 
to show that a considerable number of ancient writings, usually held 
in high esteem, were forgeries of late date — perhaps as late as the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century. The object of the present book is to 
show that Clement's Epistles to Virgins have no claim to antiquity. 
These epistles have hitherto been known only from a Syriac trans- 
lation discovered by Wetstein about 1750. They have been 
considered by some editors the genuine production of St. Clement 
of Rome. " Competent judges have assigned these epistles to the 
middle of the second century, but their arguments hardly suffice to 
exclude a somewhat later date." (Smith's Diet, of Chr. Biog. vol. i. 
P- SS9O Mr. Cotterill first shows that they were not really known 
to Epiphanius and Jerome, who have been supposed to refer to them. 
He then points out that long passages in the Homilies of Antiochus 
Palaestinensis (circ. a.d. 620) correspond to passages in these 
epistles, — so much so, that the original Greek, from which the Syriac 
was taken, was reconstructed from the Homilies. He then proceeds 
to argue that the Epistles which we have were adapted from 
the Homilies^ and not vice versa. We are not ourselves quite 
convinced by his arguments, but the points which he advances 
will have to be taken into consideration by future students of 
Clement. 

Mr. Cotterill seems to have some ground for a charge which he 
brings against editors and critics, viz. that they copy references from 
their predecessors without taking pains to verify or examine them 
for themselves. It seems that editors of St. Clement have, one after 
the other, inserted a reference to Antiochus, and none of them have 
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discovered that Antiochus practically gives the Greek of the Epistles 
to Virgins? 

The Sermon preached by Lord Plunket, at that time Bishop of 
Meath, and now Archbishop of Dublin, on the occasion of the Seabury 
Centenary in St John's Church, Edinburgh, entitled Unity and 
Catholicity (Dublin: Hodges, Figgis, and Co., 1884, pp. 19), is 
thoroughly characteristic of the preacher. It is an able, eloquent, and 
warm-hearted address urging the duty and blessedness of Christian 
unity where uniformity cannot be attained to, of fraternization where 
there may not be fusion, and of union where there must not be 
absorption. It is also a plea for " true Catholicity " as distinct from 
" the anti-Catholic system of Roman Catholicism," from narrow- 
minded partisanship, and from narrow-hearted insularity. Having 
given other instances of the application of the principles laid down, 
he turns to those who are now struggling in various parts of Christen- 
dom "to rid themselves of the innovations whereby Rome has 
overlaid the primitive faith," and writes : — 

" With regard to these, our Communion has a twofold responsibility. 
It is bound, in the face of Christendom, to make known by every means 
in its power the principles on which its own belief and practice are based, 
and thus to show to those who have been accustomed to identify Chris- 
tianity widi Romanism, and who, in leaving Rome, are in danger, therefore, 
of forsaking Christianity as well, that there is a form of Christianity 
which can satisfy all their cravings without outraging their reason, and 
that this is no new form, but the same which was proclaimed at the first 
by our blessed Lord and His apostles. This duty of making known 
throughout Christendom what it is that members of the Anglican Com- 
munion believe, and what it is that they do, is at present well discharged, 
as far as its means allow, by the Anglo-Continental Society — a Society 
whose labours have already been productive of many blessed results, and 
which ought to receive more support than it does" (p. 12). 

We cannot but regard it as of the best omen for the Church oi 
Ireland that a prelate of such earnest personal faith, wide sympathies, 
and enlightened tolerance should have been selected for the Primacy 
by the votes of the clergy and laity of the Diocese of Dublin. The 
appointment has been hailed with satisfaction throughout a far wider 
sphere than the province over which the Archbishop has been called 
to preside, or the Church to which he is more particularly attached. 

Those who are unable to read Curd's Vaticano Regio in the 
original language, will find an excellent English abridgment of it in 

« A translation of the Epistles to Virgins will be found in the volume of Clark's Ante>Nicene 
Library which is lettertd ^' The Writings of Methodius, ftc." 
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Vaticanism, as seen from the Banks of the Tiber, by 

S. I. M. (London : Bosworth, 1884, pp. 53). The author some- 
times gives her own words, sometimes those of Padre Curci ; in 
either case they are well chosen. The first express the meaning of 
the original without the lengthy phrases which an Italian writer 
thinks it necessary to make use of, while the actual quotations 
consist of those parts of the book which derive their special value 
from being the very words of the Italian Churchman himself. We 
do not make citations, because we have already given a tesume of 
the ex-Jesuit's volume, and its aim is probably known to the majority 
of our readers. Prefixed is a preface written by Dr. Plumptre, Dean 
of Wells, just after the news had been received of Curd's apparent 
retractation. Dean Plumptre's point of view is, as usual, original 
and interesting. The author has solved the difficulty of translating 
the title of Curci's work with greater success than has usually been 
shown — "The dominion of the Vatican, the canker-worm of the 
Catholic Church." She has also added the singularly applicable 
lines of Geoige Herbert, on the worm that " did bite the root and 
bottom of the leaves of the brave rose." We hope that this little 
pamphlet will find a way into many quarters that will be closed to 
the Vatkano Regio itself. 

The Bishop of Gibraltar's Pastoral Letter for 1884 begins 
with a sketch of what has been done for the Church on the Continent 
in the course of the last ten years. He writes : — 

" Thirty-two new chaplaincies have been established ; five for the whole 
year, sixteen for the winter, and eleven for the summer season. Four 
chaplaincies which had been discontinued for a while have been revived ; 
only at two places has ground been abandoned. New churches have 
been consecrated at Alassio, Bordighera, Hy^s, Patras, Pegli, Rome 
(Trinity), San Reroo (St. John and All Samts), and Therapia. New 
churches have been built, though not as yet consecrated, at Ajaccio, 
Bilbao, Cannes (Holy Trinity), Kadikeui, Palermo, and Tunis. New 
churches are now in building at Marsala and at Rome. Many existing 
churches, as, for example, St. Paul's at Cannes, and St. John's at Mentone, 
have been enlarged and beautified. Our churches at Algiers, Constan- 
tinople, Gibraltar, Lisbon, Malta, Mentone (Christ Churcli), Odessa, 
Oporto, San Remo (St John the Baptist), and Seville have all heen 
improved. It is no flattery to say that at these and other places within 
the diocese persevering efforts have been made to render the services 
truly representative of our Church's ideal of worship. The total sum of 
candidates confirmed is 833 males, 976 females, or 1809 in all. After 
Malta and Gibraltar, Constantinople and Smyrna contributed the largest 
number of candidates; and after them, Cannes, Nice, Florence, and 
Lisbon " (p. 6). 
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The following is an interesting item of the past year : — 

*' On the 9th of February I laid the foundation-stone of St. John's 
House of Rest, at Mentone. This institution, established for the benefit 
of clergymen and other professional men of limited means, has been 
open in temporary premises since 1879, and has been found to be pro- 
ductive of so much good, that its friends and supporters have begim a 
permanent building on a site very liberally given by a resident member 
of the committee. The new house is now finished, and ready for use. 
Forty-five persons have had the benefit of a residence in this House of 
Rest since it was opened. It should be noted that though the institution 
was intended primarily for the clergy, laymen also are admitted. It is 
most worthy of being commended to the support both of clergy and 
laity" (p. 18). 

The Bishop seems, as usual, to find himself much more at home 
in the territories of the Eastern than of the Latin Church. On the 
occasion of a visit to the Exarch of the Bulgarians at Constantinople, 
we notice that the Exarch expressed a wish, which we trust may be 
fulfilled, that " three or four young Bulgarians of good character and 
intellectual capacity, at the recommendation of the S)mod, should 
attend a course of Theological Lectures at Oxford, or in one of our 
Theological Colleges, with the view especially of acquiring the 
principles and spirit which characterize English Churchmanship " 

(p- 3;^)- 

The second edition of the Rev. C. R. Conybeare's Church 
Reform Movement at Rome (pp. 48) has been printed, 
bringing down the story to the end of the year. It contains all the 
information that can be required on the subject. We have bor- 
rowed from it the translation of the Reply made to their excom- 
munication by the clergy of the Italian Catholic Church. 

The movement against the Monte Carlo gambling establishment, 
of which Monte Carlo and Public Opinion (Rivingtons, 1884, 
pp. 313) is an outcome and proof, is a thoroughly healthy and 
righteous one. Monte Carlo has to be put down, and its existence 
only now is prolonged "donee Gallorum libeat vigilare ministro." 
The present book contains a report of Italian, French, English, 
German, and American opinion against the existing system, and is 
calculated to do its part in accentuating the feeling entertained by 
the civilized world on the subject. All Europe would feel a 
sensation of relief if it could wake up to know the most beautiful 
spot on the blue Mediterranean was purified from the moral defile- 
ment that now attaches to it. 
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The Laity, their Vocation and Ministry in the Church, 
is one of the valuable sennons occasionally issued by Bishop 
Cleveland Coxe on the other side of the Atlantic. It was preached 
at the opening of the one hundred and first Convention of the 
Diocese of Maryland, in Baltimore, on May 28th, 1884. Bishop 
Perry (of Iowa) has published a Discourse, worthy of the 
" Historiographer of the American Church," delivered on the eve of 
the consecration of Bishop Seabury, giving the history of that great 
event, and the character of the chief agent in it (Davenport, pp. 19). 
Bishop Lyman, of North Carolina, in The Apostolic Witness 
(New York : Pott, pp. 30), supplies us with a grave and well-reasoned 
argument in behalf of the authority of " the historic teachings of 
the ancient Church," as constituting "the true interpretation of 
the written Word;" and of our duty as reformed Churchmen 
of appealing to those historic utterances as the standard whereby 
to assure ourselves of the truth of our doctrines. Sermons 
and Lectures on the Social Duties of the Clergy 
(Birkenhead : Griffith and Son, pp. 72), originally addressed to the 
students of St. Aidan's College by the Rev. M. Kaufmann, are full 
of thoughtful suggestions. The Scriptural argument against altering 
our marriage laws is re-stated by the Rev. D. A. Beaufort in a short 
pamphlet entitled, What says the Bible as to Marrying a 
Deceased Wife's Sister? (Rivingtons, 1884, pp. 12). The 
Rev. Howard Heber Evans, in St. Paul the Author of the Acts 
of the Apostles and of the Third Gospel (London : Wyman 
and Son, 1884, pp. 122), argues chiefly on grammatical grounds that 
the Gospel according to St. Luke and the Acts of the Apostles were 
written by St. Paul, both of which, on that hypothesis, must have 
been composed before the end of a.d. 68. The object of Mr. David 
Milne's Early Doctrine of the Plan of Salvation (London : 
Dickinson, pp. 31) is to show the teaching of the early Church on 
the difficult subjects of predestination, divine foreknowledge, adop- 
tion, justification, sanctification, which are treated with adequate 
learning. The Tops of the Mountains (Remington and Co. 
1884, pp. 80) is not a title that explains itself. By it the authoress 
seems to mean the origins of nations. It deals with such questions 
as who built Nineveh, and to what race did the Ninevites belong ? 
Who were the Avims, and the Zamzummins, and the Rephaims, 
and the other giant clans of Palestine ? What were the nations of 
Canaan? What are the rivers of Paradise? Who or what were 
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Elam Phut, the Ephrathites ? To walk on the tops of such moun- 
tains as these, and to describe their inhabitants, requires a keenness 
of sight and steadiness of judgment which is not easily acquired. 

A man must have some confidence in his own poetical powers 
when he can venture to come before the public with a volume 
consisting wholly of sonnets, which are not the most popular form 
of poetry, Mr. E. H. Brodie, claiming 

The power of song, if not of highest worth. 
Worth something, 

has published a book of 147 pages, entitled simply Sonnets (Bell 
and Sons, 1885). They consist for the most part of sonnets on 
places, on historical events, on various poets, and on the seasons. 
There is a sweet musical tone that runs through them, but we believe 
that they would have been more popular had they been varied by 
some other species of poem being joined with them. 

The English correspondent of La Vie Chrfetlenne (Nimes), 
in the February number, gives his French readers an historical 
sketch of the consecration of Bishop Seabury, in connexion with 
last year's anniversary, as follows :-— 

"In 1783 the Episcopal Church in America was very unpopular, 
being supposed to have been favourable to England during the War 
of Independence, and it suffered from the grave inconvenience of 
being without its chief officers. The gift of the Episcopate had 
never been given to the Americans, who were obliged to have 
their clergy ordained in England. Before the era of American 
Independence this was inconvenient, after that time it was intolerable. 
If the Episcopal Church was to exist at all in America, it must have 
the power of self-propagation at home. Moved by this conviction, 
the clergy of the State of Connecticut sent one of their number to 
England for consecration as Bishop by the English Episcopate. 
This was Dr. Seabury. But there were innumerable obstacles to the 
accomplishment of the object which he had at heart. It had always 
been the custom for Bishops on their consecration to take an oath of 
allegiance to the king, and this custom had been confirmed by law. 
English legislators, angry with the American people, were not in a 
hurry to remove this requirement, and until it was done, the English 
Bishops could not consecrate Dr. Seabury unless he took an oath of 
allegiance to King George, which as an American he could not do. 
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In this dilemma, Dr. Seabury, by the advice of the English Bishops, 
appealed to the Scottish Bishops. The Episcopal Church in 
Scotland had for the last hundred years been entirely unconnected 
with the State, and sorely persecuted by it because it was regarded 
as Jacobite, that is, as favourable to the claims of the exiled House 
of Stuart to the throne of Great Britain, instead of the House of 
Hanover. The members of the Community were few, but of course 
it retained its Bishops, and three of these Bishops, on receiving the 
appeal made to them, consecrated Dr. Seabury as a Bishop on 
November 14th, 1784, and accordingly he became Bishop of 
Connecticut, and first Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
America, Next year, the law having been meanwhile altered, two 
more American Bishops were consecrated by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, assisted by two English Bishops; and by Bishops 
Seabury, White, and Provoost, and their successors, all the subsequent 
Bishops, presbyters, and deacons of the American Episcopal Church 
have been consecrated or ordained — of whom there are now upwards 
of 60 Bishops and nearly 4000 presb3rters and deacons. 

" The present year being the centenary of the Bishop's consecration, 
the present Bishop of Connecticut, and several of his brother 
Bishops-^Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota, who has been called the 
Apostle of the Indians, from' the great work of conversion that he 
has done among them; Bishop Doane, of Albany; and Bishop 
Brown, of Fond du Lac — came to England to commemorate it. 
First, as was natural, they went to Scotland, and were received by 
the Scottish Episcopal Church at Aberdeen ; and on November 14th, 
1884, the exact day on which Seabury was consecrated, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and about twenty-five Bishops, met them at 
St. Paul's Cathedral, where English, Scottish, and American Church- 
men united in the Holy Communion, and a very eloquent sermon 
was preached to a vast congregation of many thousands by the 
Archbishop. 

" The union with the American Episcopal Church is valued and 
cherished by the Church of England, because the two Churches 
differ in all temporal respects — the one being connected with the 
State, the other not connected with it — but agree in faith. Every 
ten years there is a gathering of representatives of the whole com- 
munity at Lambeth Palace, which is the residence of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and among them the Bishops of the American 
Church, and the Bishops of the Churches of the British Colonies, 
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are found side by side with the Bishops of the English^ Irish, and 
Scottish Churches. The whole Anglican Communion consists now 
of 220 Bishops, 33,000 presbyters and deacons, and 30,000,000 
laymen." 

The Official Year-Book of the Church of England 
continues to improve each year (S.P.C.K., 1885, pp. 702). We still 
notice some inaccuracies, e.g. a non-existent Mr. Oliver appears as 
a Secretary of the Anglo-Continental Society, in place of the Rev. 
R. S. Oldham. The book is of the greatest value for Church 
defence purposes. 

Two favourite authors. Miss Yonge and Miss Peard, have come 
before the public, each with a new tale. Miss Yonge's Armourer's 
'Prentices (Macmillan and Co., 1884, 2 vols.) and Miss Peard's 
Near Neighbours (Bentley and Son, 1885, 2 vols.) will both of 
them add to the reputation of the writers. Miss Yonge's tale takes 
its colouring from the times in which the plot is laid, which are 
those of Henry VIII. , and the early dawn of the Reformation. 
Miss Peard's is a story of the present day, and takes its special 
character from the country in which the personages live. The " near 
neighbours'' designated by the title are the natives of Holland, 
whom Miss Peard, avoiding a mistake often made, rightly depicts as 
men and women first, and not merely as Dutch folk. Neither of the 
tales before us contain the exciting or pathetic scenes which are to 
be found in some other works by the same authoresses, but they are 
full of interest, while avoiding sensationalism, and exhibit the grace- 
fulness and skill that might be expected from the writers. Mrs. 
Ewing has given us another delighful tale in succession io Jackanapes^ 
called Daddy Darwin's Dovecot, showing an intimate know- 
ledge of country folk and country parishes. It is published by the 
S.P.C.K., and illustrated by Randolph Caldecott (pp. 52). The 
author of Miss Toosey^s Mission has outdone herself in Tip-Cat 
(London: Walter Smith, 1884, pp. 336), a charming story of a 
young brother in charge of two little sisters. Mrs. Mitchell's 
Golden Horseshoes (Masters, 1885, pp. 327) is a tale, showing 
how a young man conquered the temptations of selfish love, avarice, 
ambition, and revenge. It is well written, though the author's pen 
has not the cunning of the first-rate artists mentioned above. 
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The friends of the soldier are earnestly appealed to for funds for the continued 
support of the Society. Ninety Scripture Readers are now actively employed in the 
Army at home and abroad. 

With such unquestionable testimony on all sides to the beneficial influence of the 
Reader in camp, in barrack, and in hospital, we cannot come to any other conclusion 
than that the Lord's blessing is resting in no small degree upon this Institution ; and 
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can feel for a soldier's trials, a soldier's temptations, a soldier's devotion to his Queen 
and country, but, above all, for a soldier's everlasting welfare, confident — nay, more 
than confident, assured — that He will cause unknown supporters to spring up upon the 
right hand and upon the left, and stimulate old friends to fresh exertions. Four 
additional Headers have sailed for Egypt and South Africa. 

Contributions will be thankfully received by the Treasurer, V. G. M. Holt, Esq.^ 
17, Whitehall Place ; at the Bankers, National Provincial Bank of England, 212, 
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The objects of this Society are to aid the native Reformed Episcopal 
Churches in Spain, Portugal, and Mexico in the faithful preaching of 
the Gospel, and generally to help and encourage them in the great work 
of Evangelization and Reform in which they are engaged. 

In connection with these Churches there are now a considerable 
number of flourishing congregations, besides Schools and Bible Classes. 
The glorious work of winning souls to Christ is the one object kept in 
view by the earnest Reformers who are aided by this Society, and 
notwithstanding many difficulties, the Word of God has free course. 
But there is, alas ! a dark side to this bright picture, viz. the serious 
lack of funds for the support of the work in Spain and Portugal. The 
Most Rev. Lord Plunket, Archbishop of Dublin, speaking at the 
annual meeting of the Society, said : "A 'bitter cry' has been recently 
heard from outcast London, and it has been listened to and responded to 
liberally ; a * bitter cry ' has come from heathendom, and to that, too, a 
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of Paul in his nightly vision—' Come over and help us ! ' " 
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IN MEMORIAM-CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D., LATE 

BISHOP OF LINCOLN.* 

"AT the time when my first dim recollections begin,* he was 
jLJl appointed Canon of Westminster, and after six years he 
joined to it the charge of a difficult country parish in Berkshire. 
From the first, my remembrance is of one to whom the welfare of the 
Church, as he understood it, was the chief, I might say the absorbing, 
thought \ of one who was truly, in the sense in which Milton wrote 
it, * a public soul ;* of one who felt anxiety and disappointment as 
to cherished hopes for the good of others more keenly than any other 
form of pain ; who was frequently engaged in struggles with those 
whom he thought to be in the wrong, but who never said a bitter 
word in the hearing of his children, or allowed others to say one, 
about those with whom he differed most profoundly. I need not 
speak of the good works which he was enabled, by God's grace, to 
share with others (such as Lord Hatherley) in that period of his life ; 
of the Westminster Spiritual Aid Fund, the Foundation of St. John's 

^ Son of Christopher Wordsworth, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, and nephew of 
William Wordsworth, the ]^oet : Bom, 1807 : Went to Winchester School, 1820 : Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Senior Classic, 1830: Travelled in Italy and Greece, 1832 : Ordained 
Beacon, 1833 : Ordained Priest, 1835 : Public Orator at Cambridge : Master of Harrow School ; 
Published Athens and Attica^ 1836: Married, 1838 : Published Theophilus Anglicanus, 1843 : 
Canon of Westminster, 1844: Vicar of Stanford-in-the-Vale, Berks, 1850: V\xh\is\i&d Commentary 
on ike FourGospeh^ 1856 : Tour in ItaW, 1862 : Nominated Bishop of Lincoln, 1868 : Consecrated 
Bishop o( Lincoln, 1869 : Completed Commentary on the Holy Bible^ 1871 : Attended Meeting 
of the Old Catholics at Cologne, 1872: Published Church History, i88x, 1883: Death of Mrs. 
Wordsworth, 1884: Resigned the Bishopric of Lincoln, Feb. 9, 1885: Died March 21, and after 
Funeral Service in Lincoln Cathedral, buried at Riseholme, March 25, 1885. 

' From a Sermon preached in Lincoln Cathedral, March 29, 1885, by Canon Wordsworth, eldest 
ton and Examining Chaplain to the late Bishop. 
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House and Sisterhood, the revival of Convocation, the petition 
against the Divorce Bill, and many others. Nor could I give you a 
just idea of that power and grace which accompanied him in his 
ministrations of the Blessed Sacrament, and in the pulpit of 
Westminster Abbey. Many persons of different kinds and professions 
have told me, quite unexpectedly, of the influence exerted by those 
sermons on their lives. They not only gave them a methodical 
application of Christian doctrine to great public questions and to 
daily life, but they impressed a character upon them. Those who 
heard him felt that they were listening to a man who lived by the 
truths he preached. They caught from him a high, and noble, and 
dignified — in one word, a truly Catholic — way of looking at life. 
Joined to all this public activity was the private ascetic life of the 
student and the scholar, and in his parish the ministry of the earnest, 
affectionate pastor, who learnt more wisdom, as he often said, by the 
bedsides of the sick, and in converse with simple village folk, than in 
all hi? books of divinity. Amongst them he learnt, too, to preach 
familiarly and plainly, having first exercised himself to explain, and 
them to understand, Christian doctrine by alternate daily catechizing, 
first in school, and then publicly in church. All this was plainly 
God's training for his future work as Bishop of this Diocese. It was 
a constant round of labour, pleasant no doubt, and natural to his 
character; but it was one which left few minutes of the day unused, 
and made the work of the Episcopate, with its necessary journeyings 
and absences from the study, almost a relief and a refreshment. 

" From the moment of his appointment he strove to become your 
father as well as ours. He had learnt from his connexion with 
Bishop Wilberforce at Stanford, in the Diocese of Oxford, as well as 
from Bishop Blomfield of London, and others, what a Bishop's work 
and influence might be. You know, some of you, better even than 
I do, what he was in his outward life here. Of his inner life it is no 
secret to tell you that it was made up of constant, careful prayer at 
stated times, and during many intervals of leisure throughout the day, 
for all the work in which he was engaged, and all the persons, of 
whatever estate, with whom he came in contact, and of the constant 
study of Holy Scripture. I believe that he never preached a sermon 
without preparation before it on his knees, and private prayer after it, 
before he took off his robes (and that throughout his life), that God 
would forgive its imperfections, and prosper what was good and true 
in it. So it was when coming from a Confirmation ; he knelt down 
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at once in the house, with his constant companion on his journeys, 
whose prayers were so closely linked with his, and prayed for those 
to whom he had been administering the rite. It was the same with 
Holy Scripture. He rarely, if ever, read the lessons, even in his 
own Chapel at Riseholme, without first going through them and 
meditating on them in private. Unless you could see the books 
which we have the privilege of now turning over, you could hardly 
believe the thoughtfulness and minuteness with which all this side of 
his life was marked. 

"I will only read a specimen, evidently written just at the time 
when he first entered upon the work, of objects which he set before 
him: — 

Agenda ktvv 0€w. 
Improve Small Benefices. 
Institute Theological Seminary. 

Restoration of Wesleyan brethren to the unity of the Church. 
Lay Representation of Diocese. 
Diocesan Synod. 

Improvement of Hospital Chapel. 
Chapel for the Training School. 
Patronage of Grimsby and Boston. 
Then follow the names of several books to be printed. 
Then— 
N.B. — Never to say my Diocese, fny Clergy. They are not thine, 
but Christ's. 
" Most of these objects, and many others, he was able to carry out. 
The revival first of the Order of Suffragan Bishops, and then the 
division of the Diocese, for which he had long and earnestly prayed, 
will occur to all of you as the most remarkable of those which were 
not at first written down. The one most important of all yet 
remains. May God of His infinite mercy speed on the blessed day 
when the reunion not only of the Wesleyans, but of all others 
who love the Lord Jesus Christ outside the communion of the 
Church of England, may become, like these other hopes of his, a fact 
of history ! 

" The life here was a very happy one, cheered by the love and 
respect of hundreds of kind friends, by intercourse with many from 
a distance — from Greece and France, and Italy and Germany, and 
especially with our own Colonial and Missionary Bishops, and our 
loving brethren from across the Atlantic." 

F 2 
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" May I be permitted," before proceeding, to pay my tribute of love 
and respect to one to whom this cause has been from the first so 
deeply indebted ? Yesterday there were laid in the earth at Rise- 
holme, by the side of his wife, with whom he had spent fifty years 
without one jar or difference, the remains of Christopher Wordsworth, 
Bishop of Lincoln. I have had the privilege of knowing him in his 
home and in his diocese, and to have witnessed some of the work 
that he has done for the Church of England and for the Church of 
Christ. In his home nothing can be imagined more simple, more 
affectionate, more laborious. Before any one else, he was at work 
each morning, summer and winter, in his study. After breakfast and 
Matins the whole morning was spent in letters on dioces'an business 
or the business of the Church. After luncheon a walk in Riseholme 
Park, and more letters or work in the study, and then the simple 
dinner and reading and Evensong. This when he was at home, but 
I need not say that he was constantly at the call of the Diocese for 
Confirmations, Consecrations of Churches, sermons, meetings. If we 
turn to diocesan work, we find a diocese filled with life and at unity 
with itself in spite of elements difficult to deal with. We see the 
order of Suffragan Bishops first revived by Bishop Wordsworth, 
synodical action restored, a Diocesan Conference established, a Theo- 
logical College founded, a Missionary College instituted, a Diocese 
formed, and an astonishing liberality displayed by the Bishop in 
coming to the relief of the needs of every poor parish and clergyman. 
It is not for me here to estimate the value of his action in Convoca- 
tion and in the House of Lords, nor to tell of the courageous front 
with which he maintained the Catholic faith against all gainsayers — 
Papal, Puritan, or Neologian. Let me rather pass on to the steps 
that he took for promoting the cause of a wise and moderate reform 
in the Continental Churches and communities. There are two 
Bishops who have made this cause their own — my dear and honoured 
friend, if I may ventute so to call him, the Bishop of Winchester, and 
Bishop Wordsworth. The latter became a member of the Anglo- 
Continental Society's committee as soon as it was formed, and was 
ever ready with his sympathy, his counsel, his voice, his pen, and his 
purse. It was in Italy that he was specially interested. His Tour 
in Italy threw a flood of light on the state of the Church in that 

> From a Speech by Canon Meyrick, Examining Chaplain to the late Bishop, at a meeting of 
the Anglo-Continental Society, presided over by the Bishop of Chichester, at St. Leonard's on 
Thursday, Murch 30. 
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country; and Three Letters by him, addressed to Sir James 
Hudson, * On the War of the Court of Rome against the Kingdom 
of Italy,' published in Italian by the Anglo-Continental Society, so 
alarmed the Curia that Signor Pifferi, who translated them, and was 
supposed to be their author, received an offer of a large bribe if he 
would write no more such tracts. Some of his noble speeches made 
for Italy at the public meetings of the Anglo-Continental Society are 
still extant, and he kept up a correspondence with the few scholars 
that are to be found among Italians. As soon as the Old Catholic 
movement in Germany developed itself, it was Bi hops Harold 
Browne and Wordsworth that held out their hands to the reformers, 
writing to them letters of greeting, attending the Congress of Cologne, 
and influencing minds in England in their favour. Whatever success 
the Anglo-Continental Society has met with in smoothing the way for 
intercommunion between Old Catholics and ourselves is due to the 
two Bishops whom I have named. Had it not been for this meeting, 
I should yesterday have stood by the side of the grave of Bishop 
Wordsworth. I could not be there and here both, and I feel sure 
that the Bishop himself would rather that I should fulfil a duty than 
indulge a feeling. I tnist, my lord, that you will excuse my paying 
this tribute to the courageous and loving spirit that has passed away. 
His saltern accumulem donis etfungar inani FunereP 



PAOLO PANZANI. 

ON the 28th of November last there died in Rome, at the 
rooms of the Italian Catholic Mission, a priest named Paolo 
Panzani, whose end is worthy of more than passing notice. Born 
in Corsica, in 1820, of an exceptionally religious family, he early 
devoted himself to a religious life. He came to Rome at the age 
of twenty, full of faith and of devotion to the Church, gave himself 
diligently to study, entered the well-known Capuchin Convent near 
the Piazza Barberini, as Fra Andrea d'Altagene, and was ordained 
priest as soon as his age permitted. A man of remarkable powers of 
observation, of great will, and intense truthfulness, what he saw and 
what he learned from his historical studies in Rome, pained and 
dismayed him beyond expression. He saw all the great spiritual 
interests of the Church held wholly secondary to the wretched 
material interests of the Papal sovereignty, and he saw a clergy 
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almost universally given over to dissolute living. His whole soul 
was shaken by tremendous doubts. He came off victor, however, 
in this inward fight of faith, and, strengthened thus with might in 
the inner man, he was made ready to meet the singularly hard out- 
ward trial of faith, which ended only with his life in the flesh. In 
studying the causes which had led to the terrible corruption and 
abuses which afflicted the Church, he satisfied himself that the root 
of the evil was to be found in the law of clerical celibacy. As a 
purely disciplinary regulation of the Church, it was open to criticism 
and revision. He prepared a lengthy and exhaustive argument on 
the subject, entitled, An Investigation of the Origin of the Evils which 
are Devastating Religion and Society^ and a Simple Mode of Remedying 
them, and sent it to the Pope, with a humble letter ; first, without 
setting his name to it, but later, when the bishops were gathered for 
the proclamation of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception, with 
his full name as a " public confession." The work took thus some- 
what the character of an appeal for reform, not only to the Pope, 
but to the Catholic Episcopate. Pius IX., with his ambition already 
reaching forward to the definition of the Papal Infallibilty, could not 
and would not forgive this. There was a chapter also in the work 
itself which touched the self-admiring Pope to the quick. It was 
entitled "How the Pope would be more glorious covered with a sack 
in the heart of the Catacombs, than clad in brocade and shining with 
gold in the midst of soldiers." No answer, of course, was made from 
the Vatican, until 1859, when he was arrested in his cell one night, 
by direct order of the Pope, and thrown into the prisons of the 
Inquisition. Before this, however, he (poor Capuchin monk !) had 
worked strenuously, if blindly, to force attention to his cry for reform 
by seeking the counsel of theologians like Perrone, Patrizi, and 
Passaglia, and trying to get them to take up the needed work of 
reform. These heard him, and admitted the sad truth of the evil 
state of the Church, but told him to be silent. He could do nothing. 
The man, however, believing himself responsible for the light he had 
reached, could not be silent. " I have never known," said to me 
a few days since a Roman archbishop in the same religious order, 
"a soul so passionately in love with truth and righteousness. It 
consumed him and made him — ordinarily one of the gentlest and 
most submissive of men — terrible, and at times almost violent in his 
denunciation of wrong." He worked his way to Paris, and managed 
to get a copy of his book into the hands of Napoleon III. He 
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visited Tunis, and himself placed a copy of his book in the hands of 
Cavour. Manifestly, the dungeons of the Inquisition were the safest 
place for him, by far. But he had committed nothing worthy of 
bonds. He was within his right in writing of the evil state of the 
Church, and in crying aloud to its recognized heads to apply a 
remedy. Nothing in the way of heresy was to be found in his 
writings ; nothing of schism in his acts. The judges hesitated to 
condemn him, until a peremptory intimation of his wishes in the case 
came from the offended Pope. Whereupon he was sentenced to 
twelve years of forced labour, and perpetual suspension from his 
priestly ministry. Guarded by mounted gendarmes he was marched 
off on foot, as a common malefactor, to the galleys at Cometo. 

Among the papers, however, in his cell when he was arrested, 
was a sealed packet addressed to the French Emperor. The Papal 
police had searched every corner of his cell, and carried off all his 
papers, making a minute inventory of everything. The Father- 
General of his order protesting against the violence done to his 
house, and his frightened brethren in the monastery, had assisted 
at this scene, and had noted this packet. They presently managed 
to convey information in regard to it to the French ambassador, who 
was at that time all-powerful at a court whose only real support was 
the bayonets of French troops. The ambassador demanded this 
packet from the Pope. The latter denied its existence. But some 
of the monks who had been present at the arrest, satisfied the 
ambassador that it had existed. The result of this was that in 1862 
the French ambassador, in the name of his emperor, peremptorily 
demanded the release of the prisoner Padre Andrea d'Altagene as a 
French subject, which was promptly effected, the Pope himself 
personally giving the order for the release to the Capuchin Father- 
General. 

Released from the galleys. Padre Andrea was kept for some time 
under special surveillance at a convent near Viterbo. From this, 
after a time, he escaped outside of the Papal dominions, and sought 
a refuge in the convent of his order at Leghorn. Here — the sus- 
pension a divinis still resting upon him — he took upon him the lowest 
menial duties of a lay brother in the convent. The Papal enmity, 
however, followed him here, and as he refused to retract what he had 
written, he was put under the ban. He betook himself then to his 
native Corsica, and joined himself to an extremely poor convent as 
a lay servant. In this capacity he enjoyed a short period of rest. 
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Here, however, presently came a trial of faith that few could have 
resisted- The message came to him from the Pope, pioved by 
what compunction I know not, that he should return to the convent 
in Rome, and that he would be fully rehabilitated in his priesthood 
— a ministry dear to him as life itself. He answered that the evils 
for which he had suffered the loss of everything had not ceased 
in the Church, and that as long as they lasted he could retract 
nothing. On this, his poor Corsican brethren, who to this day hold 
his name in unfeigned respect, were forced to drive him from their 
company. He went to Tunis, and now for the first time giving up 
his conventual habit — which had been permitted him even in his 
imprisonment — he supported himself by working as a gardener ; and 
with what he could save from his scanty wages, and some help from 
his brothers, he published the work which had brought upon him 
the Papal displeasure, entitled now, The Public Confession of a 
Prisoner of the Roman Inquisition (660 pp., Tunis, 1865). The work 
was diffuse, going over much ground that was hot necessary, rugged 
in thought as in style ; but it is the work of a profound and powerful 
thinker, and there are parts of it that are as fine gold tried in the 
furnace. It took no hold, however, of the popular mind in Italy, 
indifferent at the moment to religious issues, and excited to the last 
degree with political ambitions. The writer saw his work fall on 
barren ground. His courage never failed him ; he patiently went on 
with his work in gardening at Tunis, hoping against hope, until at 
last the freeing of Rome, in 1870, opened the way for his return to 
Rome, and gave him a new impulse to labour for the reform of the 
Church. 

I met him shortly after this. He came to me, introduced by a 
very prominent member of the Capuchin order, who told me even 
then, " This man is of the salt of the earth." He found work first 
in an iron-dealer's shop, at j[,i 4J. the month, later in a small retail 
shop on the Corso, at;^i 12s. the month. On this meagre pay he 
lived, and 2i\.^2iys put apart something mih which to publish writings 
in the cause of reform. I remember at this time, seeing that he was 
insufficiently clad, getting him ;^s, and telling him to find himself 
warm clothing. He brought me ten days later some copies of a new 
pamphlet. One pound of that given him had gone for clothing, the 
rest towards printing this pamphlet. Later, when I wanted to help him 
in the same way, I took the precaution to make him order the clothing, 
and when it was done I paid for it. For ten years or more I have known 
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this man enduring hardness thus in Rome, always depriving himself 
of sufficient food and clothing in order to lay by his pennies to 
publish writings which he thought contained truth that it was his 
duty to bring to light. What wonder that men, who could not 
appreciate or understand such love of truth, began to think him 
insane. In all this time, I never knew him to lose his faith or 
courage. He was a very simple-minded man, in spite of his strong 
intellect, possessed of that enduring patience that we see often in the 
peasantry or in animals. He could not understand why others did 
not see and care for the truth. It seemed to him inexplicable ; but 
his duty was clear to him, and God, after all, would order things 
better in the end than he, Fra Andrea, could. So the years 
went by — seen as through a glass, very darkly— but with him 
abided faith — ay, and I think hope of a certain kind, but always 
charity. 

Two years or so ago, seeing that he was failing in health, I under- 
ook to provide for him a small support as priest-sacristan, in charge 
of the rooms of St. Paul's Italian Catholic Mission, started a short 
time before under the Count di Campello ; but partly to ensure 
his taking proper food, partly, I am now shamed to have to add, 
with some distrust of what his later writings might be, I stipulated 
that during his service in this capacity he should publish nothing 
whatever without my express consent. He accepted the condition 
with a kind of patient wonderment, and kept it ; but he went on 
writing all the same, working about nineteen hours a day, and, as I 
found out afterwards, putting aside from his small pay — the largest 
he had ever had — something to send to the poor children of his 
brothers in Corsica, to repay the money which they had put into the 
venture of his first book, published in Tunis, 1865. So in spite of 
my precaution he was depriving himself of the food which his 
advancing years required. 

Soon after I returned to Rome, in October last, I was startled to 
notice a great and rapid change in him. In a few weeks he was 
unable to take his place in the choir. The estimable and able 
physician of the German embassy in Rome, Dr. Erhardt, informed 
of his case, promptly undertook it, and, as a work of love, did all 
for him that medical skill could do. It proved, however, that he 
was suffering from internal causes, brought on by long use of coarse 
and insufficient food, and that his days were numbered. Two of 
the nurses from St. Paul's House for trained nurses volunteered their 
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help, and this poor man found himself at his end surrounded with 
a care and with comforts such as he had never by any chance known 
in his long life of hardness. Appreciating it keenly in one way, in 
another it disturbed him; as he simply expressed it to me, it 
seemed to him " in some way wrong that his last hours should be 
so tenderly ministered to, when his Lord had been denied, and 
deserted, and tortured as He entered the valley of the shadow of 
death." 

I have seen many men die, in circumstances the most varied, but 
never any to whom death was more of a victory. His one care was 
for the writings — a great accumulation — that he left behind him. In 
some way he conceived the idea that his death would bring these to 
light, that attention would be challenged by his death to the truths 
which he had hoped to set before men during his life, and that so at 
last they would be published. " We must die," he said to me one 
night, "to conquer, as the Lord did." And so, up to the last, 
through a death-scene which stretched out over two weeks, he worked 
every day arranging his writings, and making such disposition of 
them as he thought would be most useful in the cause of reform.* 
The last ministrations of the Church were duly supplied to him by 
Monsignore Savarese. An Archbishop in full standing in the Roman 
Communion sent the oil for extreme unction ; another sent him his 
special benediction in extremis^ and said to me afterwards, " Panzani 
had no need of benediction from me, I rather needed his." Both of 
these men wished to come to his dying bed; both were afraid 
to do so. Both of them recognized in him — for with their own 
convictions both should also have been outcasts from the Papal 
Synagogue — their spiritual superior. And as his long struggle, I had 
almost said to die, went on, all about him were forced to recognize 
the spiritual greatness of this poor man. He was rugged in appear- 
ance, and in speech always poor ; a large part of his life engaged in 
almost menial labour. The world had not known him, and even 
those about him in the mission chapel, in which he filled the com- 
paratively humble part of priest-saCristan, had not understood what 
was in him. Now it was as if their eyes were suddenly opened as to 
who had been working among them in such humble guise. His end 
was not like an approaching death. It was as of one under orders 
to report for duty at headquarters. 

< The greater part of these he left to the Count di Campello, who watched over his last hours 
with the devotion of a long and well-tried friendship. 
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A friend said to him, " You will see the Christ perhaps to-night or 
to-morrow, and tell Him that thpre are still some in Rome who love 
His Word, as He spake it, and would die for it, as His first followers 
here." And he accepted the message with glad light in his eyes, 
simply as one who had no doubt but that he should presently deliver 
it He seemed to be moving in a world of the sublimest truths 
inspired by the Holy Scriptures and the writings of the Fathers, 
whose best words were constantly in his mouth, not as forms of 
empty speech, but applied with living reality to the circumstances 
through which he was passing. And at last he departed, recognized 
by all who had looked on these things, as one that must needs be 
very great in the kingdom of God. Certainly I have met no man, 
in any nation, who as far as human eye could reach, has better 
endured hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ ; never entangling 
himself with the affairs of this life, careful always and only to please 
Him who had chosen him to be a soldier. He was buried in the 
general cemetery of St. Lorenzo — within whose walls were finally 
deposited, a couple of years before, the remains of the vainglorious 
Pontiff who had hunted him down with unjust persecution. Of 
the two, the poor monk, in spite of his humble life and death, 
unquestionably came off conqueror. One of the great evils that he 
attacked — the temporal power of the Papacy — ^had come to nothing 
fourteen years before, and is remembered only as a nightmare of the 
past darkness. 

The body of Pius IX. reached its last resting-place in flight before 
an angry rabble, who cast mud and curses upon it, in its midnight 
course through the city where he had played the tyrant for over 
a quarter of a century — a rabble led by men who had suffered 
imprisonment and banishment at his hands ; while Fra Andrea, the 
prisoner of the Inquisition, was buried openly with every rite per- 
taining to his Christian and priestly character, and the benediction 
over his grave was given, without a voice raised to gainsay their right 
to do so, by priests who have dared to take their stand in Rome, in 
open protest for the Catholic faith and order of the undivided 
Church. 

Foreign friends, too, careful that his name and the lesson of his 
life should not be wholly forgotten, have bought a permanent 
resting-place for his ashes, and placed above them a tablet with the 
following inscription, written by an eminent bishop of the Roman 
Church that he strove so faithfully to reform : — 
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To the dear and venerated Memory 
Of Paolo Panzani, 
Late Brother Andrea d'Altagene of the Capuchins 

Most blameless Priest, 

Noble and unconquerable, 

Hungering after Righteousness and Truth 

He lived only for God and for his country. 

Persecuted by man, 

Well pleasing to God, 

Strengthened by the Holy Sacrament 

Desired with fervent longing, 

Amidst the pitying comforting of friends 

In this city of Rome, where he suffered such g^eat things, 

In the 65th year of his age 

He breathed out his great and generous soul. 

On the 28th Nov. in the year of his Lord 1884. 

St FauPs Church, Rotne. R. J. Nevin. 

Easter^ 1885. 



THE DOCTRINE OF THE DANISH CHURCH ON THE LORD'S 

PRESENCE IN THE HOLY SUPPER. 

YOU have asked me to give you some account of the doctrine 
of the Danish Church on the Lord's Presence in the Holy 
Supper^ and I shall be very glad to do it, if thereby I am enabled to 
give our Anglican brethren a more correct idea of the doctrine of our 
Church in that respect. 

As you know, our Church belongs to the Lutheran body, but she 
must not be confounded with the other Lutheran Churches. The 
Lutheran Churches of Germany have several Symbolical books, viz. 
the Articles of Smalkald, the Greater Catechism of Luther, the 
Formula Concordice, &c. ; but all these books are not recognized as 
authoritative by the Danish Church, in which we have a greater 
freedom, as she has only recognized two of the Lutheran Symbolical 
books (the Confissio Augustana Invariata and the Lesser Catechism 
of Luther) as binding for the teaching of her clergy. The other 
Symbolical books of the foreign Lutheran Churches are, as well as 
the writings of Luther and the great Lutheran Reformers and 
dogmatists, only regarded as private books, venerable by the authority 
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of these learned men, but having no binding force for the teaching 
of the clergy. Many of the doctrines and opinions contained 
in these books have been more or less prevalent at one time and 
another in the Danish Church, but, nevertheless, they cannot be 
regarded as establishing the doctrine of the Danish Church as 
such, she having not recognized more than the two above-named 
books. 

As to the Presence of our Lord in the Holy Supper, the Formula 
Concordia teaches : " Quod in coena Domini corpus et sanguis Christi 
vere et substantialiter sint praesentia," and "Corpus et sanguis 
Christi non tantum spiritualiter per fidem, sed etiam ore, non tamen 
Capemaitice sed supernaturali et coelesti modo, ratione sacramentalis 
unionis, cum pane et vino sumi." As the Body and Blood of the 
risen Saviour is present everywhere in the Holy Supper, when the 
elements are distributed, an omnipresence is attributed to the Body 
of our risen Lord, and therefrom results the doctrine of communicatio 
idtomatum. 

This being the doctrine of the Formula Concordice^ and of the 
German orthodox Lutherans, which all recognize this book as 
symbolical, it will also be found in the works of the orthodox Danish 
theologians before the first quarter of this century, when we always 
followed the German theologians. Nevertheless, it has not been 
taught so explicitly, and having no other symbolical books than the 
Confesszo Augustatta Invariata and the Lesser Catechism, we are not 
bound to this doctrine. Of those two books the Confessio Augustana 
teaches (art 10) : " Quod corpus et sanguis Christi vere adsint et 
distribuantur vescentibus in ccena Domini;" and the Lesser Catechism 
(which is taught in all our schools): " Sacramentum altaris est verum 
corpus et verus sanguis Domini nostri Jesu Christi sub pane et vino, 
nobis Christianis ad manducandum et bibendum a Christo ipso 
institutum." 

As you will see, it is only the Real Presence of the Lord's Holy 
Body and Blood which here is fixed, and while those Lutherans who 
have received the Formula Concordice are bound to its teaching as to 
the manner of the presence, we are in no way bound as to that 
manner, and say only, that it is present, not in what way it is present ; 
the meaning of the word sub is only that in the elements, under 
the sensible form, the invisible, holy body and blood are really 
present. 

Here a wide scope is left open for dififerent opinions and theories. 
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and none of these can be said to be excluded, provided that it be 
taught that the Holy Body and Blood of our Saviour is present, and 
that the sensible elements also are present. Both Transubstantiation 
and the spiritualism of Calvin, and also the materialism of Zwingli, 
are excluded. Real Presence is taught, but nothing is said about 
the manner, how it is effected. 

Neither is the doctrine more accurately defined in the formularies 
of our Church. In the preface to the Holy Communion (which is to 
be read at every celebration) it is said : " You shall believe, that 
Jesus Christ is Himself present in the Holy Sacrament with His Body 
and Blood, as the words say it ;" and at the distribution it is said to 
every partaker of the Holy Supper : " This is the true Body of Jesus," 
"This is the true Blood of Jesus." The doctrine of the Danish 
Church as to the manner, how the presence is effected, is perhaps 
most correctly expressed in a verse of one of our hymns : 

How it can be, I cannot know ; 

The Lord has not shown the way to me ; 

My sense cannot ascend as high ; 

I must believe and rest on His Word. 

The doctrine of the Lutheran Church as to the Presence of the 
Holy Body and Blood has been called Consubstantiation. This word 
has never been recognized by the Lutheran Church as such, and is 
not found in the Formula Concordia^ but is only a deduction from 
its word substantialiter. A word which would more correctly express 
what we teach, would be co-existence. We in the Danish Church 
say, that both the Body and the Blood of our Lord, and the bread 
and the wine, exist in the elements of the Holy Supper, when they 
are received by the recipient ; but we do not express any opinion, 
how it can be, nor on their mutual relation to one another. 

Perhaps you also will permit me to say something on the teaching 
of our Church about the effect of the Lord's Supper. Nothing is 
said thereon in the Confessio Augustana. The Lesser Catechism 
teaches that the Sacrament gives " remission of sins, life and blessed- 
ness." In our ritual the effect is called "remission of sins," "con- 
firmation of the remission of sins," " help to faith and mutual love." 
Formerly, it was universally taught that we should seek the remission 
of sins by partaking with faith in the Holy Supper, and it is taught 
still ; but both among the home mission party and the Grundtvigians 
very many teach that the chief object of the Lord's Supper is to give 
nourishment to the new spiritual life, created in the heart by Holy 
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Baptism. Bishop Martensen has taught that also: "The Lord's 
Supper is a nourishment for the whole new man, also for the future 
man of the resurrection, which already germinates and develops itself 
in a mysterious way." This opinion is shared by not a few. 

I think that you will see herefrom that the Danish Church teaches 
the Real Presence without deviating to the false doctrine of the 
Romish Church, and that she abides by the doctrine of the Holy 
Scriptures, not defining it more accurately or minutely than is done 
by them. J. Vahl. 
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EARLY RELATIONS WITH CATHOLIC REFORM. 

II. 

{Continued from page 7.) 

R. CASWALUS letter of March 23rd, i860, was closely 
followed by one of the same date from the Rev. F. Meyrick, 
viz. : — 

" My dear Sir, — It has been a great pleasure, to me to receive your 
letter, as well as to read another letter of yours which you addressed to 
Dr. Caswall some little time ago. I am, indeed, sorry not to have seen 
you whfen you were in England. I should desire to co-operate with 
you to the utmost in your important post and work ; and that, I am 
sure, would be the wish of all the members of the Anglo- Continental 
Society. . . . 

" There are few things that I should like better than to come out and 
work with you and others in Italy ; but that cannot be. Your position is 
one which requires great patience and discretion, as well as zeal. I pray 
God to guide you in all things." 

In reply to Dr. Caswall, I wrote, under date of April i ith, i860 :— 

** I received, two or three days since, your very kind letter of the 23rd 
ult., chiefly embracing copies of letters or parts of letters to yourself from 
Mr. Hope, Sir W. James, and Mr. Dickinson. . . . 

" So far, you will perceive, there are only general principles advanced, 
all based upon the [probable success of the Italian national movement]. 
One proposition only is added . . . that there should be a bishop here, 
[a proposal which] referred to the local residence of a bishop, having 
general missionary jurisdiction over the American clergy and parishes in 
Europe, and not to the establishment of a bishopric in Rome. . . . 

•* One word more as to myself. . . . While thoroughly conscious and 
desirous that my work here should be only that of opening the door for 
another — such an one as the coming needs of the times will demand — yet 
I am also desirous and determined to do all that may lie within the 
compass of my power and abilities, so long as I am left here alone ; and 
for that purpose I ask of the Church of England moral support and 
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interest, and a source upon which I may call, if necessary, for prompt and 
active practical co-operation. . . . 

" Mr. Dickinson says : * Mr. Langdon in no way responds to my inquiry 
about giving a permanence to Grace Church.* I took Mr. D.'s inquiry 
as one to be answered in the future, not in the present. Should political 
changes come, there would probably be no great difficulty in obtaining 
some guaranty of permanence for our church, and such a guaranty 
would, of course, be an essential pre-requisite to any steps towards 
building. But surely Mr. Dickinson understands the almost, if not the 
utter impossibility of obtaining any guaranty or permission to build from 
the present Government. . . . No, there is no guaranty for Grace Church 
now^ which could authorize any expenditure or subscription towards a 
church edifice. ... 

'* I heartily agree with the position taken by all the gentlemen whose 
letters you last sent me, — that a reformation should be from within the 
fold of the old Church, and that our efforts should be directed to its 
development there, rather than to drawing off from it. . . . 

" I see upon the list of the Committee of the Anglo-Continental Society, 
two Italian names. If these are Italian clergy in Anglican orders, are 
not such persons the very ones to send out to influence their country- 
men ? " 

[In accordance with this suggestion, the Rev. Dr. M. A. Camilleri 
was in the November following sent to Italy by the Anglo-Continental 
Society, to make an ecclesiastical reconnaissance.] 

" To Mr. Hope's letter, so far as concerns the bishop, what I have 
already written is a sufficient reply. With his views of the defi- 
ciencies of the American Church, he does not, of course, expect me to 
agree exactly ; but I appreciate his cordial expressions of interest and 
sympathy, none the less for being an American Churchman in heart, as 
well as by the accident of my birdi. . . . 

•* I have no desire that either I myself or any future rector of Grace 
Church should 'improve that position,* if by that Mr. Hope means 
become a part of an Italian Church ; but, on the contrary, from that 
position seek to do whatsoever the providence of God may open the way 
for, towards developing the materials of such a Church. But after all, 
my dear Dr. Caswall, the discussion of such details is most prengiature. 
... If such a work is committed by God to our Churches, the principles 
upon which it must be carried on will be settled, and will need to be 
settled, by authority. Remember, I stand here — so far as this work is 
concerned — only as a sentinel, willing to do what I can if the morning 
dawn suddenly surprises us ; but not pretending to take on myself the 
leadership, much less the work itself, which that morrow's rising sun 
must witness." 

In my next from Dr. Caswall, under date of July 2nd, i860, he 
wrote : — 

" I met Mr. Beresford Hope at the commemoration of St. Augustine's 
College, last Friday. I communicated to him the substance of your last 
letter, which gratified him much. 

" The state of things on the Continent is fearfully threatening. May 
God overrule all to His glory ! Now is the time for making known the 
true principles of our Church." 
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My reply to this was somewhat delayed :— 

*' Heidelberg, August 23rd, i860. 

" My dear Dr. Caswall,— Your letter of July 2nd came to hand at 
Florence on the 7th of the same month, and has only remained so long 
unacknowledged, because I was awaiting some intelligence from home, 
i.e. Bishop Whittingham and Dr. Coxe's approval of some suggestions 
I had submitted to them. . . . 

" The results of our first winter's work in Rome have been all and 
more than we could have asked in the way of progress towards the 
establishment of our little Church in a position of usefulness and per- 
manence. . . . 

" Let me say here . . . that Bishop Whittingham and Dr. Coxe both 
agree with me in the view express^ in my letters of January 17th, 
February 28th, and April nth, relative to the probable future expediency 
of a more perfect American missionary organization upon the Continent, 
and, perhaps, of the residence of a bishop at some pomt. I cannot but 
think, moreover, that the present Eastern question now opening upon the 
political world, or rather its solution, when that is reached, will, by 
affording a more extensive and important field for the influence and 
operations of our Greek Mission, present another strong reason why 
there should be an American missionary bishop in Europe." 

[The attempt was made to secure some such organization, at 
the General Convention of 1862, by Dr. Coxe ; and to provide for 
the appointment of a " Bishop Delegate " for the American work 
and congregations in Europe, at that of 1868, by Bishop Whitting- 
ham; in both cases, however, utterly in vain. In 187 1, also, it 
would seem to have been again essayed ; " and, I think by mistake, 
not done in the last General Convention," wrote the Bishop in 1873.] 
To continue : — 

" But Mr. Dickinson's suggestion of an exhortation on the part of the 
American bishops, and Bishop Whittingham's reference to the subject in 
a note lately to Mr. Courtney, show me that others think, as I do, that 
something may possibly be done towards giving a reforming impulse to 
the Church itself. . . . Bishop W. says : ... * I should, however, expect 
much more from the operation, through the Government, on the heads of 
the Church.' But to be able successfully to apply an impulse, it is not 
sufficient to know whence^ but also where ^ when, and how. If it be 
designed to revive the memories of Pistoia, it is necessary to ascertain 
what material the North Italian hierarchy have for furnishing another 
Ricci ; as well as the extent to which the Government are disposed, or 
can be induced, to imitate the example of Leopold. Again, what bearing 
have either the foreign relations or the internal condition of the new 
Italian Kingdom upon the question of the most judicious time for such 
an impulse? What bearing have national, ecclesiastical, or personal 
characteristics upon the question of manner ? All these are fundamental 
questions which, of course, at once present themselves, and whose 
solution must precede the formation of any definite plans. . • . 

" An essential to obtaining sufficient information on these subjects would 
seem to be some Italian of prominence, acquainted with the views of the 
Government, yet not of it. Through some such an one the first approaches 
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must be made ; and, therefore, the first practical question is, ' Who is 
most likely to be an able and willing informant and counsellor on such a 
subject?' This question Mr. Gladstone could probably answer, and 
doubtless others. Of course, / cannot ; but the Marquis d'Azeglio has 
occurred to me as perhaps the most probable, and he is, I believe, now 
in England." 

To this letter came promptly the- following reply : — 

'* Figheldean, Amesbury, August 28th, i860. 

"My dear Mr. Langdon,— Your letter of August 23rd has just 
reached me, and I am most thankful to receive so favourable an account 
of the prospects of your work. ... 

" Mr. Dickinson has received a letter from a prominent Churchman in 
America, in which the opinion is maintained that the American Church 
should leave the Continental Churches wholly to the English ; and that 
efforts like yours in Rome and Florence are not to be encouraged. Mr. 
D. seems partly persuaded by this letter ; but I do not agree with the 
view which it defends. I think the American Church occupies a better 
position than ours does for work in Italy. 

" I send your letter by to-day's post to Canon Wordsworth, and if 
anything can be done, I will let you know. But ' everybody ' is now out 
of town." 

The issue thus raised by Mr. Dickinson's American correspondent 
was one which, of course, took precedence of all others. 

From the day when Canon Wordsworth listened kindly to the 
crude speculation with which I went out to Italy, — from that 
in which he wrote, " It is much to be hoped that there will be no 
lack of sympathy and encouragement from his own countrymen and 
ours, to cheer and strengthen him in his work," — English "sym- 
pathy and encouragement," English moral support and even material 
co-operation, and the intelligent and hearty appreciation of my 
position, my difficulties, my efforts, and my aims, of which the 
above extracts are early illustrations, never failed me. Especially 
let it be permitted me here to express my respectfully affectionate 
and ever grateful memory of the unwavering support which, for 
sixteen years, I received from the late Bishop of Lincoln him- 
self. 

But neither did the American antagonism, which first revealed 
itself in this letter to Mr. Dickinson, ever fail, until at the very time 
of its largest power and opportunities of useful influence, the work 
and mission thus begun, sustained though it was to the last by 
Bishop Wbittingham, was brought abruptly to an end. 

To my correspondence with Mr. Dickinson in this connexion, a 
third article will be devoted. W. C. L. 
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THE PSEODO-RELICS OF ST. JAMES.* 

APOSTOLIC Letters of N.S.P. Leo XIIL, in which is con- 
firmed the declaration put forth by the Cardinal-Archbishop 
of Compostela concerning the identity of the body of the Apostle 
St. James the Greater, and those of his disciples St Athanasius and 
St. Theodore. 

Leo, Bishop, servant of the servants of God, for perpetual memory. 
God Almighty, admirable in His Saints, has willed in His wise Provi- 
dence that while their souls are enjoying eternal happiness in heaven, 
their bodies, entrusted to the earth, should receive singular and 
religious honour from men. 

Thus God wonderfully manifests in them His mercy and His Provi- 
dence, since, by permitting that many divine prodigies should be 
wrought by those bodies, He provides for our good and for the glory 
of the Saints on earth. And in fact, whenever we visit the relics of the 
blessed inhabitants of heaven, we recall the marvellous and splendid 
series of virtues of which they gave us the example during their life, 
warmly exciting us to the imitation of them. Since the bodies of 
the Saints, according to the testimony of St. John of Damascus, are 
so many perennial fountains in the Church, whence flow, as from 
health-giving springs, the celestial gifts, blessings, and those graces 
of which we have most need. For which reason it is not to be 
wondered at that the bodies of many Saints which have been all but 
lost in the darkness of oblivion, should have been restored to the 
light precisely at those times when the Church is agitated by 
tempests, and when Christians need to receive more lively encourage- 
ment to virtue. Thus in the course of this present century, in which 
the power of darkness has declared a cruel war against the Lord and 
His Christ, there have happily been discovered, by divine permission, 
the sacred remains of St. Francis of Assisi, of Ste. Clara the Law- 
giving Virgin, of St. Ambrose Pontiff and Doctor, of the martyrs 
Gervasius and Protasius, and of the Apostles Philip and James. 
And to this number must be added that of St. James the Greater, and 
his disciples Athanasius and Theodore, whose bodies have been 
rediscovered in the cathedral of the city of Compostela. 

A constant and universal tradition, which dates from apostolic 
times, confirmed by public letters of our predecessors, tells that the 

s From the BoUHn of the Royal Academy of History of Madrid, tomo vi. cuademo ii. 
February, 1885. 
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body of St, James, after that the Apostle had suffered martyrdom by 
order of King Herod, was secretly taken away by his disciples 
Athanasius and Theodore. They, through fear that the remains of 
the holy Apostle would have been destroyed if the Jews had taken 
possession of his corpse, embarked it in a ship, took it away from 
Judaea, and after a prosperous voyage reached the coasts of Spain, 
and sailed along them as far as to Galicia, where St. James, after the 
Ascension of Jesus Christ to heaven, according also to an ancient 
and pious tradition, had by divine providence discharged the office 
of his apostleship.* They arrived at the Spanish city called Iria 
Flavia^ settled themselves on a farm, and opened a crypt in the rock 
after the manner of the Romans, and deposited therein the mortal 
remains of the Apostle which they had brought with them, and 
built over them a little chapel. And when Athanasius and Theodore 
had ended the course of their existence, and paid tribute to nature, 
the Christians of the neighbourhood, moved by the veneration 
which they felt for them, and with the desire of not separating them, 
after their death, from the body which they had so religiously pre- 
served during their life, deposited both in the same tomb, one on 
the right and the other on the left hand of the Apostle. But as 
soon afterwards the Christians were persecuted and martyred where- 
ever the dominion of the Roman emperors extended, the sacred 
sepulchre remained concealed for some time until, tranquillity having 
been restored, the news of the translation of the body of St James 
spread among the Spaniards, who felt a singular veneration for it, 
and multitudes began to visit his tomb with an ardour and a piety 
which were no less worthy than those which impelled the faithful, in 
Rome and other places, to visit the tomb of the Princes of the 
Apostles and those of the holy martyrs. 

In course of time, the barbarians first and the Arabs afterwards, 
under the command of Muza, invaded Spain, and especially de- 
vastated in their frequent incursions the neighbouring parts, so that 



® "That the Apostle James the Great came to Spain to preach the faith, contradicts equally 
tiie Bible and history ; but since the tenth century this has been in Spain lulassailable fact : he is 
the patron saint of the land, and to-day every Spaniard maintains it in the face of the whole 
world. Sant Jago, the apostle of fishermen, has become a judge and leader of battles ; in thirty- 
eight fights he was seen nding in front on a white charger, and driving the enemy before him la 
wild flight. It was a somewhat later invented /able that his body was landed from Palestine on 
the coast of Galicia, and is there preserved, after having circumnavigated Spain. But Compostela 
thereby became for many centuries the most frequented pilgrimage-place of the West, and 
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the sacred sepulchre was buried beneath the ruins of the chapel, and 
remained unknown for many years. 

But time had not effaced from the memory of the Spaniards the 
remembrance of the sacred relics. A constant tradition relates that 
at the beginning of the ninth century, in the reign of Alfonso the 
Chaste and in the bishopric of Theodomir of Iria Flavia, there 
appeared a most brilliant star, which seemed as if nailed in the sky 
above the crypt which guarded the relics of St. James and his disciples, 
pointing with its flashing rays to the spot in which those sacred 
remains were buried. Bishop Theodore, rejoiced at such a portent, 
ordered that fervent prayer should be made to God, its Author, and 
having then uncovered and removed the ruins of the chapel, and 
continuing his investigations, he at length arrived at the place where, 
as in a family vault, were lying in distinct niches the bodies of the three 
saints. And then, in order that the spot sanctified by religion might 
be the better guarded by man, he surrounded it with a wall, and at 
the same time secured tlie sacred treasure with solid subterranean 
constructions. 

The news reached the ears of King Alfonso, and he hastened to 
go and venerate the sacred sepulchre of the Apostle, and ordered the 
ancient chapel to be rebuilt in a new style, and gave the land for 
a circuit of three miles for the perpetual preservation of the temple ; 
while, as a memorial of the apparition of the brilliant star, the town 
nearest the crypt took the more fitting and more auspicious name of 
Compostela. 

Numerous miracles, as well as that celestial sign, gave fame to the 
tomb of the Apostle; so that not only from the neighbouring 
peoples, but also from the most distant places, multitudes hastened 
to pray at those sacred remains. Whereupon King Alfonso III., 
following the example of his predecessor, undertook the erection of 
a larger church, which left untouched the ancient sepulchre, and as 
soon as it was finished, adorned it with all royal magnificence. 

At the end of the tenth century the savage hordes of the Arabs 
again invaded Spain, destroyed numerous cities, and, after a hideous 
slaughter of their inhabitants, carried everywhere extermination by 
fire and sword. The Emir Almanzor, of unhappy memory, who 
knew how great was the worship at the tomb of St. James, con- 
ceived the idea of putting an end to it, thinking that if he did thatj 
the strongest bulwark of Spain, that on which Spain reposed all her 
hopes, would thus fall to the ground. He commanded, therefore^ 
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the chiefs of his hordes to march at once upon Compostela, to 
attack the city, and to consign to the flames the church and every- 
thing that belonged to it; but God checked the devouring con- 
flagration at the very threshold of the presbytery, and struck 
Almanzor and his troops with bitter disasters, which compelled them 
to retreat from Compostela, and almost all, including Almanzor, 
perished by unexpected death. 

The scattered ashes remained round the sepulchre, a memorial 
of the ferocity of the enemy, and a testimony of divine pro- 
tection ; and when Spain was liberated from those ills, Diego 
Felaez, Bishop of Compostela, built a larger temple on the ruins of 
the ancient one, and this, too, was enlarged and beautified by his 
successor, Diego Gelmirez, and received the titles and honours of 
a cathedral. But the chief care of that prelate was to establish the 
authenticity of the relics which had been handed down to him, and 
to make the sepulchre inaccessible by building a wall round it. On 
that occasion. Bishop Gelmirez sent a portion of the sacred relics, 
accompanied with a letter, to St. Atton, Bishop of Fistoja; a portion 
taken from the head, as has been proved by recent investigation, 
called the apbfisis mastoidea^ and which still bears traces of blood, 
since it was wounded by the sword on separating the head from the 
body. And that venerable relic, celebrated by the miracles it has 
wrought, and by the traditional worship of the inhabitants of Fistoja, 
is now still an object of especial veneration in that Church. 

Meanwhile, the fame of the Spanish sanctuary had spread abroad 
everywhere, and innumerable multitudes of pilgrims flocked to it 
from all parts of the world ; such being the affluence as to be justly 
compared with that attracted to the Holy Flaces of Falestine, and 
the tombs of the Apostles Feter and FauL On which account the 
Roman Fontiffs, our predecessors, reserved for the Holy See the 
dispensation of the vow of pilgrimage to Compostela. 

But the sixteenth century had not run its course when there arose 
a terrible and frightful tempest, which, although felt throughout 
Spain, menaced more seriously the sacred tomb of the Apostle. 
War having been declared between the Spanish and £nglish, these 
last, who had abandoned the Catholic faith for heresy, formed the 
project of sacking and destroying the Catholic churches, profaning 
and demolishing everything that belonged to their worship. 

They disembarked an army in the province of Galicia, tore down 
the churches, delivered to the flames, with heretical fury, the images 
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and relics of the saints, the most sacred objects, and then directed 
their march on Compostela in order to put an end to what they 
called a pernicious superstition. 

The pious Archbishop Juan de San Cleraente was then at the 
head of the Church of Compostela ; he consulted with the Canons 
on the means of placing in security the relics of the Saints, himself 
undertaking the charge of those of St. James. But as the enemy 
was already at the gates of the city, he buried opere tumultuario and 
secretly the three bodies, taking, however, the precaution to con- 
struct the new tomb with the materials of the old one, which had 
been built according to the Roman methods, in order that some 
proof of the authenticity of the relics might remain for posterity. 

When peace was made and the perils of war had ceased, the 
inhabitants of Compostela and the pilgrims who flocked to that spot, 
were persuaded that the sacred relics were still in the same place in 
which they had been deposited from the first, an opinion believed 
from that time ; so that in our day the faithful beUeved that the 
holy relics were preserved in the apse of the principal chapel, and 
went there to venerate them, while the clergy of the cathedral sang 
in it an antiphon on Sunday. 

Such was the state of affairs, when our venerable brother the 
Cardinal S.I.R. Paya y Rico, the present Archbishop of Com- 
postela, undertook, some years since, the restoration of the cathedral, 
and put into execution a long intended design, viz. to search for the 
spot in which were the relics of St James and his disciples Athana- 
sius and Theodore. For this important enterprise he selected men 
of high ecclesiastical dignity and of perfect competence, to whom he 
entrusted the direction of the work. But the result was a disappoint- 
ment to every one, for the whole of the sepulchre and the crypts 
which are under and near the high altar were explored without find- 
ing anything ; until at last on the spot on which the clergy and the 
people were accustomed to pray with greatest fervour, that is to say, 
in the centre of the apse, behind the high altar and before another 
altar, the workmen found some stone slabs, and after digging down 
two cubits, discovered a tomb with a cover adorned with a cross, 
and remarked that the tomb had been formed of stones and bricks 
taken from the crypt and from ancient sepulchres. 

Having lifted the cover in the presence of witnesses, they found 
three male skeletons. Our venerable brother, the Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop of Compostela, following the prescriptions of the Council of 
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Trent, after hearing the opinion of learned and pious men, and of 
the most skilful archaeologists, formed a Commission in order to 
decide if it should surely be considered that the relics thus found 
were the bodies of St James and of his disciples Athanasius and 
Theodore, and after having examined it with great sagacity, and 
according to the rules of ecclesiastical discipline, the question was 
resolved affirmatively. Lastly the same archbishop sent Us all the 
documents of the Commission and their decision, and earnestly 
begged Us to confirm that decision with the sentence of Our supreme 
apostolic authority. 

We willingly acceded to his request, and being thoroughly per- 
suaded that the venerable tomb of St James the Greater may be 
justly ranked among the most celebrated sanctuaries and places of 
pilgrimage in the whole world, and since it has been enriched with 
treasures and privileges by constitutions granted by our predecessors 
Pascal II., Calixtus II., Eugenius III., Anastasius IV., and 
Alexander III., We willed that a business of such importance should 
be examined with the care that the Holy See uses on like occasions. 
We therefore appointed and charged with the examination of the 
business, certain Cardinals of the Holy Roman Church, belonging 
to the Sacred Congregation of Rites, namely : Domingo Bartolini, 
Prefect of the same Congregation^ Raphael Monaco de Lavaleta, 
Miecislao Ledochowski, Louis Serafini, Lucido Maria Parocchi, 
Angelo Bianchi, and Thomas Zigliari ; together with certain prelates, 
advisers of the same Sacred Congregation, our dear sons Vicente 
Nussi, apostolic protonotary ; Lorenzo Salvati, secretary ; Augustino 
Caprara, qusestor de honoribus coslestiumy and Louis Lauri, assessor. 

This Commission, after having met on the 20th of May last in our 
palace of the Vatican, and submitted all the facts to the strictest 
examination, answered : diiata et ad mentem^ with the intention of 
submitting some considerations of great importance to a further and 
ripe discussion. 

But with the object of obtaining a quick solution, We ordered our 
dear son Augustine Caprara, promoter of the Holy Faith, to go to 
Compostela, and minutely examining everything on the spot, to 
make the necessary investigations and report accordingly. He 
heard the theologians on oath ; he cleared up certain contradictions 
noticed in the evidence; he sought the opinion of expert archseolpgists, 
historians, and anatomists of Madrid and Compostela ; he explored 
the remains of the ancient sepulchre, and compared them with the 
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materials of that which contains the relics ; he studied also the place 
situated under the apse wherein the relics were found ; and lastly, 
after having consulted experienced medical men about all the por- 
tions of the sacred skeletons, he returned to Rome, and completed 
his work by a detailed and most exact report. 

Thus all doubts which had existed having vanished, and the light 
of truth having more clearly appeared, the Commission met anew 
in the Vatican on July 27 of this year, in order to resolve the 
question proposed, namely : ^* Ought the sentence put forth by the 
Cardinal- Archbishop of Compostela as to the identity of the relics 
found in the centre of the apse of the principal chapel of his metro- 
politan cathedral, and which have been attributed to the Apostle 
St. James the Greater and to his disciples Athanasius and Theodore, 
to be confirmed in the case and for the subject treated of? " And 
our dear sons the cardinals and the other members of the Commis- 
sion, considering that all the facts presented to them were so exact 
and were so thoroughly demonstrated that no one could throw doubt 
upon them, and that inasmuch as the full certainty existed about 
this matter which the sacred Canons and Constitutions of the 
Sovereign Pontiffs, our predecessors, require in matters of this class, 
they formulated the following reply : Affirfnaiive, seu sententiam esse 
confirmandam. 

When, then, that result was communicated to Us by our dear son 
the Cardinal Domingo Bartolini, Prefect of the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites, We felt a great joy, and gave thanks from the bottom of 
our heart to God Almighty and of Highest Wisdom, for having 
deigned, in the midst of the great iniquity of the time, to enrich His 
Church with this new treasure. Wherefore, We have very gladly 
ratified in everything and confirmed the sentence pronounced by 
the Special Commission of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 
Moreover, We have ordered that on July 25, the Feast of the Apostle 
St. James, our decree confirming the sentence should be published 
from the pulpit after the reading of the Gospel in the national 
Church of the Spaniards in Rome, dedicated to Our Lady of 
Monserrat, in presence of our dear son the Cardinal Domingo 
Bartolini, Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, and of our 
dear sons, Lorenzo Salvati, secretario ; Augustino Caprara, quaestor 
de honoribus calestium^ and of Louis Lauri, assessor, and John Ponzi, 
for confirmation of the act. 

And now, wishing to confirm by a solemn document of apostolic 
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authority and by a new act of ratification everything that has been 
established by the fore-cited decree, following the example of oar 
predecessors, Benedict XIII., Pius VII., and Pius IX., who put 
forth their decisions about the reality of the sacred bodies of St. 
Augustine, Pontiff and Doctor, and of the holy martyrs Gervasius and 
Protasius \ We also, since all doubts have disappeared and all the 
controversies ended, approve and confirm of certain knowledge and 
of our own initiative, and in virtue of our authority, the sentence of 
our venerable brother the Cardinal-Archbishop of Compostela, on 
the identity of the sacred bodies of the Apostle St James the 
Greater and of his disciples Athanasius and Theodore, and We decree 
that this sentence have force and validity for ever. Moreover, We 
will and ordain that it be not permitted to any one, under penalty 
of excommunication lata sententice^ and the absolution from which 
We reserve in the strictest manner to Ourselves and to our sucessors, 
to separate, take away, or translate the sacred relics which have been 
again deposited in their ancient receptacle, and which are lying there 
under seal — no, nor even any particle of them. And We intimate 
and command to all our venerable brethren, the patriarchs, arch- 
bishops and bishops, as well as to the other prelates of the Church, 
to publish in a solemn manner, and in the form which they judge 
best, the present letters, in their provinces, dioceses, and cities, in 
order that this happy event may be known everywhere and may be 
celebrated by all the faithful with redoubled piety, and in order that 
pilgrimage may again be undertaken to that sacred sepulchre, 
according to the custom of our ancestors. 

And to the further end that We may more efficaciously obtain for 
the Holy Church of God, and for the Christian world, the protection 
of the Apostle St. James and of his disciples, to all the faithful of 
either sex, who, on the day fixed by the Ordinaries of each locality, 
confess and communicate with sentiments of true repentance, pray- 
ing to God fervently in the churches dedicated to the Apostle St. 
James, or in default of these, in the Church designated by the 
Ordinary, imploring the intercession of St. James for the great 
necessity and exaltation of the Church, for the extirpation of heresies 
and perverse sects. We mercifully grant in the Lord, by the tenour of 
these presents, plenary indulgence and remission of all their sins, 
with the faculty of applying the indulgence gained, by way of suffrage, 
to the souls detained in Purgatory. 

And as the most noble Spanish nation, by the marvellous assis- 
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tance of St. James, has preserved the integrity and purity of its 
Catholic faith, in order that the God of mercy may deign to grant it 
the grace of strengthening itself in the midst of this flood of errors, 
by the intercession and mediation of its heavenly patron, in the 
sanctity of the religion of its fathers, and in the fervour of its piety, 
We grant that the ample privilege which it possesses from our pre- 
decessor Alexander, that is, the faculty of gaining a plenary jubilee 
the year in which the Feast of St. James, fixed on the 25th of July, 
falls on a Sunday, be conceded also for next year, in which, on the 
2Sth of July, are to be celebrated the solemn festivals of the inven- 
tion and elevation of the body of the Holy Apostle, observing the 
same method and enjoying the same privileges contained in the 
Constitution of the same Sovereign Pontiff, under date the 25th of 
July, 1 1 79. 

Let it be permitted, to no one to resist or contradict by an 
act of rash audacity these pages invested with our approbation, 
ratification, reserve, concession, and will, and if any one should dare 
to be guilty of such an attempt, let him know that he incurs the 
indignation of God and of His blessed Apostles Peter and Paul 

Given in Rome, at St. Peter's, the year 1884 of the incarnation 
of the Lord, on the Kalends of November, the seventh year of our 
pontificate. 

C. Cardinal Sacconi, pro-datario. 
F. Cardinal Chigi. 
Visto : Por la Curia, 

J. dei ViscoNTi de Aquila. L. t S. 

J. CUGNONI. 

Does any one, out of Spain, believe in the authenticity of these 
relics ? 



THE CHURCH OF UTRECHT.' 

IF one judged of men and of their efforts by outward results only, 
the old Church of Utrecht would hardly seem worthy of notice. 
The number of souls belonging to it is less than that of an ordinary 
town parish. Its members, who belong almost exclusively to the class 
of small tradespeople and mechanics, do not, any of them, occupy a 

^ Die Kirche von Utrecht. Von eiticr deutscJien KathoUkin. In Beyschlag's Deutsche 
evangelische Blditert Dec. 1884. 
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prominent position in State afTairs or in matters of science. Amongst 
the educated classes of Germany the Utrecht Church is either utterly 
unknown, or at best, people have but a few dim and confused notions 
about it, under the title of the " Dutch Jansenists." And yet this 
little, misjudged community^ described by its opponents as "the 
phantom skeleton of a pseudo-Church," presents one of the most 
interesting, and as regards its past, one of the most imposing 
spectacles of Church history. Amongst all the national Churches 
of the Catholic world, she is the only one who has vindicated her 
old-established rights as such, with an almost unexampled firmness 
and fidelity, against the storms of three centuries. It is the holding 
out at the lost post, the defence of the fortress to the last man, which 
here comes before us, filling us with reverence and admiration. 
Year by year the ranks of these veterans are thinning, and scarcely 
another century need pass before the last of them will have vanished 
away ; but yet the shout of triumph, with which their enemies have 
ah-eady proclaimed the end, comes too soon. Such intense vital power 
still prevails, even though it be not outwardly shown, such a clear, firm 
consciousness of that which they desire and defend, that it leaves a 
lasting impression on each one who has but once closely examined 
this little community. A stillness and peacefulness rests over all, 
the men as well as their surroundings, which could only proceed 
from the belief in a higher Guidance of all earthly destinies, and 
an unreserved resignation to that same Guidance. Perhaps the 
exclusiveness which holds the Utrecht Church a prisoner within the 
limits of its own small district might produce an impression of 
monotony and narrow-mindedness, if the active connexion with the 
past did not spread a charm of its own over this closely circumscribed 
world. Each individual feels that he is the representative of three 
centuries, the descendant of eminent ancestors, the inheritor and 
representative of inalienable privileges. In the calm resolution and 
grave dignity of these simple men, there lurks something of the pride 
of those soldiers who are said to have sent back the following 
words in answer to the summons to capitulate : " The guard may 
die, but does not surrender." 

One feels here that one is everywhere treading on historical 
ground, for everything bears the impress of the past, and modem 
times, which have elsewhere overridden the traces of olden days, 
obliterating and destroying them, have left this little world almost 
untouched. The churches without bells and without towers hidden 
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amongst densely-packed houses, the parsonages concealed like 
hiding-places, remind one vividly of those times when the exercise 
of Catholic worship in Holland was forbidden by the strictest laws. 
The house now inhabited by the archbishop was bought in the last 
century by a French family, to whom it still belongs, for the express 
purpose of serving as a house of refuge in times of religious per- 
secution. Since the beginning of this century it had stood empty, 
inhabited only by a couple of old servants, brother and sister, till it 
was fitted up as an archiepiscopal residence in 1825. One of the 
most interesting parsonages is the '^ Hoek van Sint Marie," between 
the Cingel and the new Gracht, not far from the cathedral tower. 
This ^' Hoek " is a conglomeration of houses, small courts, gardens, 
and the Church of St. Gertrude. The door of the parsonage is 
reached by a narrow covered way, and through this door you enter a 
light vestibule, the white marble floor of which, and the equally 
white walls adorned with prints, together with a magnificent carved 
bench, present a picture of Dutch comfort and cleanliness. From 
this vestibule you go into a hall also fitted up with old pictures, oil 
paintings, and prints, out of which some narrow, dark, steep stairs 
lead up to the various parts of the roomy house. Up a few steps 
you next reach a room which impresses you with extreme reverence ; 
one wall is entirely covered by a large painting, Christ appearing to 
Thomas and the other Apostles after the Resurrection; from the 
other walls the portraits of former archbishops, as well as that of the 
parish priest of Utrecht, look down upon you with a grave, almost 
melancholy expression. The history of their times is unmistakably 
imprinted on the resolute features of these men, and this is above all 
the case with the picture of Archbishop Johann van Neerkassel, a 
clever, energetic face whose lively, dark eyes seem, as it were, to 
penetrate the lookers-on. We also find a small chapel, hidden 
behind some sitting-rooms, where secret services were held in times 
of the most violent persecution, and where the Chapter of Utrecht 
meet at this time for conferences and to make choice of bishops. 
By one of the staircases ascending from the hall you reach the 
apartments of the parish priest, bright, pleasant rooms, the walls of 
which are entirely covered with books. Another staircase leads to 
the library, a long, narrow room which obtains a dim light from 
windows at either end. Here is concealed a collection of the theo- 
logical works of the seventeenth century, which are nowhere else to 
be found in such completeness, except in the Paris library. A door 
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leads from this into a small bedroom, the window of which opens 
into the interior of the church, opposite the high altar, and from 
whence one can assist at divine service minoticed by the con- 
gr^;ation. If one already feels carried away from the present in 
the library, spell-bound as it were in the days of yore, this feeling is 
still more predominant in the next room, the chamber of archives, 
where archaic desks, ornamented with massive, handsome carved 
work darkened by age, conceal a rich collection of portraits of men 
and women of Fort Royal and other "amis de la verity," partly 
etchings, sketches, and paintings by Philippe de Champagne. A 
deeper stillness than that which reigns here can hardly be imagined. 
Not a sound is audible; the windows, with their small panes set in 
lead, look out upon a narrow courtyard, and are covered with thick 
white curtains, as is the custom in Holland, so that no distraction 
can force itself in on either side. Here we feel ourselves to be truly 
" Bulten het gewoel der Werld." The dose, fristy atmosphere of the 
shut-up room heightens this impression. A request to be allowed to 
open the window would call forth the characteristic answer: Un- 
fortunately that would be impossible, for the parishioners were not 
accustomed to see one of these windows open ! They are con- 
servative here to the smallest detail In one special room are kept 
the works of the fathers of the Church. This room enjoys a privilege, 
inasmuch as one can work here on summer evenings at the open 
window, without detriment to the conservative feelings of the 
parishioners. One's eye rests on the small parsonage garden, carpeted 
with flowers, and on the stone image of a naval hero. Over his head 
the birds swing on the branches of the climbing roses, and from the 
adjoining church comes floating across the sound of psalm-singing 
at the evening service. He who has once worked in these quiet 
rooms, and has experienced the peace belonging to them, will always 
feel himself drawn towards them by a feeling akin to home-sickness. 
St. Beuve, in referring to days spent thus, says that he felt here : 
^Toute une odeur de Port-Royal, que je n'aurais jamais crue si 
vivante encore nuUe part k cette date du si^e. Le dernier esprit 
de Port-Royal s'est refrigi^ en ce petit coin du monde." 

The archives in the **Hoek van Sint Marie" embrace the lengthy 
correspondeDce of the Archbishops of Utrecht with the Cardinals of 
the Romish Church, the bishops and theologians of Germany, 
France Spain, and Itafy, the members of various orders;, and with 
their own onnmamty. Neerkassel's a»respondence b that which. 
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above all, excites our interest ; here we find the small, firm, clear 
handwriting of the ''Messieurs de Fort Royal," Bossuet's large, 
hastily written strokes somewhat wanting in character, the hiero- 
glyphics of the Landgrave Ernst von Hesse, besides numberless 
letters from many other famous contemporaries. Open these 
venerable pages where you will, the history of the sufiferings of 
the Utrecht Church, and the tragedy of a most cruel and unjust 
oppression, meet your eye in striking characters; hatred, passion, 
calumny, and intrigue on the one side, unremitting powerless struggles 
and unyielding firmness on the other. The men who wrote these 
strokes have long since crumbled into dust, their strife is over, and 
their passions are stilled; but the spirit which moved them still 
speaks in these pages with a wonderful life and directness ; and now 
and then, when the sand which some hand strewed over the type 
centuries ago, comes purling towards you as you strike the book 
open, you feel deeply conscious of the shortness of human existence. 
The history of this Church during the last three hundred years 
resembles the powerful striking of a chord, which gradually sounds 
fainter and fainter, to fade away in the end, though retaining the 
clearness of the first stroke till the last vibration dies away. 

The Church of Utrecht has been a perpetual bone of contention 
between the Pope, the archbishop, the neighbouring princes, and the 
land-bred clergy, since it was first founded by Willibrord towards the 
end of the seventh century. A few years after its origin, the second 
bishop, St. Boniface, had been obliged to defend it against encroach- 
ments from these quarters. It was not till 1448 that Nicholas V. 
finally recognized the right of the Dutch Church to elect its own 
bishops, and in the time of Philip II. it was made an independent 
archbishopric, in accordance with the original intention of the 
founder. But it was not long to enjoy this newly-ordered state of 
things. In spite of the securities given, Holland had scarcely thrown 
off the Spanish yoke before the forcible suppression of Catholicism 
began, which had come to be hated on account of Alva's outrages. 
In June, 1580, an edict appeared in Utrecht, by which the public 
exercise of the Catholic religion was forbidden, and the parishes were 
deprived of their churches and revenues. No one was available for 
a public office who had studied at a university where the oath was 
taken to hold the Catholic faith. No writings in defence of that 
religion might be printed or circulated in the country. Before the 
Revolution there were six cathedrals, forty theological colleges, and 
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444 religious houses in Holland. After it there only remained twelve 
oratories in Utrecht, where the services were carried on in the strictest 
secrecy. Soon even this was forbidden ; every priest who should be 
seized whilst performing divine service was to be banished for life, 
or punished with death if the offence was repeated. But the 
oppression suffered by the Catholics in individual towns, by reason 
of popular revolts or fanatical rulers, as, for instance, the Count von 
der Mark, went beyond the limits of the edict. Of the regular 
clergy, who were on the brink of ruin as regards their moral 
condition, some went over to the Protestant cause, some escaped 
abroad, or wandered about the country begging and doing mischief; 
there were only a few who, out of solicitude for the wants of the 
Church, joined themselves to those of the secular clergy who had 
remained true to their calling. The Chapter of Leeuwarden, whose 
bishop was thrown into prison and died in 1580, broke up and fled, 
as did also that of Groningen, and neither of them ever reassembled. 
The Chapter of Deventer set out for Oldenzaal ; only Haarlem and 
Utrecht kept up the former order in the selfsame spot, and adopted 
the orphaned dioceses. It seemed as though the Dutch Church 
was to be divested of all earthly grandeur in order to consecrate it to 
the martyrdom which it went forth to meet In the midst of this 
persecution. Archbishop Schenk van Toutenburg died, and the 
chapter transferred the direction of the diocese to three vicars- 
general. In 1583 we find Sasbold Vosmeer holding this office, and 
under him the conflict of the Church of Utrecht with enemies from 
within first began. Nominated Vicar-General by the chapter, and 
recognized in this capacity by the Papal Nimcio at Cologne, in 1601 
he received from the Pope the further dignity of Apostolical-Vicar ; 
and this was a gift, like that of the Danaides, which was to prove a 
grievous fatality in the subsequent history of the Dutch Church. In 
the face of existing facts Rome hereby impressed it with the stamp 
of a mission-land which must be won over to the Catholic faith. 
This was also the light in which it was looked upon by the Jesuits 
and Franciscans, who at once eagerly seized the opportunity of 
possessing themselves of the mission-land, utterly disregarding the 
rightful hierarchy still existing in the country. Being directly under 
the jurisdiction of the Papal Nuncio, they refused all allegiance to 
Vosmeer and the chapter, and all recognition of rightful authority, 
straining every nerve to prevent the nomination of new Bishops of 
Haarlem and Utrecht.. On the other hand, they made the Catholics 
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still more hateful to the government than before, by reason of their 
being constantly in correspondence and in political relations with 
foreign countries. In a decree of the States-General that year, the 
Jesuits were designated as " a dangerous, murderous sect, at enmity 
with their country." " They make religion a matter of politics ; they 
make the Church more political than pious," complained Sasbold in 
his report to Cardinal Milano. As he did not succeed in over- 
coming these intrigues, he went himself to Rome in 1602, where the 
matter was decided in his favour, and where he was consecrated 
Archbishop of Utrecht, under the title of Bishop of Sebaste, with 
instructions to bear the former, his real title, as soon as a fitting time 
should arrive, which came to pass in 1607. But even now the 
Jesuits would not in any way accommodate themselves, but continued 
their intrigues under Sasbold as well as under his successor Rovenius. 
Their efforts to dislodge the ancient order of clergy were increased 
by the development of another special ground of aversion towards 
them, when the University of Leuwen sent Cornelius Jansenius to 
Madrid, to obtain a prohibition against the intrusion of any Jesuits 
into their pulpits (1624). The Church of Utrecht made use of this 
same opportunity to apply to the king (on whom it was still incumbent, 
as the successor of Charles V., to take his part in the business) to 
confirm Rovenius in his appointment of Archbishop of Utrecht. 
This errand was the only occasion on which Jansenius came into 
direct communication with the Church of Utrecht. Whilst the 
Jesuits from within the Church worked away continually to embroil 
it, the opponents from without laboured as incessantly to annihilate 
it. Of the 285 canons of Utrecht who had together formed the 
metropolitan chapter, there only remained forty-seven in 16 14, and 
the greater portion of these were out of the country. Since the 
Revolution, the magistrate had filled up the vacant positions with 
Calvinists in the months when it was incumbent on him to choose, 
whilst the bishops nominated Catholics in their turn, until this was 
entirely forbidden. It was impossible to keep up the chapter in 
this manner. Rovenius therefore chose seven of the Catholic canons, 
and with these, and a few of the clergy of his diocese, formed a 
council which he intended, in case of necessity, to serve as a con- 
tinuation of the former Chapter of Utrecht. This council carried on 
its functions for seven years unmolested by the Church of Rome, 
which mentioned it in its records now as " Chapter," now as "Vice- 
regent's Council," now as ** Episcopal Council." 

NO. XXXIV. H 
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We now see in Utrecht the same thing which was evident in the 
bishoprics of Westphalia and of the Rhine Provinces 200 years 
later, viz. the fact which is humiliating to the nobility of the 
country, that as soon as the Church ceases to be a source of worldly 
profit, the names of the old families disappear from the lists of the 
cathedral chapters, leaving scarcely a trace behind them. In those 
days, whoever entered upon the clerical life did so solely to fulfil 
the duties of his calling, for the outer life offered nothing but per- 
secution, poverty, toil, and labour. The Papal Nuncio, San Felice, 
who visited the Dutch Church at that time, produced a marvellous 
description of its piety, purity of morals, and faithfulness to duty. 
** I imagined myself to be transported amongst the Christians in the 
days of the Apostles," he writes ; whilst Cardinal Colonna gives as 
his testimony, that it was ** the most flourishing part of the whole 
Catholic Church." Schools of controversy were established, to 
impart to the people a clear knowledge of the doctrines of faith. 
Each parish priest chose from ten to tVelve apt youug men from 
among the people, who met together on Sundays to discuss points 
of controversy," when some of them attacked these points, which the 
others had to defend. 

The " Klopjes " were another peculiarity of the Dutch Church. 
They were an order of nuns who remained at home until after the 
death of their parents, and who only then formed themselves into 
communities of three or four, their work consisting in the education 
of children. They formed larger communities in Delfl, Amsterdam, 
and Haarlem. They received their name from the popular dialect, 
because they used to go from house to house in the time of per- 
secution, knocking at the doors to notify to the parishioners the 
time and place of the secret services. 

Rovenius died in 165 1, on the estate of Fraulein von Duiden- 
voorde, which had served him as a place of refuge for twenty-five 
years. Even the Jesuitical historian, Haynck van Papendrecht 
extols Rovenius as a specimen of a true bishop, and can find no 
other fault with him than that he took pains to convene the 
Oratorians. The French branch of this fellowship was founded by 
Cardinal Bereulle,* with the intention of entering into close connexion 

^ The founding of the University of Utrecht took place at that time. In order to give a 
solemn character to the dedication, the Calvinistic magistrate requested the attendance of the 



Catholic choir, who sang a Te Deum and a Latin Vespers on compulsion before the festal , 
assemblv in the cathedral. 

Richelieu writes of BereuUe: "II avait une aversion si grande centre^ les J^suites, qu'il 
existimait que faire centre eux ^tait suivre particuli^rement les volont^s de Dieu les plus intimes, 
secretes, caches au commun des hommes."— Avenue, Docum, Ined, de FHUt, de France^ iii. 399 
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with the bishops, in order to counterbalance the power of the Jesuits. 
The next three archbishops, De la Torre, Neerkassel, and Codde, 
belonged to this fellowship. The Dutch Church reached its prime 
under Johann van Neerkassel. His election was hailed with joy, 
not only by the Catholics, but also by the States-General. Neer- 
kassel was a thorough Dutchman, with all the ardent love for his 
country which is peculiar to his race. At the beginning of his 
administration, when one of his clergy had engaged in political 
agitations in Paris, Neerkassel wrote to P. Annat : " He might tell 
the king that he highly disapproved of this undertaking ; that the 
Dutch Church, though oppressed and straitened by law, yet held 
to her Fatherland above all else, and wished for nothing more than 
to keep true to God and the temporal authority, the States-General." 
He writes to the Landgrave of Hesse-Rheinfels : " We think that 
we are amply cared for, if the magistrate allows us at least as much 
freedom in the exercise of our religion as is allowed to the Catholics 
of Amsterdam ; we do not at all wish for more. But even should 
this not fall to our lot, we hope that God's grace will increase our 
strength in proportion to our temptations, so that we may freely 
and lovingly carry out all that is right in the midst of the enemies 
of our religion. For where true love is, there is freedom, even with 
perpetual fetters." 

From time to time persecution broke out afresh, partly out of 
exasperation at the barbarity and cruelty practised by the troops 
belonging to France, Miinster,' and the Electorate of Cologne, and 
partly by way of reprisal on the oppression of the Calvinists in 
France.'* " The Dutch republic," writes the Landgrave of Hesse to 
P. Mylius, SJ., at Cologne, " have not by any means persecuted 
the Catholics as the Catholics in general persecute the Protestants, 
which is easily demonstrated, and no one who has any experience in 
the condition of the world and of religion can deny it. We have 
been at all times the first sufferers, though it is not to be wondered 
at that with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again." 

^ The Landgrave of Hesse writes to the Bishop of Strasburg on November 4th, 1674, 
concemtne the exasperation caused more esi>ecially by the behaviour of the troops ot the 
Bishop 0? Manster in Holland : " The successor of St. Lndtger must be mightily and 
miraculously altered, and have also become a prodigy of a preacher, in any sort to calm such 
spirits as these, and to induce them to follow the Catholic religion ; of a surety, a large amount 
of enticing whistling would be rec^uired to decoy back the birds which have been scared by the 
warlike pleasure of pelting them with bludgeons. ' — MSS. of the State Archives at Marburg. 

* After the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, Holland was filled with Protestant fugitives. 
Two thousand of them arrived at Utrecht during one week, in an utterly heloless condition. In 
some of the Dutch towns the Catholic congregations, although poor themselves, were forced to 
take them imder their care. 

H 2 
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In consequence of the implicit confidence which the States- 
General placed in the loyalty and correct measures of the arch- 
bishop, the exterior condition of the Dutch Church gradually 
improved ; while to Neerkassel himself a settled dwelling was 
granted. At the same time, however, things bore an increased 
threatening aspect in the interior of the Church. Under Neerkassel's 
weak predecessor, De la Torre, the Jesuits had regained a firmer 
footing, and had snatched away parish after parish from the arch- 
bishop's jurisdiction. Neerkassel set his face against this practice 
with fervent resolution. " He was by no means disposed," he 
writes, " to allow his office to be screwed down to the empty and 
ridiculous character of a stage-bishop." The following words, 
written at that time against Neerkassel and a few other bishops, 
by P. Adam Sedan, a very illustrious member of the society, and 
approved of by the Monita B* Maries Virginis^ show the audacity 
with which the Jesuits attacked the episcopal authority : " These 
little rats of the Church, who wish to rule from their holes, who set 
up as sovereigns in their chimney-corners, who call themselves 
bishops by the grace of God, instead of through the mercy of the 
Papal authority ; they should rather call themselves bishops of God's 
wrath." 

In a report to the Propaganda, Neerkassel represents the Jesuits 
as " audacious, bare-faced liars ;" and the inquiry which ensued 
resulted in the removal of them all from their usurped cures. This 
provoked the revengeful feeling of the Jesuits, who raised the accu- 
sation of Jansenism against the archbishop at Rome in 1669. This 
was the first time that the name "Jansenism" had been mentioned 
in connexion with the Dutch Church, which has clung to her to this 
day. With regard to the accusation of Jansenism, the case is thus. 
Since the middle of the sixteenth century a strong tide of reformation 
had set in throughout the whole Catholic Church, with, perhaps, the 
exception of Germany. Everywhere, but more especially in France, 
Italy, and the Netherlands, men rose up who made it the object of 
their lives to labour to raise the degraded moral tone by their deeds 
and their writings, and to arouse a lively, hearty consciousness 
of religious faith amongst the people. They urged greater strict- 
ness in the administration of the Sacraments; the abolition of 
abuses in the bestowal of Church Patronage; the restoration of 

' A little pamphlet by a Cologne lawyer, named Widenfeld, interesting with regard to the 
history of Mariolatry, which became an active subject of literary controversy in a large portion 
of the Dutch Church. 
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the Doctrines of Faith to the plain contents of Holy Scripture, as 
the witness of Christian antiquity, and the better instruction of the 
young. The reason of the diversity of fates met with by persons 
labouring for reformation from within the Church, remains among 
the unanswered riddles in which history is so rich. Some of 
them, as, for instance, Charles Borromeo, Francis de Sales, Jeanne 
de Chantal,* were registered as saints after their death, and an im- 
perishable memory was thus assured to their names ; the names of 
others, as St. Cyran (Jean du Verger), Cornelius Jansenius, Antoine 
Arnauld, Johann van Neerkassel, Pavilion, &c., were branded as 
heretical, and their memory has long faded away among the people. 
And yet they were men of one mind and one aspiration, some of 
them united in the bonds of closest personal friendship to the day 
of their death. The writings of the former bear fruit, and their 
institutions flourish and increase up to the present time ; those of the 
latter, although akin to the others in spirit and purport, were made 
void by the annihilating decree of Rome, and served as the signals 
for the bitterest persecution, of which the ruins of Port Royal and 
the present condition of the Church bear witness to this day. No 
work bearing reference to this is more thought of than the Angus* 
tinus by Cornelius Jansenius, Bishop of Ypr^s. There can hardly 
be anything more expansive and indeterminable than the term 
" Jansenism," derived from his name. Thousands of books were 
written about it during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and yet the ideas prevailing at that time with regard to it were 
almost as indefinite as they are now.* " Of all matters which have 
occupied the Church during the last century," writes the Benedictine 
Gerberan, in the preface, to his Histoire du Jansenisme^ " none have 
created such a sensation as this ; to wit, the controversies over the 
AugusUnus of Jansenius, Bishop of Ypr^s. Notwithstanding, one 
may also say there is, perhaps, no subject on which the people 
are less informed, or of which the circumstances and principles 
are less known. These controversies are like a prodigious 
noise, by which one is stunned without being able to distinguish 
anything." 

{JPo he continued,^ 

^ The canonization of Jeanne de Chantal met with seriotis hindrances on account of her 
relations with Jansenism, that of Cardinal Bereulle and Jean Palafox never came to pass for the 
same reason. 

* The number of these works belonging to the eighteenth century s^lone, anwunts to more than 
4000. 
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BISHOP REINKENS' PASTORAL ON CONSCIENCE. 

PASTORAL Letter of the Catholic Bishop, Joseph Hubert 
Reinkens, to the Priests and Laity of the German Empire 
who adhere to the ancient Catholic Faith. 

From the very beginning of our endeavours to free the Catholic 
Church from politics and from superstition, and to protect educated 
Catholics from unbelief, we have kept clearly before us, and have 
openly declared, that our Reform movement had its origin in the 
conscience. This was why the motto, "Whatsoever is not of faith, 
is of sin" (Rom. xiv. 23), was adopted by the Old Catholics with 
enthusiasm. The Apostle Paul spoke this weighty word as a general 
rule for the practical religious and social life of Christians. What- 
ever is not known, judged, approved, and done from conviction as 
grounded upon the truth is sin, is a wounding of the conscience, is 
a disturbance of the harmony between the thoughts of God and the 
thoughts of men, between the divine and human will. 

But now, in glaring opposition to this ABC, this elementary 
teaching of the Christian spirit, among Roman Catholics, since the 
year 1870, since the harsh introduction of new dogmas of funda- 
mental significance, ibe opinion has been more and more adopted 
that the individual Believer, in his relation to the Bishop of Rome, 
must not rely upon his conscience and conviction. We have heard 
from the mouth of an archbishop, that " with the Catholic priest in 
matters of faith there can be no question of conscience." And does 
not the Romish teaching respecting the " absolute obedience to an 
ecclesiastical superior " as a model ideal, take for granted the entire 
disregard of conscience by the individual ? Or is any function of 
the conscience conceivable, in face of the requirement of a vow "to 
suppress all private judgment and all opposing views by a blind 
obedience"? Is it not even superfluous that conventual rules 
should still further add, that one " who lives under obedience " is 
" to let himself (or herself) be led and ruled as though he (or she) 
were a corpse that can be moved about and laid down at pleasure "? 

If millions of Christians believe in such a moral ideal, the question 
as to the rights of conscience in the kingdom of God deserves indeed 
to be most seriously considered. 

Whence is conscience ? What is its origin ? "I have loved thee 
with an everlasting love," says the Lord to the prophet Jeremiah 
" therefore with lovingkindness have I drawn thee " (xxxi. 3), out of 
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the pure inexhaustible fountain of kindness. If God has loved us 
with an everlasting love, we were from everlasting in His thoughts. 
"God is love" (i John iv. 8, 16); so that we cannot conceive of 
Him apart from His love to us. Even His external operations, His 
Creation and Redemption, are a manifestation of love to us>(John 
iii. 16 ; I John iv. 9). Therefore it is said, " In Him we live and 
move and have our being" (Acts xvii. 28). And this deep saying 
the Apostle explains and emphasizes by the quotation from the poet, 
"we are His offspring," "we are the offspring of God" (z;. 29). 
That is the strongest ground for the belief that our spirit, the spirit 
of man, though different in being, yet cannot be severed from the 
Spirit of God ; that the type cannot separate itself from the archetype. 
What we call godlessness and distance from God, refers only to 
error and sin ; the Being of God cannot go to a distance from us. 
And so, then, our spirit cannot awake to life and move and exist, 
without being at the same time touched by the Being of God ; it 
cannot conceive itself without in some way conceiving of God along 
with it. The more clearly and fully it is able to grasp and search 
itself in its own self-consciousness, the more it " knoweth the things 
of a man" (i Cor. ii. 11); the more distant also does the archetype 
become to it, the truer and richer is its conception of God, its 
recognition of the divine attributes, especially the divine holiness, the 
reflection of which is its own moral law. He who knows what is in 
man, finds in his self-consciousness a law, which places itself above 
him, which he can refer only to God as the Lawgiver ; he becomes 
convinced that in this law, given with an undeniable majesty, he 
hears the voice of God Himself; that "the Father draws him" 
(John vi. 44), and that a love as it were inwrought, inborn in himself 
also, draws him to the Father, as the image to the archetype, and 
gives its character to a human life that is well pleasing to God. 

What sin changed is to be seen only in the light thrown back by 
the efficacy of redemption in the fulness of time. That shows that 
the Fall has, as a fact, not destroyed the revelation to the human 
spirit of the law of God ; but that since the Light which has appeared, 
" the Word made flesh," " lightens every man," from the first to the 
last (John i. 9, 14), the knowledge of this inward revelation has 
become conscience^ and that^ like every enlightenment, under the 
guidance of the Holy Ghost. In deep emotion the Apostle Paul 
exclaims : " I say the truth in Christ ; I lie not, my conscience also 
bearing me witness in the Holy Ghost" (Rom. ix. i). Thus con- 
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science reigns in the kingdom of the grace of Jesus Christ \ it is 
directed by the influence of the Holy Spirit in the human spirit, and 
is as inseparable from it in its own personality as the new Adam, the 
Son of man who is the Son of God, is from the whole human race. 
He has given Himself to the whole, and the efficacy of His Spirit 
cannot be limited by any ecclesiastical limits or exclusion Who 
does not know the famous declaration of the Apostle Paul, that the 
heathen " are a law unto themselves," by an inward revelation in 
their spirit, which in its essence agrees with the outward revelation ? 
(Rom. ii. 13 — 15). It is written in their hearts, in the deepest 
recesses of their spiritual life. By whom ? By the hand of God, 
written as an index of the moral duties of life. How so ? " Their 
conscience also bearing witness, and their thoughts " (their judgments 
and decisions) "the meanwhile accusing or else excusing one 
another." Thus law against law, thought against thought, judgment 
against judgment in every man ; and in accordance with this, the 
conflict between good and evil is for every one an inward conflict. 
*' I delight in the law of God after the inward man," says the Apostle. 
For God is well pleased with His law, and so is the spirit, as His 
image, with the same law. " But I see another law in my members," 
continues the Apostle, " warring against the law of my mind, and 
bringing me into captivity to the law of sin which is in my members. 
O wretched man that I am ! Who shall deliver me from the body of 
this death ? I thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord " (Rom. vii. 
22 — 25). Thus, through the grace of the Redeemer, the voice of 
conscience is clearly recognized, and the same grace makes us free, 
in face of the law of sin, so that we can follow conscience. 

Now, according to the apostolic teaching addressed by St. Paul 
to the Church at Rome, the voice of God in the conscience is a 
double one. If a thought, a decision, and act is in opposition to the 
will of God, the voice of God in the conscience, which upholds the 
majesty of the divine law, opposes that opposition ; but if a maa 
thinks, judges, acts in accordance with it, the same voice gives its 
approval. The more we come to know and understand God's word 
and commandment through the supernatural revelation, the more 
clearly do we hear this voice; for knowledge and conscience are 
closely connected. For this reason we are wont to say, I do this or 
that " according to the best of my knowledge and conscience." It 
corresponds exactly to this relation, and is of deep significance, that 
both the Greek .language (o-vvctSiyo-ts) and the Latin {conscientia) 
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have the same word for conscience as for the conscious possession 
of knowledge. Thus the purer and richer the knowledge of 
divine things is, the clearer is the voice of conscience. If a 
believer is wanting in knowledge, the apostle calls his conscience 
so far "weak" (i Cor. viii. 7 — 12). So he who is strong in know- 
ledge, is strong also in conscience. But the knowledge we are here 
speaking of is not " fleshly wisdom," but that wisdom of grace which 
obtains in the kingdom of God (2 Cor. i. 12). In brief, it is the 
apprehension of divine things, of the truth of which we are con- 
vinced, which we believe. The more complete our conviction is 
the firmer our faith ; the stronger also is our moral will to follow the 
voice of conscience. Conviction, faith, fidelity : for these three the 
apostle has but one word — Trtorts. 

In truth, faith, in the sense of Holy Scripture, is inconceivable 
without conviction and unshakable firmness which not even death 
can overcome. As knowledge and conscience melt wonderfully into 
each other, so it is with conscience and faith. Whether there are 
grounds for conviction and faith is decided, as in a court of last 
instance, by the conscience. Let us follow here also the great 
teacher, the Apostle Paul. In the beginning of the fourth chapter 
of his Second Epistle to the Church at Corinth, he speaks of his 
faithfulness as a herald of the Gospel ; his moral life was pure even 
in secret ; he did not " handle the Word of God deceitfully, but by 
manifestation of the truth, commended himself to every man's 
conscience in the sight of God." He does not say, to the conscience 
of all men, as though there were a universal conscience, but he 
appeals to the independent conscience in each individual. For 
this decided that what he had delivered, the unadulterated Word of 
God, was the truth. Only to blinded unbelievers " did the Gospel 
not shine " (2 Cor. iv. i — 4). In the same Epistle (v. 11) he again 
declares that he was (in his temper of mind and actions) "made 
manifest unto God," and he adds, "and I trust also am made 
manifest (know;i and recognized) in your consciences." 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews, the efficacy of redemption is again 
and again represented as a purifying of the conscience from sin, 
from evil, from "dead works" (ix. 9, 14 ; x. 22). "The end of the 
commandment is charity out of a pure heart and a good conscience, 
and faith unfeigned " (i Tim. L 5). All confidence, all justification 
before God and man, the apostle rests upon testimony of a good 
conscience (Acts xxiil i). His hope of the resurrection he grounds 
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upon his endeavour '' to have always a conscience void of offence 
toward God and toward men" (xxiv. i6). St Peter also sees in a 
good conscience both the working of the grace of redemption and 
the moral duty of man, and the proof of blamelessness in the 
Christian life (i Pet iii. 21, 16). To return to St Paul, it is the 
whole glory of the true servant of Christ. " For our rejoicing is 
this, the testimony of our conscience that in simplicity and godly 
sincerity, not with fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of God, we have 
had our conversation in the world, and more abundantly to you- 
ward " (2 Cor. i. 12). A good conscience is the assurance of safety, 
and the glory of Christians. 

{To be continued?^ 



MYSTICISM AS REPRESENTED IN THOMAS A KEMPIS, 

MUCH obscurity necessarily attaches itself to mysticism. 
The inexplicable not only overhangs the subject, but con- 
stitutes one of its intrinsic elements. Its history has as yet only 
been partially delineated. Some phases of mysticism evidently bear 
the impress of a very high antiquity, and their origin may lie higher 
up in the history of the human mind and its operations than the 
psychological explorer has as yet reached. A certain form of 
theosophy influenced the religious doctrines of the Egyptians, the 
Indians, and Persians, and it is supposed that Pythagoras and 
Plato in their attempts toward the invisible, inexperimental, and 
transcendent were indebted to Oriental ideas of much more ancient 
date than their own times. Indeed, theosophy in the East seems to 
have run in a side current conterminous with human history. We 
can trace it, like some discolouring substance, far up in the flood of 
thought. Besides a hoar antiquity, it had an almost universal influence, 
whether in thought, science, or religion. Even Judaism sought its 
alliance through Philo and other Jewish philosophers, and the 
mystic element has run as a vein through the cabalistic teaching of 
the Jewish schools for many centuries. The mysticism of pseudo- 
Dionysius the Areopagite, and of the Middle Ages, is but' an offshoot 
of the older theosophy of the East. It has, it is true, found an 
entirely new power With which to ally itself in Christianity, but 
mysticism is a current that loves to flow by the side of all currents 
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of thought ; it mingles with them, it colours them, it influences them, 
and it will not be set aside. The most pure dialectic attempts of 
the human mind could not altogether ignore its forces. The School- 
men, the great dialecticians of mediap.val times, must seek to reconcile 
the claims of the pious emotion with the demands made by the 
reason. There is a sharp antithesis between scholasticism and 
mysticism. The Schoolmen charge the Mystics with making the 
images of the fancy of more account than the conceptions of reason, 
while scholasticism is charged with having robbed the heart of its 
peace and joy in religion, and of having dried up the religious 
effusions of the soul. No doubt, mysticism in seeking to save 
religion for the heart often soars into enthusiasm, and is carried 
along by a fancy unbridled and wilful. Much of the mysticism of 
the fourteenth century was both heretical and fanatical. There is a 
mysticism which would fain lose itself in its object, attributing action 
or force to the object, while the subject is purely passive ; but it is 
impossible that there should be religion except by the interworking 
of the subject. We "work out" our "salvation," while "God 
worketh in " us " to will and to do of His good pleasure." The 
principle of absolute passiveness in mysticism is false. The heretical 
mystic fell into most dangerous errors in regard to the divine essence 
" by making indefinite and infinite Being, by virtue of the absence 
of all determination, equivalent to infinite emptiness, and scarcely 
distinguishable from nothing" (Dorner). Hence they call God 
the " Nihil," or the void. This view does not differ materially from 
Buddhism, a religious mysticism which would make everything sink 
into God, and yanish. Eccart, who is looked upon as superior to 
all his successors in speculative power and boldness, ultimately 
landed in gross pantheism. The false mystic would find goodness 
by destroying self-consciousness and consciousness of the universe ; 
but such self-consciousness and consciousness of the universe are 
not to be accounted evil. Neither does God require absorption in 
Himself, which would be annihilation for the creature ; God would 
then " be all in all " at the expense of revoking creation. The 
mystic severs religion from morality, whereas the true Christian is a 
servant of all through love. We find the religious aspiration mani- 
festing itself in strange and heterogeneous forms under the Papacy 
of the Middle Ages. Cases like those of Catherine of Sienna, and 
the Maid of Orleans, were not isolated phenomena of the period. 
The religious paroxysm which seized the itinerant companies de- 
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signated Flagellants, who with covered faces wandered from nation 
to nation, weeping, wailing, and chanting penitential hymns, and 
never ceasing to apply the scourge to their naked backs as they 
marched — a frantic ebullition of what purported to be a smitten 
conscience — has scarce had its like in mental history. Popery had 
blocked the way to salvation, and Flagellantism was one of the spirit's 
strange deep cries for God's peace and righteousness, a cry coming 
from the deep moral needs of the soul. Yet, amidst these strange 
and fanatical outbursts, the fourteenth century affords a better and 
more Scriptural order of mysticism in such men as Tauler of Stras- 
burg, who was a great and effective preacher j also in Henry Suso, a 
Dominican at Ulm, who represented the poetical side of mysticism, 
than was seen in Eccart. They died about two decades later than 
Eccart, and about two decades earlier than the birth of k Kempis. 
The mysticism of this period has a basis, inasmuch as it rests more 
upon the Creed, the operations of the Spirit, and the mystery of the 
Lord's Supper. 

What we propose to consider more particularly now is the 
mysticism which we find in the society formed at Deventer, in the 
Netherlands, in 1384 by Gerhard Groot and other pious associates, 
an institution which multiplied itself into a number of similar 
institutions in the north of Europe. During the three and a half 
centuries which preceded the institution designated the " Common 
Lot," numerous religious associations, says Ullmann, had been started, 
but from certain causes, and principally through their own faults and 
corruptions, had failed The " Brother House " at Deventer was 
greatly superior in its Scriptural character, its piety, and zeal, to 
anything that had gone before in this line for many years past. 
The pious associates there helped, amongst many other agencies, 
to prepare the way for the Reformation of the sixteenth century, of 
which many of them became warm adherents. This mystical wave 
of religious life spent itself, as to form, if not in spirit, during the 
seventeenth century. One of the noblest fruits left us by this 
phase of mysticism is the Imitation of Christy and its author was 
the most famous associate of the Common Lot. 

It was in the year 1380 that Thomas k Kempis, or more properly 
Thomas Hamerkin (a little hammer), was born at Kempin, a town 
in the Duchy of Cleves and diocese of Cologne. His parents, John 
and Gertrude Hamerkin, belonged to the humble ranks of society. 
The father, by trade a mechanic, pursued his calling with simplicity 
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and industry ; thp mother is said to have been remarkable for her 
piety, which no doubt helped to give an early bias to the affections 
of her son Thomas in matters relating to religion. The temporal 
circumstances of the family, as in the case of Luther and many 
others who have risen to eminence, were not such as to favour the 
idea of making their son a scholar. Fortunately, however, the 
community of poor scholars established at Deventer met the pecu- 
niary difficulty which stood in the way of obtaining a good secular 
education. It placed him in close proximity to the Brother House, 
and almost under the direct influence of its leaders. 

Thomas was but twelve years old when he left his parents' roof 
for the Grammar School at Deventer. There he had for school- 
fellow, room-mate, and bedfellow, a youth named Arnold von 
Schoonoven, whose ardent religious feelings and almost continuous 
devotional exercises gave new zest daily to the devout tendencies of 
Thomas. The person more immediately concerned in bringing 
Thomas into connexion with the Brother House, was his own 
brother, a canon in one of those establishments at Windesheim. 
He was first introduced to Florentius Radewin, the " Elijah" of the 
Brother House, who became his abiding friend, aiding him in his 
studies and manifesting a deep concern in all that affected the 
interest of him who was to become the " Elisha " of the house. 
Thomas seems to have inherited the dying blessing of his master, 
and to have lived in his spirit to the end of his days. After seven 
years spent in the Grammar School, his much-beloved Florentius 
tells him at one of the high festivals, that the time has come when 
he must choose his vocation for life, applying to him the Pythagorean 
parable, '* You are at the point where two roads meet." He might 
choose either the active or contemplative life ; serve with Martha, or 
sit at the Master's feet with Mary. Both lines being set before him by 
Florentius, with an estimate of their comparative character and result, 
he chose the contemplative, as might have been divined from his 
previous leanings. Under the advice and recommendation of his 
teacher, he entered a cloister of the Augustine order, that of St. 
Agnes, standing in a healthful and pleasant situation near the city of 
ZwolL St. Agnes' could hold out no promise to any earthly aspiration; 
the cloister was both poor and obscure, yet, to one who only wished 
to be unknown and have fellowship with God, there could be nothing 
repelling in such circumstances. He spent five years in the novitiate 
before he assumed the monastic garh How solemn and sacred this 
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step must have been to him we gather from what he says on the 
duty of the priest, now assumed by himself : " When thou therefore 
approachest the Christian altar, rest not in the testimony of thy 
senses, nor dwell upon the outward and visible signs, but let thy 
faith carry thee to the inward and spiritual grace. See thou do it 
with awful reverence and godly fear. The character of the priest 
is no longer to be conformable to the customs and corrupt examples 
of the world, but be conformed to that of the angels, and the saints 
that excel in virtue upon the earth " (book iv. chap. 5). At St. 
Agnes' he spent the remainder of his life, embracing a space of 
seventy years in all. He lived in the very spirit of his sacred office, 
whilst he did not shun even the menial duties of the household, or 
what are called the Martha duties. On this matter he says, " I 
believe that no one knows how it is with him till he deals with 
temporal affairs and has business care." It is his strict attention to 
temporal affairs, combined with great fervency of spirit in religion, 
which will not allow us to class him either with the friars or the 
weak mystics. There must necessarily have been much sameness 
in the life spent at Mount St. Agnes, in the routine of household 
business, and teaching the novices, many of whom had been drawn 
thither through the fame of Thomas. These occupations were 
alternated by devotional exercises, the delivery of pious discourses, 
writing treatises, and copying good books. " He was greatly 
pleased," says his biographer, **with books elegantly written; to 
honour good authors by these was with him a religious work." A 
complete Bible is still extant, also a large missal with some of St. 
Bernard's work, evidence alike of his unwearying labour and beautiful 
calligraphy. , " His life is marked by industry, solitude, meditation, 
and prayer : these fill up the day, and each day was like every other 
day." . 

The seventy-two years spent at St. Agnes' were not altogether 
exempt from trial. The cloister was repeatedly visited by the 
plague which visited the Oberyssel province in the years 1442, 1445, 
and 14s 2> with so much severity. The Romanist clergy gave him 
much trouble by their repeated attacks on the fellows of the 
Common Lot. He was still further tried when he himself, with 
twenty-four canons over whom he had been made sub-prior in 1429, 
were forced to leave the country, owing to a quarrel between Pope 
Martiu and the See of Utrecht on the matter of appointing a bishop 
to that see. The convent took sides with the Pope, but disregarded 
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the interdict laid by him on the see. Persecuted on every side, 
they had to flee to Friesland, where they found shelter in the 
monastery at Gunekerk. Here they continued till the Pope's 
decease in 1432, when, after four years' exile, they returned in 
peace. These storms past, the remaining thirty-nine years of his 
life, though for the most part a " still life," was one of the noblest 
of its kind. His maxim was never to be idle; he lived in 
peace with his associates; he fulfilled the various duties of his 
life quietly and faithfully ; he " redeemed the time," thus fulfilling 
the Apostolic injunction; he was first at matins, and last to 
leave the evening prayers ; he received the many strangers who 
came from afar to see and hear him, in a frank and friendly 
spirit ; he preached often in the common tongue without manuscript 
or notes, but his chief happiness was in holy solitude With God. 
His biographer informs us that when he prayed his face seemed to 
be transfigured. In the midst of conversation with the brethren on 
certain occasions he would hear the voice of the Lord wiihin him, 
and beg leave to withdraw, saying, "I must go, for there is one 
with whom I must speak in my cell." Like Luther, at Erfurt, he 
exercised severe ascetic practices, even to scourging. That we 
have not a complete sketch of his personal appearance handed down 
to us, was a subject of co»^ laint by his first biographer, Francis 
Tolensis, though he had si .1 a half-dimmed picture of Thomas 
containing this inscription,- In all things I have sought repose, but 
found it only in retirement and books." He was of middle stature, 
we are told, with strong brown complexion, and a lively piercing 
eye. The earthly life of our mystic terminated July 25, 147 1, in 
the ninety-second year of his age, — "Blessed in the Lord." 

The Church of Rome has not canonized k Kempis. The brothers 
of the Common Lot were just a little too Protestant for the Papacy. 
The Imitation of Christ, which we assume to be rightly attributed to 
him, is a remarkable book ; all the more so when we remember the 
time at which it was written. " In its pages," says Dean Milman, 
" is gathered and concentrated all that is elevating, passionate, and 
profoundly pious in the older mystics." He collects the pious heart 
of the past by drinking deeply into the experiences and sayings of 
the Fathers. Where the scholastic theologian would anatomize the 
flower, our mystic would be better pleased with its beauty and 
sweetness. He strives to depict Jesus as He has shown Himself to 
pure and heavenly-minded souls, and gather together the beauties 
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that the spiritual eye has seen in Christ at all times; but his 
conception of Jesus is more spiritual than that of any of his prede- 
cessors in the same school '' Mysticism had a long process of 
fermentation before it was purified into the bright, limpid, soothing, 
and enlivening draught furnished in the Imitation of Christ J^ 

The Imitation has gone forth in many languages ; there are over 
two thousand Latin editions, and almost a thousand French 
translations, seven hundred of which may be found in the Paris 
library. It is to be found in Greek and Hebrew. A Heptaglot 
edition was printed at Sculzbach in 1873, containing Italian, Spanish, 
French, German, English, and Greek versions. The life of the 
recluse is devoid of those sides of life which belong to and create 
interest in a more public career. On a recluse life he says, " A 
man must be content to forego the enjoyments and esteem of the 
world, and to be accounted a fool for Christ's sake." In the chapter 
speaking of solitude, he observes, that passing from worldly company 
to holy silence, is "to pass into retreats where we are visited 
by God and His holy angels." He recommends that we only be 
attentive to the voice within, and *' They are blessed who can 
disengage their hearts from the cares and pleasures of the world." 
He solicited neither nature nor art to aid him in his communings 
with the Divine. He ignored the work of the painter, sculptor, 
and architect of his time. His was a life which appeared singularly 
narrow, yet he did not, because he could not, live unto himself, as 
we shall perceive by considering his relation to what belonged to 
and succeeded his times. 

The relation of k Kempis to his age has been variously estimated. 
UUmann would regard him as one of the main factors in the revival 
of letters in the fifteenth century. The times of our monk were 
cast in the birth periods of both the Reformation and the revival 
of letters, and there can be little doubt but that k Kempis lent some 
aid to both these movements, which have had such important issues 
in reference to religion and culture, for we must bear in mind 
that John of Wessel and Rudolph Agricola were both his pupils ; 
the former of whom did much in preparing the way for Luther, the 
latter gave no ordinary impulse to literature. It is thought that 
Wessel's influence had begun to act upon Thomas about the time 
the Imitation was written. On a certain occasion, when he was 
urging upon Wessel the duty of paying homage to the Virgin Mary, 
of whom he himself was an ardent devotee, Wessel is said to have 
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replied, " Father, why do you not rather lead me to Christ, who so 
graciously invites those who * labour and are heavy laden ' to come 
to Him ? " Whatever the influence was, there was something which 
tended to rid the Imitation of the superstitious accretions which 
disfigure Thomas's earlier works. Both the book and its author 
were in advance of the times. 

Thomas's deep piety was the quality which permeated and 
controlled his character, giving sacred force to every action of his 
life. It is not too much to say that in him we find the most perfect 
specimen of a monk on record. There is much in his order of life 
that may be neither practicable nor advisable for these times, but 
for its own period, its own order, under its own peculiar phase, there 
is nothing more complete in the history of the Church. 

Though the life of \ Kempis was not entirely devoid of activity, 
his ruling disposition was towards contemplation. If ever there was 
a contemplative life, in him we have it naturally, continuously, and 
profoundly manifested. He started on this line in his youth, and 
from it he never turned aside or looked back His birth, training, 
and associations were fortunate for the development of this tendency. 
His aim was to find a state of unbroken calm and peace in 
perpetual fellowship with God. In his own estimation he died a 
good member of the Roman Catholic Church, yet like many other 
good men he was better than his creed. Though he did not lift up 
his hand against a corrupt hierarchy, nor attack openly the many 
abuses in his Church, yet, insensibly it may have been, he had out- 
grown a great deal of the superstitions of the period, which weighed 
as an intolerable burden on the reason and heart of the Church. 
His seed-corn came up in scientific form, and with a vigour, after his 
death, of which he little dreamt while living. His aim and work 
were not to reform doctrine, but to renew a decayed piety. 

But after acknowledging mysticism as exhibited in Thomas \ 
Kempis to possess praiseworthy qualities, yet we must allow that 
there are some essential features in Christian doctrine and experience 
which are nearly, if not altogether, lacking in it. The action of the 
mind is one-sided; contemplation excludes other operations. A 
passion for contemplation often co-exists with little or no capacity 
for thinking. Further, we always fail to find in mysticism any intel- 
lectual grounds to serve as the basis of the Christian life. Its 
progress is almost as diflficult to follow as if we should look for foot- 
prints in the air. With the ordinary mystic it is frequently a mere 
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blind attempt to link itself with the Divine, a seeking to ascend into 
regions of being, which, from thdr very sublimity, are to the feeble 
intellect regions of obscurity, a mental creation of a sort of infinite 
void or nihility, where no body is present, where the human spirit 
stands shivering on the verge of the wastes of non-existence. Here 
the religious spirit of the mystic waits for its far-sought revelations. 
The attempt to hold intercourse with pure Being is in its results very 
like an attempt to pass beyond all Being into a region where all is 
emptiness. 

In Thomas \ Kempis we have the most evangelical type of 
mysticism, and in instituting a comparison between him and the 
writers of the New Testament, we should find his best counterpart in 
St. John. The purest orders of the mystics have been represented 
as deriving their methods from St John. The way of the mystical, 
cleansing, we are told, is to be found in the passage, " The Blood of 
Jesus Christ, His Son, cleanseth from all sin." This is the mystical 
purgation. The way of illumination for the mystic is found in the 
text, " And ye have an anointing from the Holy One, and ye know all 
things." Ai^ain, the sentence from St. John, " He that abideth in 
love abideth in God, and God abideth in him," teaches the true and 
perfect union with the Divine. But though some of the formulas of 
St. John and the mystic coincide, the best of them never drank 
sufficiently deep into his doctrines to incorporate into their 
teachings all that is distinctively taught by him. The doctrine of sin, 
and its expiation and remission, are taught with an explicitness by 
St. John that we look for in vain in the best of the mystics. 

The capital defect' in mysticism is its making far too little of sin ; 
it lays little stress on sin. It puts in the room of conversion, return 
to God by certain evolutions of the mind which cannot be defined. 
It lacks moral self-knowledge. The experience of Bunyan's Pilgrim 
would scarce be understood at all by the pilgrims in the various paths 
of mysticism. What reply would the watchman of the Church have 
given to the questions put by Bunyan's Pilgrim all along the line, 
would be curious to guess. The deep conviction of sin, the subse- 
quent joy at the sight of the Cross have no place, no existence in the 
experience of the mystic 

Again, mysticism never reaches the joy of the kingdom of God. 
In, say, Fletcher of Madley, the bright joy, " the joy of the Lord," is 
found with a freshness and strength that we do not meet with in the 
Imitation, In reading the Imitation we feel as if we were under the 
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quiet, grey autumn sky. The soul never rises above a state of 
spiritual pensiveness. The sun never breaks through; we miss "the 
healing of His wings." Compared with Fletcher, Thomas lives in 
twilight. His mediaeval atmosphere is charged with a pensive air, 
leaving the soul without the power for enjoying the liberty of the 
Gospel. In the mazes of mysticism we find few clear references to 
the Holy Spirit as the power of the inner life. 

Since the Reformation the mystic element has appeared by the 
side of Protestant theology. Lange describes mysticism as forming 
a side stream to the new main current in the Lutheran and Refornaed 
theology in such representatives as Antoinette Bourignon in France, 
a sincere, outspoken mystic who denounced the Church of Rom6 
in her writings as having lost the true life of Christianity. Her 
mysticisih consisted in den)dng every outlet to the soul, except 
when tending toward God. She did much in spreading theosophic 
mysticism in the Netherlands and different parts of Germatty. 
Madame Guyon, whose mysticism was of a much richer and purer 
type than that of Bourignon, travelled many years in France and 
Switzerland, seeking both by her writings and oral instructions to 
bring others to love God in their hearts with a love like her own. 
Neither imprisonment nor tribulations could drive the zealous mystic 
from her purpose. F^ndlon defended her against the charges of 
heresy brought against her by the Church. Jacob Boehm, of Upper 
Lusatia, is the most profound and ingenious of all theosophists. 

We still have mystics ; indeed, a very erroneous kind of mysticism 
prevails very widely at the present day. • From mysticism springs the 
view which stops at Christ's Person, in which is seen the realizied 
personal reconciliation between man and God. In this mystical 
opinion Christ*s essential Person and His atoning death are not 
distinguished in thought. The very Person of Christ mystically 
sanctifies the race, not the propitiation wrought by Him for our sins. 
Mysticism of every type has fallen into this error ; we are taken up 
into the life of Christ without beginning at the atonement effected by 
Him. But it is true that all real religion is union with God. " Our 
fellowship is with the Father and His Son Jesus Christ " expresses 
the essence of this union; and often an unreasonable fear of 
mysticism has kept the Church back from duly considering this 
truth. There has been a true mysticism, of greater or less force, iii 
every community wherein the Spirit of God has raised the spirit of 
man into contemplation, which is faith waiting passively for the 
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higher energy of the Holy Ghost, and action which works out His 
holy will. It is in such intercourse with God that holy men have 
answers to prayer. " The cognitions from the Divine, which break 
through our natural series of conceptions, as well as the Divine 
impulses, intimations, and consolations, belong in their final analysis 
to the mystical." Such a mysticism as this is taught by Jesus Christ 
our Lord, and by His Apostles Paul and John. The Imitation still 
holds a high place among the books of its class, and it will continue 
to do so, notwithstanding its failure to respond in fulness to very 
many of our spiritual needs to-day. It has too much of the immortal 
Christ in it ever to die, and all the good that lives amongst men lives 
through Him. Such literature is precious because of its scarcity. 
We have great books, fresh and new, on both Dogmatics and Ethics. 
But a great and fresh book on the lines of the Imitation we have not. 
If any one could do for us now what the author of the Imitation did 
for his age, it would be a great boon. There is a large treasure in 
fragmentary form to be found in the biography of the good who have 
departed since the date of the Imitation. If it could be gathered, 
condensed, and individualized in the way in which Thomas k Kempis 
performed his work, it would be difficult to over-estimate the value 
of such a work. But for any one to write an Imitation of Christ, he 
himself in life and spirit must be an imitator of Christ, and the 
sphere of his life must be found in Christ As things are, there is no 
want of information as to what man has done through his courage, 
with his hands or reason, but what we want is the history of the 
inner life brought down to the present. The Imit^ion lacks the 
fresh air. It is a plant, the aroma of which gives out a sort of 
mediaeval faintness ; whatever way it may affect us, it assuredly does 
not refresh us. There is little or nothing that belongs to nature 
referred to in it In passing through its chapters we scarce ever 
meet with a tree, a brook, a bird, or a flower. The book has no 
song. It was made during the Church's captivity, and saints could 
not sing the Lord's song in all its sweetness. 

The Pilgrim's Progress is a better book on this point The Pilgrim 
is rudely shaken from his moral slumber in the city of destruction. 
His moral self-knowledge fills him with alarm. He may be led into 
by-paths. He is directed to the road leading to Sinai by Mr. 
Legality when asking the way to Calvary. He misses the steps, and 
falls into the "slough of despond." And after all these misadventures 
he finds the place of peace. We witness him cleansed fi-om sin's 
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stifling dust as he advances towards the "country of Beulah," 
After tracing Christian up to the last river, and witnessing his final 
conflicts, we see the men from the celestial country who meet him, 
clothed in raiment that shone like gold Then angels are teaching 
and ministering to him till he passes into the invisible under the 
welcome, " Enter ye into the joy of your Lord." We meet with little 
holy human fellowship in the Imitation. In the Pilgrim^ s Progress 
there is much. The great allegory depicts the joy of forgiveness in 
a way which leaves mysticism leagues behind. 

We have only to add that mysticism has never become an organiza- 
tion, a sect, or an army. It has not gone in bands. In all its phases 
its followers go " one by one ;" each must travel in isolation. It has 
not built up any great system in the j^ape of doctrine or objective 
truth. Its strange extramundane materials (principles we cannot call 
them) are found strewn throughout both the hemispheres. Though 
mysticism has had its disciples through all time, the products of its 
best minds are too subjective — too ghostly almost — to find a local 
habitation. And this is well, for the mystic workings of the human 
mind in relation to Christianity would, if gathered together and 
systematized, only make one more huge mythology. 

J. FOGGON. 



SHORT CHRONICLE FOR THREE MONTHS. 

Feb. I. Return of Captain Stuart-Wortley to the English camp 
near Matamneh, from Khartoum. 

4. Rescue of Sir Charles Wilson's party by Lord Charles 

Beresford, and their arrival at the camp near Ma- 
tamneh. 

5. News reached England of the fall of Khartoum and the 

death of General Gordon on Jan. 26. 

6. Election of Archbishop Haroutioun as Armenian 

Patriarch by sixty-five votes out of eighty-seven in the 
Armenian National Assembly. 
9. Resignation of the Bishopric of Lincoln by the Right 

Rev. Christopher Wordsworth, D.D. 
10. Battle of Kirbekan. Victory ?ind death of General 
Earle. 
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Feb. 14. Retreat of Sir Redvers Buller from the camp near 
Matamneh. 
16. Death of Sir Herbert Stewart at Gakdul. 
23. Advance of General Komaroff to Zulficar and Fenjdeh. 
Mar, 3. Departure of the Australian contingent from Sydney for 
Suakim. 
'9; Election by the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's of the 
. Right Rev. F. Temple, Bishop of Exeter, as Bishop 
of London. 

13. Commemoration services for General Gordon. 

14. Arrest of 2^behr Pasha. 

16. Agreement entered into with the Russians that neither 
party in Asia shoved advance or make aggression. 

20. Fight at Hasheen Wells, under General Graham. 

„ Election by the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln of the Rev. 

£. King, D.D., as Bishop of Lincoln. 
„ Equal division in the House of Lords on the question of 

opening museums on Sundays. 

21. Death of the Right Rev. Christopher Wordsworth, D.D., 

late Bishop of Lincoln. 

22. Surprise of General McNeill by the Arabs near Tamai, 

with severe loss. 

25. Funeral of Bishop Wordsworth at Riseholme. 

26. Meeting of the Anglo-Continental Society in behalf ot 

Savarese and Campello at St. Leonards, under the presi- 
dency of the Bishop of Chichester. 
28. Rising of the Half-breeds and Indians in Canada, under 

Riel. 
„ Reverse of the French at Laiig-son. 

30. Assault on the Afghans at Penjdeh by General Komaroff. 

31, Fall of M. Jules Ferry's Ministry. 

April 6, Election by the Dean and Chapter of Exeter, of the 
Very Rev. E. H. Bickersteth, Dean of Gloucester, as 
Bishop of Exeter. 
„ Peace concluded between France and China. 

7. M. Brisson's Ministry constituted. 

„ Conference at Rawul Pindi between the Ameer ot 
Afghanistan and the Viceroy of India. 

8. Suppression of the Bosphore Egyptien. 

„ Visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to Ireland. 
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April 14. Conference of English Chaplains at Mentone. 

16. Conference of English Chaplains at Paris, under the 

presidency of Bishop Titcomb. 
25. Consecration of Dr. King as Bishop of Lincoln, and of 

Dean Bickersteth as Bishop of Exeter. 
27. Vote of Credit for ;^i 1,000,000 passed the House of 

Commons without opposition. 



France. — Phre Hyacinthe at Bordeaux: — "The lecturer divided his 
conference into three parts, which he successively examined, on dogma, 
worship, and Church government. In respect to dogma, being a true 
Cathohc, he rejected nothing, he preserved all. True Catholic dogma was 
that which had been believed since the time of the Apostles throughout 
the whole extent of Christendom, that is, all that was contained in the 
Nicene Creed. In respect to worship, he showed that it was originally 
celebrated in the language of each nation. Now it was celebrated in a 
language unintelligible to the greater part. The priest often did not 
understand it himself. French was not a profane tongue. The language 
of our mothers, of Lacordaire, of our country, of civilization, could not 
be a profane tongue. French should be substituted for Latin. That was 
a reform which would transform the face of things. In respect to 
Church government, the lecturer proposed that the faithful should appoint 
their bishops by their free suffrage, as it was at the first. He recalled the 
institution of the constitutional clergy, 1790, and pronounced an eulogium, 
with some reservations, on Gregory, the well-known Bishop of Blois." — 
La Petite Gironde^ March 2, 1885. 

" The movement which P^re Hyacinthe has inaugurated by so con- 
scientious an act of courage might draw France out of the fatal dilemma 
offered it on each side with such insistance and peremptoriness, 
* Catholic or Atheist ;' but his work has not stirred the French public 
The Old Catholic has not resuscitated the Galilean Church." — La Vie 
Chr4tienne, January, 1885. 

Italy. — " The Bishop of Minnesota, after attending the service of the 
Italian Catholic Church, called their clergy together and spoke to them 
many words of fatherly encouragement and counsel, and on the following 
Sunday he appeared in his bishop's dress at their service, and gave the 
concluding benediction. His action at this time came like a special 
providence to Monsignore Savarese and his hardly-pressed followers. 
They had been taken, it is true, under the protection of our episcopate 
two years ago or more, but no bishop had visited them, or given them in 
person the right hand of fellowship, or a bishop's counsels, or a bishop's 
blessing pn their worship. They knew that; as a matter of fact the 
English and American episcopate existed — rich, indep«ident, learned, 
powerful — but somehow its pledged help to them remained all of the 
paper kind. Now, however, they have seen the face of this episcopate, 
and through the actual words and looks and blessing of one of its noblest 
members, learned that it really has them in its heart/' — {New York) 
Churchman, 

" The Lord Bishop of Chichester presided at a meeting held, by Mrs. 
Huxtable's permission, at 35, Warrior Square, on March 26, to hear 
an account of * The Progress and Prospect of Reform in the City of 
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Rome,' as conducted by Monsignore Savarese and Count Henry di 
Campello, and others, assisted by the Anglo-Continental Society. The 
subject having been introduced by some sympathetic remarks of the 
Bishop, Canon Meyrick referred to the spread of Old Catholicism in 
other countries, and after giving a short sketch of the Reform movement 
in Italy from the year 1850, entered on a more detailed account of its 
progress during the past year. Savarese and Campello, two dignitaries 
of the Church in Rome, had been excommunicated by the Pope, not for 
any heresy, but for holding the Catholic faith and rejecting Popish 
additions to it. Having been recognized and encouraged by the English 
and American Churches, they were holding a service in the Church of 
St. Paul's, at which they used in part the Prayer Book of the Anglican 
Church (in Italian), in part a Liturgy revised by themselves and 
sanctioned by episcopal authority. They had been assisted during the 
past year by two priests, one of whom had suffered much persecution 
throughout his long life, and had lately died in peace ; the other was a 
young and active man, ordained by Bishop Herzog, of Switzerland. 
The congregation was gradually growing in strength, and solidity, and 
numbers, and, if it could be supported during its first needs, was likely 
to be the nucleus of a widespread reforming movement." — Hastings 
Advertiser^ April 2, 1885. 

Poverty-stricken Priests, — '* The Vatican has suspended the promoter 
of a meeting held in Rome by the poor priests with the object of asking 
for an increase of stipend. The old question is being revived. The poor 
priests are up in arms against those who enjoy rich prebends. A poor 
priest writes to the Capitate: 'There may be seen in Rome many 
Monsignori who enjoy five or more benefices at once, and, on the other 
hand, priests so squalid and ragged, that they are the very images of 
poverty.' Such priests receive one franc for celebrating mass, and sixty 
centimes for a burial. In Rome they form a distinct class, and are a 
striking contrast to the fat clergy. They are known at once by their 
dress and manners ; the former dirty and shabby, the latter humble and 
timid. They wander about the holes and comers of old Rome, with their 
yellow faces framed by greasy three-cornered hats, and you can fancy on 
beholding them all the misery, hunger, and often utter deprivation that 
induces them to adopt all sorts of occupations." — // Secolo (of Milan), 

Spain. — "At the age of fourteen, I (D. M. Estruch, of Monistrol) used 
to help to clean our parish church, light the candles, ring the bell, and 
perform other offices gratuitously. I looked upon the altars with great 
respect, and venerated the images which adorned them with a sort of 
terror ; for I had been taught to consider them sentient creatures, and 
to believe that praying to them was equivalent to praying to tlie beings 
they represented. On one altar stood an image of San Antonio, which 
was so old that a devout parishioner presented a new one to take its 
place. Going into the vestry with a bunch of keys, I found the cura 
standing opposite the discarded image. ' Look here,' said his reverence, 
' when you come to-morrow, bring a hatchet, and chop up this old saint 
for firewood ; he is of no more use, now we have a new one ! ' I cannot 
describe the shock such a command gave me. Approaching the image, 
I felt its face, and finding el santo to be nothing more nor less than a 
block of wood, I threw the keys at the feet of the cura, and ran home. 
My mother noticing something was the matter, questioned me, but I gave 
no explanation. From that day to this I have never put my foot inside a 
Roman Catholic church." — Light and Truth, 

Huns^aty,-^^* The Lutheran Church of Hungary has 19 establishments 
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for secondary instruction, 5 normal schools of teachers, 2 theological 
schools, a theological, and a juridical academy. These schools have in 
all 260 professors. Their revenue amounts to 327,000 florins, being chiefly 
the interest on capital sums administered by the Church ; the State con- 
tributes only 3650 florins. Hungarian is the ofificial language. The 
primary schools are attended by 127,523 children. The schools are 
almost all parochial. Their number is 1365, and they have 1550 
teachers. The income of these schools amounts to 645,000 florins, of 
which 72,000 florins are furnished by the Church. These statistics 
show the intellectual activity of the 900,000 Lutherans of Hungary. The 
number of the Reformed is still greater." — Le Signal, 

Form of Episcopal Election in England* — ^The order of proceeding to 
the election of Dr. King to the Bishopric of Lincoln, on March 20, was 
as follows : — The Dean, Dignitaries, Archdeacons, and Prebendaries, 
after Evening Prayer, went in procession from the Choir to the Chapter 
House. There, being Chapterwise assembled and making a Chapter, 
the Dean decreed to proceed to the Election. Upon this, the Conge 
cPElire and the Letters Missive were read by the Registrar. The Dean 
then demanded of those who appeared whether they consented to elect 
the Rev. Edward King, D.D., Bishop and Pastor of this Church ; and, 
this consent being given, the President declared his consent first, thus : 
*• I, Joseph Williams Blakesley, Dean of this Church, and President 
of this Chapter, do elect the Rev. Edward King, D.D., Bishop and 
Pastor of this Church, Bishopric, and Diocese of Lincoln.*' Each of the 
Members of the Chapter present made the same Declaration in his order, 
and thereupon the President read the Sentence of Election. This being 
done, all returned in procession again to the Choir. The Succentor then 
published the Election three times in the words following : " I, Arthur 
Roland Maddison, Succentor of this Church, do declare and pronounce 
the Rev. Edward King, D.D., to be this day rightly and duly elected 
Bishop and Pastor of the Cathedral Church, Bishopric, and Diocese of 
Lincoln, by the Dean and Chapter of the said Church to that intent 
Chapterwise assembled in the Chapter House." The Te Deum was then 
sung by the whole Choir, after which the Succentor concluded the 
solemnity as follows : ^^ Let us pray. Prevent us, O Lord, &c. The Grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, &c.'' 



Memoirs. By Mark Pattison, late Rector of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. [London: Macmillan and Co., 1885.] 

There are autobiographies and autobiographies. The most satis- 
factory kind of autobiography is that of which we have lately had a 
specimen in the case of Dr. James Mozley, whose life was written by 
himself, without any consciousness that he was writing it, in a series 
of letters preserved and set in order after his death by the care of a 
sister. It is hardly possible for a man who writes his own life, with 
a view to its publication, to avoid posing for posterity. It is true 
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that even so we gain great insight into the character of the subject 
of the autobiography. We see not only what he did, but what he 
thought worth3r of recording; what he was proud of in his life, and 
what he considered to require an apology. Thus the man un- 
consciously depicts his true self; but we have to read between the 
lines in order to realize the portrait. Nothing can be more contrasted 
in almost all respects than the two biographies of these two men, 
who passed the greater part of their lives as contemporaries in the 
University of Oxford, and actors on the same scene. The impression 
left on us of Mozley is that of a man singularly free from the thought 
of self, who did his work, whatever it was, which came before him to 
do, just because it did come before him, entertaining all the while a 
hearty, genial goodwill for his friends, and even for his opponents. 
In Fattison, on the contrary, we see a man whose whole life was 
marred by self-consciousness. Sometimes this self-consciousness 
simply made him shy, rude, and bearish ; sometimes it gave a darker 
hue to his character, and made him almost malignant in his hatred 
to those whom he conceived to have done any wrong to the self 
which he esteemed and loved and pitied so inordinately. Another 
contrast is that in Mozley the reader cannot but see that the force 
and power of the man's mind was far greater than he was himself 
aware of, while Pattison's estimation of himself was infinitely higher 
than he was justified in forming. He was not, as he thought himself, 
a scholar, or a theologian, or a University reformer, or a philosopher, 
but a bookworm, and he would have found his right place if he had 
been an assistant librarian in the Bodleian Library, instead of the 
head of a college. 

Mr. Pattison came up to Oxford a rude and unlicked boy in 1832, 
having had his name put down in Oriel College in 1830. His first 
experiences amongst his co-equals were sorely disappointing to the 
lad. He believed himself that he was inwardly pining for communion 
of mind with mind and soul with soul, aware that if he disclosed this 
inward dissatisfaction he would be quizzed unmercifully, and told he 
was a little fool by companions whose healthy muscularity gave no 
sign of feeling anything like what he felt. 

" I felt humiliated and buffeted, and as if I were destined to be the sport 
and football of my companions. Out of this consciousness grew a general 
self-consciousness, which gained ground rapidly upon me, and became a 
canker in my character for years afterwards. I, who had come up to 
Oxford a mere child of nature, totally devoid of self-consciousness, to such 
a degree that I had never thought of myself as a subject of observation, 
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developed a self-consciousness so sensitive and watchful, that it came 
between me and everything I said and did" (p. 49). 

Probably his friend John Belfield's treatment of " fisticuffing him 
round the room for his pains " was just what the patient required, 
but- he did not get enough of this wholesome discipline, and the 
claims of self never got beaten down to their proper level in his own 
estimation. He never learnt to bear a reverse with dignity, or to 
trace his failures to his own deficiencies. His heroics over his 
second-class — as high a position as he merited — are pardonable, for 
every young man feels himself heartbroken and ruined for life when 
he fails in the schools ; but when, on missing the headship of his 
college in 1851 — for which he was far from the best candidate — ^he 
threw himself into a state of misanthropy and sulkiness, which he 
nourished and nursed up year after year, we lose all patience 
with him. Other men have had like disappointments without 
allowing them to turn their milk of human kindness to gall. 

It is surprising that any man should not have been ashamed to 
write down in detail the part he played on that occasion. The 
circumstances were as follows. There was in 1851, when the Rector 
of Lincoln College died, one man pre-eminently qualified to succeed 
to the vacant office. This was Dr. William Kay, now Rector of 
Great Leghs, near Chelmsford, of whom even Pattison cannot but 
confess, " I could not but admit to myself the superior intellectual 
power of this young Hercules" (p. 219). Unfortunately for the 
College, the University, and the Church, he was at the time absent 
from England, having accepted the honourable and laborious post of 
Principal of Bishop's College, Calcutta. Under these circumstances 
the senior members of the College determined to vote for the elder 
Dr. William Kay, an uncle of the other, while the younger men fell 
back upon Pattison as their candidate. All depended on the vote 
of a Fellow named Kettle. Kettle, who was a strong Liberal, 
coquetted with Pattison, but finally determined, in spite of his 
politics, to vote for Kay. Hereupon Pattison and his party went to 
one and another of ILdcf^ supporters, and promised him their votes if 
he would vote for himself. The first man so applied to was a gentle- 
man, and refused. The second was not restrained by scruples, and 
acquiesced ; the result was that Dr. Thompson was elected by his 
own vote and those of Pattison and his followers. If Pattison had 
really thought Thompson better than Kay, this sharp practice might 
have been condoned. But he did not. " Thompson was the very 
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last man I should have wished to see elected" (p. 287). "It was 
impossible to say anything in defence of Thompson, who was a mere 
ruffian" (p. 288). "Thompson was nothing better than a satyr" 
(p. 290). Yet for this " ruffian " and " satyr" (we are not adopting 
the words) Pattison and his friends voted. It was a pure act of 
spite. The College would not have Pattison, so they should have 
the man whom Pattison judged the worst possible candidate. When 
the election had taken place, Pattison gave himself up deliberately 
and of malice prepense to sulk year after year, and now he publishes 
to the world his unmanly moanings. 

No man could yield himself over to evil influences, as Pattison did 
on this occasion, and come out unscathed. Pattison's loss through 
indulgence in bad temper was a terrible one — the loss of his 
religion. He had been brought up in a religious home, by a father of 
Evangelical sentiments — whom the son takes every occasion to scorn 
at. " My home Puritan religion," he says, " was almost narrowed 
to two points — fear of God's wrath, and faith in the doctrine of the 
atonement" (p. 326). This religion, such as it was, clung fast to 
the young Oxford lad, and was expanded into something more com- 
prehensive and warmer by the Tractarian movement, which carried 
him away with it. But his sympathies were never those of an 
English Churchman. He was brought up as a Liberal, and " I never 
could brmg myself to sympathize with Charles the Martyr " (p. 253). 
He belonged to the body, not to the soul of the religious movement 
of the place. Had his religion, however, been ever so earnest, it 
could not have survived the years of misanthropical misery and 
sulkiness into which he voluntarily plunged himself after his non- 
election to the Rectorship of Lincoln in 185 1. He awoke out of 
his " passive wretchedness " a man without religion, and forthwith 
he began to deride his previous emotions as superstition, ecclesias- 
ticism, fanaticism, and what not. It was not the peculiarities of any 
one school of religious thought which offended him, but religion 
itself. Having lost the latter, he could readily cast aside the former, 
whether they were " Puritan " or « Tractarian." Pure selfishness 
became now, by deliberate choice, his rule of life. 

Never was a more melancholy exhibition of himself and his petti- 
nesses made by any man. He laments that in other cases the 
memoirs of Oxford men have been suppressed by their surviving 
relatives. It would have been well for Mr. Pattison's memory, if his 
executors had had the courage to disregard his injunctions, and to 
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consign to the flames papers written with respect to himself in the 
spirit of sublimest self-esteem, and with respect to all others, not with 
ink, but with gall. 

Sermons and Hymns by the Rev. Greville Phllli- 
more. (Higgs, Henley-on-Thames, pp. i88.) These sermons, 
published in mctnoriam of the author, are above the average, 
and make a suitable memorial of a most estimable clergyman, 
belonging to a family distinguished for its devotion to the 
Church of England. Mr. Phillimore was ordained by Bishop 
Wilberforce in 1845, and became rector in succession of Henley-on- 
Thames and Ewelme. But the latter post he held but for half a 
year, having accepted it only when he felt the work of Henley to be 
beyond his strength. The sermons are on subjects adapted for 
town or village congregations, only one of them turning aside to 
return thanks for the victory of Tel-el-Kebir. The hymns flow 
smoothly, and contain devout thoughts. 

Diocese of Albany. The Bishop's Address, A.D. 1885. 
Every time that Bishop Doane comes to England he wins new hearts, 
like his brother bishop, Cleveland Coxe, and other members of the 
American Episcopate. Many an English Churchman will read his 
Address with as great an interest as the clergy of his own diocese. 
After some local matter it contains an account of the Bishop's 
" pilgrimage to Scotland " for the Seabury Centenary, and of the 
" Commemoration held later on, in London, on the eve and day 
of the actual consecration, November 13 and 14." All this is 
exquisitely well told, and the Bishop does justice, often denied, 
to the work effected by the early Scottish missionaries in the con- 
version of England, and to the persecuted Scottish Church of later 
days. The second general subject of the address is the doctrine of 
the Holy Eucharist, into the discussion of which we will not follow 
the Bishop, the more as we are not in all points perfectly in accord 
with his lordship. We are glad to see that his impression of the 
religious state of England was on the whole highly favourable, while 
allowing that there is '' much loose thinking and loose talking about 
religious belief." He quotes in this connexion a striking saying of 
Mr. Gladstone with respect to Oxford: "There is ten times as 
much unbelief in Oxford as there was fifty years ago, but there are 
twenty times as many earnest seekers after truth." Is this true ? 
Of the Oxford of forty years ago, when it had become permeated 
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by the religious movement of the place, it is not trae ; and if it be 
trae, it would, we fear, be no adequate defence of the character of 
the " reforms " undergone by the University. Oxford, in her present 
race of undergraduates, is benefiting by the religious impulse which 
she herself gave forty years ago to England. She can give such 
impulse no more. Officially, she has ceased to be religious, nor have 
the secularizing influence of the ^' reforms " that she has imdergone 
yet had time fully to develop themselves. But here we are criti- 
cising not the Bishop, but Mr. Gladstone. We are thankful, indeed, 
that the Bishop is able to speak of his experience of " the fearless 
and outspoken confession of Christ in the daily lives, the homes, 
the common conversation, the giving, the working, the church-going 
of English men and women " (p. 7). 

The publication of the second edition of Professor Freeman's 
Disestablishment and Disendow^ment (Macmillan, 1885, 
pp. 54) is very happily timed. The author proves in it that there 
never was a legal establishment or a legal endowment of the Church, 
whence follows that Church property is no more of *' national 
property " than is the property of any other corporation or of in- 
dividuals, and that though Parliament has as much right to confiscate 
it as it has to confiscate any other property, it has no greater right 
to do so. Mr. Freeman writes entirely ab extrUy as an historian, not 
as Churchman or as anti-Churchman, and begs his readers not to 
confuse the question " by talk about * national property ' on the one 
hand, or about * sacrilege* on the other" (p. 17). He has certainly 
disproved the " national property " theory ; the question of " sacri- 
lege " does not go on all fours with the other, it depends on what we 
mean by dedication to God. 

A very devout and healthy book on Confirmation and First 
Communion, containing an account of what Confirmation is, 
Preparation for Confirmation, and Preparation for First Communion, 
has been published by Whitaker (London, pp. 142). We con- 
fidently recommend it. The Rev. R. S. O. Tayler has published, in 
reply to an assault by a Roman Catholic priest, a tract entitled 
A Few Facts about the Roman Catholic Church 
(Norwich : Goose and Co., 1885, pp. 23), of more than usual 
force and value. The Rev. John James has printed a thoughtful 
paper On Intercommunion (Bemrose, pp. 12), originally read 
at a clerical meeting. A step in the revision of the American 
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Prayer Book is marked by the issue of The Book annexed to the 
Report of the Joint Committee on the Book of Common Prayer^ as 
modified by the action of the General Convention of 1883, with the 
title, The Book of Common Prayer and Administration 
of the Sacrament, and other Rites and Ceremonies of 
the Church, according to the use of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America. 
By authority of the General Convention, 1885. Together 
with it is fesued A Guide to the proposed Amendments 
to the Book of Common Prayer, by Dr. Anstice, Secretary 
to the General Convention. 

Far the best account of General Gordon that has yet appeared 
will be found in Charles George Gordon, a Sketch, by the 
Rev. Reginald Barnes and Major Brown (Macmillan and Co., 1885, 
pp. 104). This little book depicts him in his inward and his outward 
life as the hero that he was, done to death by the cruel neglect 
of England, but happy in life and in death through his vivid sense 
of the indwelling Spirit of God and His overruling Providence. 
There is but one passage in Mr. Barnes' sketch which we would fain 
see expunged, and that is a comparison drawn between Gordon and 
CromwelL The high, unselfish nature of Gordon did not deserve 
that dishonour. The almost indispensable supplement to the above 
volume is Letters from Khartoum, written during the 
Siege by the late Frank Power (Sampson Low and Co., pp. 
119). Mr. Power was at Khartoum before the defeat of Hicks at El 
Obeid, and remained till he was sent down the stream with Colonel 
Stewart as a last chance of inducing English politicians ** to appre- 
hend that Khartoum stood in need of relief." Gordon, on his 
arrival, quickly won his love, and it is a noble picture that is so 
simply set before us of the dauntless Three standing in the breach 
and driving back the Mussulman hordes, and then the One left 
alone, while the Two went in search of aid, which came too late. 
Did history ever present a scene more pathetic, more piteous, more 
noble? 

The Russians at the Gates of Herat, by Charles 
Marvin (Warae and Co., pp. 176), is indispensable for the full 
understanding of the issues now at stake on the borders of Afghan- 
istan, and as a revelation to Englishmen of the lying and trickery 
which Russia disguises under the name of diplomacy. 
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The Rev. G. Greenwood's Account of a Visit to the 
Christian Churches in Cairo, 1884-1885, published by 
the "Association for the Furtherance of Christianity in Egypt" 
(pp. 27), contains the following :— 

" About thirty years ago, when Abbas was Pacha of Egypt, the Coptic 
Patriarch Cyril and the Greek Patriarch Kallinicas were great friends, 
and they conceived the idea of drawing the two Churches together. 
With true Oriental caution they set nothing down in writing; but the 
particulars of the scheme were thoroughly worked out between them, and 
the basis of the arrangement — as Sophronius informed me — was, that 
the Greek Kallinicas should acknowledge the supremacy of his Coptic 
friend as Patriarch of all Egypt, by resigning his office into his hands, 
and that Cyril should then reinstate him as Patriarch of the Greek-* 
speaking residents. It seemed an eminently sensible solution of the 
difficulty, grounded on the actual facts of the position ; and it affords a 
valuable precedent, in case of any future attempt being made of the same 
kind. And further, this very important deduction may be made from the 
transaction — that, in the judgment of Kallinicas, the heretical tendencies 
of the Coptic Church, which happily, as far as I could learn, have never 
found expression in its Liturgies and forms of worship, had in the lapse 
of ages become so shrivelled and lifeless, that it would be easy for the 
Coptic Patriarch to give assurances and explanations which would satisfy 
the ecclesiastics of the Orthodox Church. But the reconciliation between 
the Churches was not destined to be carried out then; two parties 
supposed themselves to be interested in defeating it. The Pacha feared 
that if the Copts were admitted into communion with the Orthodox 
Church, Russia, as the protector of that Church, might make this an 
excuse for demanding that the exemptions of the Capitulations should be 
extended to them. The Pacha, therefore, was in no mood to see the 
proposed arrangement carried out. The English Government of the 
day, or, at any rate, its representatives in Egypt, heard of what was being 
planned between the heads of the two Churches^ and they only cared to 
view it in the light of the everlasting struggle gomg on between England 
and Russia for ascendency in the East. Possibly they had some reason ; 
Russia was the recognized ^protector of the Orthodox Church at that 
time, and her statesmen have never hesitated to make religious and 
ecclesiastical movements subservient to political ends. It would have 
been a great stroke for them if they could have turned the Coptic Church 
into an instrument for promoting Russian interests in Egypt. At the 
time, then, of my narrative, the English authorities may have had some 
apparently plausible excuse for what my Coptic informant told me they 
did : it was believed that they put pressure upon the Egyptian Pacha to 
prevent the union of the Churches. This was just what he wanted ; 
Abbas was an unscrupulous and cruel man, and he took a simple mediod 
of satisfying the requirements of British policy. He invited Cyril to an 
interview, at which — as invariably on such occasions — a cup of Turkish 
coffee was brought in, and was sipped by the Patriarch, who then went 
home, was taken ill, and died. Perhaps it was not unnatural that his 
namesake and successor in the Patriarchate should seem to shudder at 
the mention of union between the Churches'' (p. 11). 
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THE BISHOPRIC OF SALISBURY. 

WE cannot but be thankful to see that by his first appointment 
the Prime Minister has shown himself to be conscious that 
the school of Wordsworth and Hook requires strengthening among 
the chief officers of the Church. It is the school, to repeat the 
words which we used last March, " which represents the learning and 
principles of the seventeenth century adapted to the circumstances 
of the nineteenth ; the school that history shows to have been at all 
times the backbone of the Church of England; the school that has 
borne the brunt of the fight in every battle, whether against Rome 
or Puritanism, and on which the Church will have to rely again in 
the struggle for life which lies before her." No better appointment 
could have been made than that of Canon Wordsworth. 

CHURQH REFORMATION MOVEMENT IN ITALY. 

ON Thursday, July 9, a meeting was held at the house of the 
Marquis of Bristol, 6, St. James's Square, for the purpose of 
making known the position of the Reform movement in Rome, and 
of obtaining aid for the work now being carried on by Mgr. Savarese 
and Count Henry di Campello in that city. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury presided, and there was a large attendance. 

The Bishop of Carlisle explained that the object of the meeting 
was to procure funds for the present and temporary needs of the 
young body of reformers who had come into existence in Rome. It 
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was well recognized that if their movement was to succeed, it must 
not be an exotic, but of native growth, and after a time maintained 
by native liberality. It was at the beginning only that help was 
wanted by these men from those brother Christians whose sympathies 
were with them in their struggle with Rome. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury said that there could be no doubt 
that this was a most important question. In England the Reforma- 
tion had come from below, from the priests and the people. It was 
thus that it originated. After a time it was adopted by a sagacious 
line of powerful kings, and so the whole Church and nation acted 
together, only an insignificant minority refusing to move with the 
rest. Before and after the Reformation the Church in England was 
the same body still. But this happy state of things was not found 
elsewhere. In the southern countries of Europe there was no such 
common and general movement as in England. There the clergy 
and the laity had not made that combined effort. which had been so 
happily successful with us. In those countries, therefore, there 
were not reformed Churches ; but yet there were sparks of reforma- 
tion, and these it was our wisdom and duty to keep alive, and if 
possible so to fan into a flame that a national movement might take 
place there also. He recommended the cause to the sympathy of 
English Churchmen. 

The Bishop of Winchester said that to understand the position 
of the Italian reformers it was necessary to go back to the origin of 
the Old Catholic movement. This was occasioned by the Vatican 
Council. Before that time many members of the Roman Church 
were dissatisfied, specially with the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception, but they repressed their feelings for the sake of main- 
taining the outward unity of the Church. Then came the dogma of 
Papal Infallibility, voted by a majority which did not include either 
the most learned of the Bishops present at the council or those who 
were most highly placed in the Church. This dogma was resisted 
by Dr. Dollinger and others, whose purpose was not to cause a schism, 
but to bring about internal adhesion to the truth. The separation 
which ensued was caused by the excommunications launched by the 
Papal party. The course of the Old Catholics had been beset with 
difficulties and hindrances. It had not been as easy to make the 
popular mind grasp all that was involved in the dogma of infallibility 
as it had been to make them see the evils of, say, the sale of 
indulgences in the sixteenth century. Consequently the movement 
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became too much confined to learned and intelligent men. The 
Episcopal question had been a difficulty. Dollinger was at first 
opposed to the appointment of a Bishop, but it was considered, and 
probably was, a necessity, and thereupon Reinkens and Herzog were 
consecrated. Another hindrance had been Prince Bismark's policy 
of persecuting the Ultramontanes, which threw the sympathies of 
earnest men on the side of the sufferers. These and other like 
reasons accounted for the numbers of the Old Catholics not being 
at present greater than they were. In Italy there was all the 
greater hope of reform, because the abuses in the Italian Church 
were greater than elsewhere. Mgr. Savarese and Count Henry di 
Campello were doing their best to bring about in Italy a national 
reformation similar to our own in England. It was not necessary 
that an Italian Reformation should take for its basis the Thirty-nine 
Articles. It would be narrow-minded to require that. "But I 
declare," said the right rev. prelate, ** that so far as I have seen, the 
Old Catholic reform does follow the lines of the English Reforma- 
tion." It was our duty to help these men to reform themselves, and 
to show them how to reform themselves in the light of our own expe- 
rience. There was danger of excess ; Plymouth Brotherism was rife 
in Italy ; our sympathy might keep these reformers in the right path. 
They wanted not only our money, but also our moral help and 
sympathy. We could show them a Church, Catholic but not Papal, 
and this might aid them in their work. The Anglo-Continental 
Society had been labouring in this field for many years. To the 
unreformed it had said, Reform yourselves ; to the reformed it had 
said. If you have lost anything in the process of reforming your- 
selves, recover it. It was for Italy that our assistance was now asked. 
The Rev. Dr. Nevin said that the principles of the Old Catholics 
were the same as those of the Anglican Church. It was a mistake 
to regard Pope Leo as a liberal Pope. His violence against Pro- 
testants had been greater, and his support of such fables as Loretto 
had been warmer than Pius IX.'s. His present strife with some of 
the higher ecclesiastics only meant that he was asserting his position 
as lord of the Church in accordance with the Vatican decree. 
Turning to the little band of reformers, he said that they consisted 
of Savarese, Campello, Cichitti, and a fourth, who subsisted on the 
pittance of ;^2 a month. There had been another, Paolo Panzani, 
who, if any man did, had died the death of a martyr. These clergy 
had revised their liturgy, and were about to bring out a revised 
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version of the vesper service ; till that was done, they used the 
Anglican evensong in Italian. It was asked, Why had not the 
movement extended wider ? One chief reason of this was the want 
of funds. Quite lately five Sicilian priests had made application to 
Savarese to join him with their congregations ; the deputy of the 
place to which they belonged had vouched for the seriousness of 
their application ; but they could not starve, and ;^3 or J[yd^ per 
month for their support was not forthcoming, A similar application 
had been made by a priest and professor in the north of Italy. 
Another reason was that the whole force of the Papacy was exerted 
against these few men, and not only of the Papacy, but of unbelievers 
also. In Old Catholicism was the only hope of keeping alive 
Christianity in Italy, for Italians had rejected and could not be 
made to accept again the corrupt faith of Rome. The question was, 
Could these men hold out for a little while ? If they could, there 
was a great future before them. The Bishop of Minnesota, before 
he left Rome, said that the one thing that had touched him most in 
Italy was the spectacle of these men who had given up all for 
Christ, 1 

Mr. Beresford Hope said that Savarese was a learned man, and 
would not allow himself to be driven into an extreme. It was quite 
right that the Italian Old Catholics should have their own liturgy and 
vespers, and as to their being few, there must be few at first. He 
believed them to be raised up for the support of the Reformed 
Catholic faith. 

Dr. Hale, of Baltimore, U.S.A,, who had lately visited these 
reformers, spoke of the great sacrifices they had made, at the 
bidding of conscience, in order to labour for a reform in the Church. 
Mgr. Savarese and Count Campello had left assured positions of 
great dignity, for a life of reproach and comparative poverty. And 
when the young man of whom Dr. Nevin had spoken as living on 
j[^2 a month, had consulted him, before taking a decided step, he 
had felt it his duty to point out to the young priest the many trials 
he would be sure to undergo, the many privations he must expect to 

1 "I shall take to my distant home many sweet memories of this dear church, where every 
stone and timber testifies of love, but no memories will be dearer than my meetinc with those 
brave souls (one of whom was in this church last Sunday) who have given up all that man can 
give for their loyalty to the truth. As I see a new life stirring the heart of the iLilian nation, 
under the wise rule of a noble son of that house of Savoy which has never faltered in devotion to 
the people, so 1 believe the day will come when life from our Incarnate God will be breathed 
upon His Church in Italy, and they know nothing but Christ and Him crucified ; and then it will 
be as in St. Paul's time, "their faith will be everywhere spoken of throughout the world." — 
Extract from sermon of the Right Rev. H. li. Whipple, Bishop of Minnesota, U.S.A., preached 
in St. Paul's Church, Rome, March xst, 1885. 
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suffer. But the young man had counted the cost and joined the 
movement, because he felt it his duty to do so, whatever might be 
the result as to his temporal prospects. Dr. Hale believed that 
there were many Italian clergy whose hearts were with the move- 
ment for Church Reform. He could not blame them if they 
hesitated to act. Something more than their livelihood was at stake, 
the opportunity to labour for their Master in the work of the 
ministry to which they had given their lives. Those who, despite 
all hindrances, had dared to take a stand for what we believed to be 
the right, had a just claim upon our hearty sympathy, and for such 
help as we could give them. By doing our duty to them, we should 
give due encouragement to others to follow their example. 

Canon Thornton, having borne testimony to the characters of 
Campello and Savarese, argued that Rome must be reformed before 
it could become Catholic ; it had lost a part of Catholicity which 
would be restored to it by this movement becoming national. It 
must not be thought that because the Old Catholics were perse- 
cuted by the Curia, they were therefore encouraged by the State. 
This was not so. They were persecuted by both — by those who 
believed nothing, as well as those who rallied to the watchword of 
infallibility. The four clergy in the Via Genova must be regarded, 
not as men of eccentricity, but as the few out of many who could 
no longer be restrained by worldly prudence from taking action. 
In regard to funds, as much as could be expected was raised by the 
offertory from the congregation, and he suggested that subscriptions 
should be promised for five years. 

Dr. Nevin, on the invitation of the chairman, stated that ^800 
had been expended last year, and that this year ;^iooo would be 
required if new fields were to be entered upon. 

Bishop Macdougall, in moving a vote of thanks to the chairman, 
declared this to be one of those movements which affected the life 
of nations. Its importance could not be overrated. He believed 
that the fact of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Patriarch of the 
West, having taken the chair that day would be a great encourage- 
ment to those who were working bravely under difficulties. 

Mr. F. A. White, in seconding the resolution, referred to the 
example of Archbishop Tait, whose interest in this cause had been 
very deep, and invited his brother laymen to undertake the collec- 
tion of ;£'5o each for the object that had been brought before them. 

Canon Meyrick, in moving that the thanks of the meeting should 
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be given to the Marquis of Bristol, paid a tribute to the memory of 
Lord Charles Hervey, who had been for more than ten years Secre- 
tary of the Anglo-Continental Society. Lord Bristol having replied, 
and expressed the interest that he took in the cause that had been 
pleaded, the Archbishop dismissed the meeting with his blessing.^ 



THE CHURCH OF UTRECHT. 
( Continued from p, i o i . ) 

THE Jansenists were neither a sect of the Church, nor a 
philosophical school, nor a political party, in fact, not in any 
way a formed association. It was the common persecution which 
first made those who bore that name draw closer together. For 
more than a century this was the name under which strict discipline 
in the Church, the maintenance of episcopal authority, earnest faith- 
fulness to duty, the reading of the Holy Scriptures and Missals in 
the vulgar tongue, opposition to the Bull Unigenitus, and so on ; 
but, more especially, antipathy to the Society of Jesus, were followed 
up and punished. The Landgrave von Hesse-Rheinfels writes : 
" Whoever, nowadays, does not exactly care for a Jesuit, straight- 
way becomes a Jansenist, if he is not one already." The Churches 
of France and the Netherlands were shaken to their very base by 
means of this catch-word. Confederate orders were forcibly broken 
up, numberless priests were thrown into prison, others concealed 
themselves abroad under feigned names, and bishops were made to 
renounce the fellowship of the Church. Not until the outbreak of 
the Revolution was this phantom of " Jansenism " buried under the 
ruins of the ancien rkgime in France \ and at this time the Arch- 
bishopric of Utrecht is the only portion of the Church to which the 
name still clings. When one seeks to learn the external cause of 
this persecution which raged like an -epidemic, one finds it first of all 
in the differences with regard to the doctrine of grace, which had 
already arisen in the sixteenth century, and were renewed by the 

^ Immediately on the conclusion of the meeting, the following contributions were promised : — . 



F. A. White, Esq, . . £,21 o o for 5 years. 
Miss Smart .... 25 o o 
John Boyle, Esq. . . 10 o o for 5 years. 
Kev. Dr. Jcx filake 

(Ru^hy School 

Chapel Offertory) . 500 



J. Walker, Esq. . » . £$ o q 

Canon Thornton . . 3 o o for 5 years. 

Rev. T. Darling ... 230 

Dr. Gunning .... 2 o o for 5 years. 

Miss A. Smart ...200 

Mrs. W. T. Bullock .110 



Further contributions are solicited, and may be sent to Canon Mcyrick, Blickling Rectory, 
Aylsham, Norfolk, or to the Rev. R. S. Oldham, Little Chart Rectory, Ashford, Kent. 
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publication of the book by the Bishop of Ypr^s, which did not take 
place till after the death of the author in 1640. But contemporaries, 
and, indeed, those on both sides, are of opinion that these doctrinal 
disputes were only the outer semblance, by no means the real subject 
of dispute. The question here was not so much that of the very 
abstract doctrine of grace, but rather that of the two fundamental 
questions of the Christian Church : (i) Which is the infallible 
dispensator of the doctrine of faith, the Pope or the United 
Church ? (2) Is the love of God, that is, the decided subordination 
of the will to God's commandments, necessary to salvation or 
not? 

Leibnitz considers that this controversy, wherein the existence or 
non-existence of the whole of Christian mojality is at stake, is of 
incomparably deeper importance than that which was fought out, 
between Rome and Augsburg, at the time of the Reformation. If 
we contemplate the belligerent powers, the Society of Jesuits forces 
itself upon our notice above all the rest, with its inherent, irresistible 
impulse to grow, spread, and rule over the whole earth. Born to 
strive, this Society was constrained to gain ground, and to overthrow 
everything which stopped its progress. To what extent this aim 
existed as a conscious plan in the original foundation of the Society, 
cannot be surely determined by the biassed tendency of its historical 
writings; but it is certain that in the second generation of the 
order the world had already made its entry, with all its efforts after 
power, riches, and consequence. Foremost among the means to 
which the Society owed its great apparent success, was the skill with 
which it knew how to adapt the teaching of the Gospel to the 
requirements of the world, by its doctrine of " probabilities " putting 
the outward reception of the Sacraments, and an abundance of 
empty religious exercises, in the place of the inward renunciation of 
evil. " Oh, those unhappy days of the Apostles," exclaimed one of 
their antagonists to the Bishop of Bellay ; ** those unhappy days, 
when they did not as yet understand how to convert the narrow 
way that leadeth to life into broad and pleasant paths." In a short 
time the Jesuits won the magnates to their cause, took possession of 
the schools and academies, and got the reins of politics into their 
own hands. They carried on Spanish policy in Spain, and French 
policy, after the death of Henry IV., in France ; but above all they 
strove to obtain for the papal chair,- although they by no means 
blindly submitted to every occupier of the same, that absolute sway 
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by the help of which the Society might hope to increase its own 
power. The Jesuits were frequently serviceable to the popes against 
their will ; they resembled the wren in the fable, who mounted up, 
concealed under the wings of the eagle, in order to exalt itself still 
higher. 

The hindrances that met the Society were of two kinds : first, the 
effort to rest the doctrine of grace and moral philosophy on the 
foundation of Holy Scripture, an effort which was exactly opposed 
to the principles of the Jesuits (not of each individual, but of the 
Society as a whole) ; and, secondly, the authority of the episcopal 
office, which they felt to be prejudicial to them in their position of 
direct subordination to the Pope. And this was the point on which 
the Jesuits coincided with the Curia for concerted efforts. Since, 
by virtue of the Pragmatic Sanction of Charles VII., the decisions 
of the Councils of Constance and Basle were accepted in France, 
with reference to the superiority of the Councils over the Pope, it 
had been the constant aim of the Curia to annul this sanction. 
They had already succeeded in doing this by means of the Con- 
cordat with Francis I., in 1517, who obtained the right of patronage 
over the bishoprics and abbeys as a counterpoise. Among theo- 
logians, however, these decisions remained in force, and hence the 
victory of the Curia was nullified. They now waited for an oppor- 
tunity of forcing the French Church to acknowledge the actual 
supremacy of the Pope by continued acts of submission. If any 
power in the world understands the art of waiting, it is that of the 
Roman Curia. In the controversies respecting the doctrine of 
grace, between the Jesuits on the one hand, and the Dominicans, 
the Augustinians, the theologians of Leuwen, and a portion of the 
French ecclesiastics on the other, they perceived this long-desired 
opportunity. After the doctrines of Bajus and of Jansenius had 
been condemned in two Bulls, without any resistance being offered 
which would have been strong enough to serve the purpose of the 
Curia, a third Bull appeared in 1653, in which five propositions 
relating to the doctrine of grace were condemned, with the intima- 
tion that they were taken firom Jansenius' book. Innocent X., who 
ingenuously remarked of himself that he understood nothing about 
the matter, being no theologian, uttered these words on signing the 
Bull : '* I feel my hand is being guided by a supernatural one, and 
that I am not mistaken." Through this Bull, and still more through 
the Formulary dictated by Alexander VII., in 1656, for the signature 
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of which an assurance on oath was required that these five propo- 
sitions were really to be found in the work of Jansenius, and were 
condemned, in the author's acceptation of them, the Curia 
attained their object, that the controversy should take the turn they 
had from the first intended. 

" The structure of Papal Infallibility was raised on the ruins of 
an imaginary heresy," says Gerberoa The controversy about the 
doctrine of grace was thrown quite into the background, whilst the 
question as to what one owed to the Papal decisions, and how far 
their jurisdiction extended, came into prominence, and became the 
central point of controversy. In a public debate at the College de 
Clermont, in Paris, the Jesuits propounded the thesis that sub- 
mission to this Bull bore direct reference to the acceptance of Papal 
Infallibility, and that this extended not only to doctrines of faith, 
but to simple facts. The same assertion was most audaciously 
expressed ^ in a book by Jacques de Vemant, La Defense de PAutoriti 
de N,S,F. le Pape. Amongst other things, it says that it was not Christ 
that constituted the Apostles to be bishops, but St. Peter, after the 
Lord's Ascension, and therefore all episcopal power emanated from 
the Papal Chair alone. ** Let the earth perish," exclaimed a 
Theatine monk from the pulpit in Paris ; " let the earth perish, so 
long as the Papal authority endures ! " The bishops who raised 
their voices against this doctrine, the scholars living in the vicinity 
of the convent of Port Royal, as well as this convent itself, shortly 
became objects of the bitterest persecution. The three objects of 
attack now appeared with unmistakable clearness. It was directed 
against the bishops, as holding ecclesiastical functions ; against the 
above-mentioned scholars, as the defenders of strict morality and 
the doctrines of the Fathers;* and against the convent of Port 
Royal, as an object of personal revenge to the Sociey of Jesuits, 
this being the dwelling-place of the widow, six daughters, and six 
granddaughters of Amauld, that celebrated barrister, through whose 

3 The Sorbonne University condemned the work, but their criticism was cashiered by a bull of 
Alexander VII. 

< It was the main object of the Messieurs de Port Royal, the positive part of their operations, 
to set up a dam against the swamping influences of the doctrine and morality of the Jesuits, by 
publishing the writings of ancient Christendom ; this afterwards proved to be more efficacious 
than all the polemics levelled at them by the Jesuits. Some of these works remain imsurpassed 
to this day, m profundity and accuracy of execution. The dislike of the Jesuits to the Fathers of 
the Church, as also to tne more ancient Councils, culminated in Hardouin's venturesome under- 
taking when he attempted to pass off, not only their works, but all classics, with the exception of 
Cicero's works, Horace's letters and satires^ Pliny's Natural History, and Virgil's "Agriculture," 
as forgeries of the thirteenth century, wishing to succeed in overthrowing their authority. Quite 
recently we heard the following characteristic assertion, from the mouth of an ecclesiastic well 
versed in the Proi>aganda, ** It is very dangerous to the Catholic faith to read the patristic 
theology in the original text/' 
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famous speech the occupation of the pulpit at the University of 
Sorbonne was denied to the Jesuits. The Blessed Sacrament was 
to be refused to the Herzog von Liancourt, in his parish church in 
Paris, in the event of his refusing to remove his granddaughter from 
Port Royal. 

There is nothing more wonderful in the history of the human 
race than the concatenation of cause and effect. The trifling 
circumstance that a little girl was a boarder at a convent school, was 
followed by the direct result that the University of Sorbonne thrust 
out of her midst her greatest theologian, Antoine Arnauld (on 
account of his work, Lettre a un Due et Fair de France)^ and with 
him sixty-two doctors ; and that Pascal wrote his famous Lettres 
Frovinciales. 

Soon the whole of France re-echoed with the fight ; but it was a 
fight with unequal weapons. Whilst the opponents of the Jesuits 
defended their cause with an endless profusion of learning and 
pains, writing book after book, which were one after the other 
suppressed by the killing decree of Rome, the latter understood the 
art of securing persons of weight to their party — Anne, the queen- 
mother of Louis XIV., and Albizzi, the most influential member of 
the Romish Inquisition. Although some of their writings were 
condemned for it, the Jansenists did not speak any longer of the 
" infallible," but of the " misinformed " Pope ; sighed, " Homines 
posuisti super capita nostra ;" or said, " Ces droits ne passent pas les 
Alpes," and took no notice of the verdict from Rome. " One 
would feel inclined to despair of the human race," writes Antoine 
Arnauld, ** or to creep into some hole or other, where one might do 
nothing else but pray. For what is there left to do in this world, if 
all ecclesiastical and temporal powers think they have a right to 
condemn anything they object to, whilst belonging only to one 
party, and often to no party at all ; and then make it a rule never to 
repair the damage they have done by their unjust and hasty verdicts ? " 

In the course of these persecutions, Port Royal was demolished 
to the very foundations, whilst the scholars fled to the Netherlands, 
where they remained concealed under assumed names to the day of 
their death. No dignity, no position in life, served as protection ; 
the Company of Oratorians ; the Benedictines of St. Maur, although 
they signed the Formulary unconditionally ; Ranc^, the founder of 
the Trappists, who had engaged in these controversies ; individual 
cardinals, such as Bona and Noris, — all had their share in these 
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• 
persecutions. Even Pope Innocent XI. was rejected by the French 

Jesuits, under the title of ce ban Pape moderne Janskniste, Wliilst 
the controversy in France turned more and more exclusively on the 
doctrine of infallibility, it was confined to the doctrine of grace in 
the Spanish Netherlands. The University of Leuwen, . which was 
only concerned with the doctrines of St. Augustine and the vindica- 
tion of Jansenius, had early separated from the French theologians, 
and had cut away the ground from beneath its feet by sending a 
voluntary recognition of the Papal Infallibility to the Curia, as being 
in a manner captatio benevolentia. Before long the university 
gradually passed into the hands of the Jesuits. In the Dutch 
Netherlands events took a different course. The Church had 
enough to do to maintain its existence at all under the pressure of 
open persecution, and took hardly any part in the controversies 
concerning the doctrine of grace. But, notwithstanding, it could 
not escape the indictment of "Jansenism," for in the person of 
Archbishop Neerkassel were united all those qualifications which, 
in the eyes of the Jesuits, went to make up a genuine " Jansenist." 
A greater contrast than that which existed between him and the 
episcopacy in the adjacent portion of Germany, can hardly be con- 
ceived. Here the ecclesiastical princes piled bishopric upon bishopric, 
with the intention of appropriating all the revenues, without troubling 
themselves about the office itself.* Among the twenty-four German 
bishops there was not a single one who preached in person, not one 
who would have been competent to take his place in a synod with 
proper dignity. The erection of hunting-seats, laying out gardens, 
and planning waterworks, together with secular festivities, filled up 
the course of their existence. The warlike Bishop of Miinster, 
whose subjects pronounced it to be " better to belong to the devil 
than to our bishop," seems almost to come out in an agreeable light 
amongst the other German ecclesiastical princes. The Landgrave 
of Hesse-Rheinfels, who went over to the Roman Catholic Church, 
and whose correspondence with most of the famous personages of the 
seventeenth century offers a faithful representation of the times, 
describes these bishops very drastically as " great busybodies and 
fatted calves, who only trouble themselves about living in greater 
comfort and splendour in this world, who prove themselves to be 
more potentes in vino, than in sermone Dominiy whose conversatio is 

' The Archbishop of Cologne, Max Henry of Bavaria (1650-88), was simultaneously Bishop ot 
Ratisbon, Freising, Hildesheiin, LUttich, and Miinster; his successor, the sixteen-year-old 
Joseph Clement of Bavano, was not ordained priest till eighteen years after his consecration. 
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not in coelestibus^ but only over head and ears on terrenis, and is 
therefore dragging in the mire." " O bone Deus^^ he continues in a 
similar description in a letter to the Jesuit Caspar, " what does your 
sacred majesty think of all this, Mi Pater ? I cannot express my 
sentiments, but you, my lords Fatres, can threaten all such persons 
with the Inquisition." 

The ministry was almost exclusively in the hands of the regular 
clergy, who filled the country with legends, miracles, apparitions, and 
fraternities : Franciscans, with their consecrated cords ; Dominicans, 
with their rosaries ; Carmelites, with their scapularies.® But all of 
these were surpassed by the Jesuits, with their Esclavage de Ndtre 
DamCy the members of which wore small chains, and performed a 
number of new-fangled and " particularly subtle " religious exercises. 
" Nothing but ingenious ragoiits," writes the Landgrave of Hesse to the 
Jesuit Jobert, '' which you French cooks have concocted." About 
this time the worship of the Virgin and the saints reached a height 
bordering on idolatry. Such things as these were openly preached : 
that if the five foolish virgins, instead of calling " Lord, Lord ! " had 
called, " Our Lady, open to us ! " the doors would not have remained 
closed against them ; that no one could be lost, let him commit what 
crime he would, if only he worshipped the Virgin ; that justice was 
Christ's attribute, but mercy was reserved for the Virgin, and the like. 
Whole universities and town corporations bound themselves by a 
solemn oath, to contribute towards the increase of Mariolatry to the 
best of their power. The Jesuits even took pains to effect the 
introduction of a prayer to the Virgin into the time-honoured 
service of the Mass, which had remained intact up to that time. 
They not only had pictures of the Virgin with eyes that winked 
and shed tears, but also crucifixes with wigs of real hair. 
The real meaning of the faith was hidden from the people by a 
confused mass of superstitions. " What avails it," says the Land- 
grave of Hesse very justly, "for Rome, and the Protestants on 
the other hand, to explain that all this does not appertain to the 
existence of the Catholic religion ? The people do not understand 
the distinction, and cling to that which they actually see and hear." 

6 Representations of the latter were circulated amongst the people, with the seductive 
inscription, " He who always wears this holy scapulary wiU not perish by water, by fire, or the 
gallows." A song to the Virgin of the seventeenth century runs tnus : — 

" Das heilig Kleidt an seinem Leib 
Hat schier ein jeder, Mann und Weib. 
Ein jeder will es tragen an, 
Weil es das Fegfeuer losdien kann." 

TeHtiche Gestlngir, Munch. Staatsbibl. 
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What a striking contrast to this state of things is presented by 
the Dutch Church of that period ! Here the assertion was borne 
out, that when the vessels of the Church are made of wood, the 
bishops are made of gold. A contemporary describes how Neer- 
kassel wandered about from place to place, with the simplicity of, 
the bishops of the first century, everywhere proclaiming the Gospel 
to the people with his own mouth, working and praying untiringly. 
He was not only the shepherd, but also the father of those who were 
entrusted to his care. When writing to decline the revenues of a 
French abbey, which were offered to him, he said, " Riches are more 
of a hindrance than a help to a man who should have but one care 
that of spreading the Gospel tidings. They are like thorns in his 
path, hindering him from being light and nimble, as he should be." 

Port Royal had early entered into an alliance with the Utrecht 
Church ; in the first place, on account of the purchase of some 
landed property on the island of Nordstrand, near Schleswig- 
Holstein, where the Dutch had possessions, and where the Messieurs 
de Port Royal also wished to establish a new home ; besides which, 
the publication of their works, which was forbidden in France, was 
brouglit about by Neerkassel at Amsterdam, where printing and the 
book-trade were then in their prime. These relations became yet more 
intimate when the persecution broke out for the second time, after 
the short pause under Clement IX. ; and Neerkassel, in an affecting 
letter which one cannot read without being deeply moved, called 
upon all who were persecuted to seek refuge with him. In 1679, 
Arnauld came; in 1682, Gerberon; in 1685, Quesnel, whose 
Reflexiom Morales were the alleged cause of the notorious Bull 
Unigenitus. " We are now in the Fortunate Isles," writes Arnauld 
to his friends who had stayed behind in France. Port Royal, " the 
hot-bed of genius," as Frederick the Great calls it, was laid waste ; 
but these men continued their work unremittingly in the retirement 
of the quiet parsonages of the Netherlands. Louis XIV. exerted 
himself in vain to discover where these persecuted men had taken 
refuge ; they seemed to have disappeared from the face of the earth. 
"The king is too lucky to find Arnauld," remarked Boileau. A 
fulness of life and genius proceeded from these men, and imparted 
itself to the Dutch Church of that period ; this alliance between 
Utrecht and Port Royal was the crowning point of its existence. If 
the Jesuits had not succeeded in gaining their end, owing to the power 
of Neerkassel in directing events, they redoubled their efforts after his 
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death.' The charm of his magnificent personal appearance, which 
could not easily be resisted, and his important relations with the whole 
Catholic world, had only been able to stave off, but could not stop, 
the fate which threatened the Dutch Church. It came upon them with 
a fury that could not be resisted, under his successor. Archbishop 
Peter Codde.® Cited to Rome at the instigation of the Jesuits, this 
man, with his plain, homely person, his severity both towards himself 
and others, and entirely wanting both in the genius and worldly 
wisdom, but above all, in the irresistible lovableness of his 
predecessor, was almost helpless before a court where intrigues, 
passions, private interests, cunning, and the very essence of cere- 
monies all prevailed to a greater extent than in any other court at 
that time. Even his Roman friends considered it impossible to help 
him. " What a bishop you have," they said to his attendants ; " he 
neither fears anything nor hopes for anything from the Court of 
Rome. He never accompanies the cardinals to any solemnities, he 
sues for no honours, pays court to no one, attends no gathering of any 
kind ; but stays in his room, studies, prays, reads masses, and takes 
heed to his own affairs with energy, ability, and resolution. Is it 
to be wondered at that such a man should be past help in 
Rome ? " 

Whilst Codde was apparently being treated with kindness, and a 
long mock inquiry was being carried on concerning his orthodoxy 
with regard to the doctrine of purgatory, the worship of the saints, 
&c., the blow which had long been prepared fell suddenly, in the 
announcement of his dethronement by a secret consistory, regarding 
the transaction of which the Pope enjoined the strictest secrecy on 
pain of excommunication. After a century of intrigue and sapping, 
the Jesuits had carried their resolution to part with Holland as a 
"mission-land," and, at the same time, to strike a death-blow to the 
authority of the episcopal office, by the arbitrary and forcible 
suppression of an ancient bishopric. The question in this act of 
tyranny (there is no special motive assigned in the Depositions Act, it 
only says " for weighty and important reasons ") is neither of the 
doctrine of purgatory, nor of the worship of saints, nor even of 

7 He sank under the fatigues of a round of confirmations in 1686. His ^avestone at Zwolle 
bears the inscription : — " . . . quod vixit veritati vixit, Ecclesia et veritatt vixit, illi pascendae, 
isti tuendse immortuus. Veritatcm sic aperuit, ut uni placere studeret, sic docuit ut unctio docere 
videretur, sic defendit, ut victricem semper faceret. Ecclesiae regcndae onus tremendum quod 
horruit vocatus, subiit invitus, gessit indefcssus, oppressus pondere diei et aestus cum vita posuit 
in pastoralis visitationis cursu." 

^ Rome had refused to sanction the appointment of Hugo van Heussen, the learned author of 
the Batavia Sacra^ because he decUned to add to his "Confession of Faith'* the explicit 
declaration of the Papal Infallibility. 
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the doctrine of grace ; but it was simply the carrying out of a 
measure that was to form a new link in the long chain of preparatory 
facts which it was necessary to have on record to establish the 
infallibility of Rome.® "Rome began by oppressing us, as the 
weakest, we having only slender human resources at our command," 
said the Dutch bishops in a letter to the Doge of Venice, written 
many years later ; " but they relied, meanwhile, upon principles which 
could equally be applied to others, as soon as they pleased." 

A time of the direst confusion for the Dutch Church now set in. 
Codde, who was otily allowed to leave Rome in consequence of the 
energetic interference of the States-General, after protesting against 
the unlawful proceeding, and maintaining his episcopal rights, with- 
drew from all active exercise of the same, "out of respect for the 
Papal chair," to pass his life in " silence, patience, and prayer." The 
Chapter of Haarlem followed his example, whilst that of Utrecht 
alone vigorously asserted itself in the actual exercise of its duties 
and privileges. Holland was now inundated with citations, 
sentences, censures, and excommunications. The parish priest 
appointed by the chapter did not acknowledge the Nuncio, and 
the parish priest appointed by the Nuncio refused to submit to the 
chapter. When the parish priests were old, or out of health, the 
Nuncio placed a young priest in the neighbourhood, that he might 
take possession of the altar and the pulpit immediately on the death 
of the former occupant. There were often stormy scenes at these 
times, for when the Dutch are once roused from their tranquillity, 
they are apt to be more passionate and immoderate than any of the 
other German races. The regular clergy preached all over the 
country, that Codde and the Chapter of Utrecht wished to make the 
Dutch Church break loose from the Catholic unity, and hence the 
cause of his dethronement. A circular, issued by the Nuncio, 
pointed out that the ancient clergy of the land were " rebels, 
hirelings, and blind guides ;" that the Sacraments they administered 
were null and void, the baptisms of no force, the marriages not 
binding, and the Lord's Supper an empty form. The faithful were 
forbidden to have any intercourse, civil or ecclesiastical, with the 
" Refractaires " (the name of "Jansenists" was not given to the 
Dutch Church till later on) ; they were not to be present at their 

9 Even such zealous advocates of the Church of Rome as Renardi and the famous Roman 
Canon Hyacinth de Archangelts, pronounced the proceedings of Rome at that time, against an 
ancient national Church, to be invalid and unlawful, '* a perpetual blot on the honour of the Papal 
chair." 
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funerals, not to pray for their dead,^ not to send their children to the 
schools attended by the children of the " Refractaires/* &c., &c. 
The inconsistency with which they behaved in the heat of passion, 
added to the confusion. For instance, a letter from the Nuncio, 
dated July 21st, 1702, still speaks of the "famous and illustrious 
Chapters of Utrecht and Haarlem." A short time afterwards, 
the very existence of such chapter later than the Revolution, 
at the end of the sixteenth century, was declared to be a mere 
illusion ; again, not long after that, when the Chapter of Haarlem 
excited hopes of compliance by its wavering demeanour, the Nuncio 
at Brussels nominated a few new prebendaries to it. The gulf 
became yet wider when the Bull Unigenitus appeared in 1 7 1 3, in which 
loi propositions out of Quesnel's Rkflexions Morales were condemned, 
including the doctrines and principles contained therein, which were 
those that the Dutch Church had clung to from all time. The Bible 
had here been in the hands of the people from the earliest times ; 
Neerkassel himself had prepared a new translation of the Holy 
Scriptures, and Codde had continued the work. In the Bull 
Unigenitus, propositions contained in it were condemned as " false, 
scandalous, dangerous, audacious, seditious, godless, and blasphe- 
mous," as for instance the following : "To prohibit to Christians the 
reading of the Holy Scriptures, and more especially the Gospel, 
means to forbid the use of light to the children of light, and to make 
them undergo a species of excommunication." "To snatch the 
Holy Scriptures from the hands of Christians, or to make these a 
sealed book, means to close the mouth of Christ for them, since you 
take from them the means of hearing Him." A condemnation also 
lit upon another custom, which had been introduced into the Dutch 
Church, that of giving the translation of the Latin missals into the 
hands of the people. This passed for a special badge of " Jan- 
senism " in Italy and France at that time. Alexander VII. had 
declared that " to his great grief it had come to his ears that in 
France the sons of perdition carried their madness to the extent of 
translating the missals into the language of the country." '^ The 
particular proposition which the Bull Unigenitus condemns runs thus : 
" To deprive the common people of the consolation of joining their 
voice to that of the whole Church, is contrary to God's design and 

^ A Papal dispensation made an exception to this, with respect to requiems which were in 
connection with foundations. 

* In Paris, 100,000 copies of the missal which the Archbishop of Paris had had printed for the 
converted Huguenots were publicly burnt. 
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the practice of the Apostles." Quesnel, who was then living as a 
refugee in the Netherlands,' whilst Gerberon, his companion in 
misfortune, was being dragged about from dungeon to dungeon in 
France, expressed opinions which were most entirely those of the 
Dutch Church also: "The fear of being unjustly excommunicated 
shall never hinder us from doing our duty. As long as one holds 
fast to God, to Jesus Christ, and to the Church, one is never 
separated from her, although one may be apparently excommunicated 
by the malice of men." " Nothing gives the enemies of the Church 
a worse opinion of her, than to see the religion of the faithful over- 
ruled by her, and schisms kept up about things which do violence 
neither to religion nor to established customs." 

It is obvious that here, also, the question is less that of the contents 
of the condemned propositions (more than half of these, especially 
those concerning the mercy and love of God, being now found in 
most Catholic religious books, the use of missals in the vulgar 
tongue being open to every one, and the reading of Holy Scripture 
no longer exposed to persecution, though it may not be the universal 
custom), than that of the renewed effort to extort an act of submis- 
sion from the whole Church to the Papal authority. They made three 
distinct steps in advance ; first, the simple condemnation of a doc- 
trine, then the sentence on a fact which is not a matter of doctrine, 
and, lastly, the condemnation of the principles on which rested the 
Christian faith and the customs of the Church. It seemed as though 
the Curia wished to challenge the Catholic world as to the limits of 
their submission. It is well known what storms shook the French 
Church in consequence of their opposition to this Bull, bringing 
them to the brink of ruin. Holland was once more filled with 
refugees. They brought with them a wealth of learning and genius, 
but at the same time a spirit of animosity and agitation, which was 
far removed from the principles of the first generation of "Jan- 
senists." They were received with open arms by the Church of 
Utrecht; but the preponderating element of opposition in their 
sentiments did not harmonize with the ancient popular spirit of the 
Netherlands, and they did not attain to that close and deep-seated 
association which had once united Port Royal and Utrecht. 

The protest which the Dutch Church raised against the Bull 
Unigenitus, and their appeal from it to the next Council, rendered the 

3 In 1703 Quesnel was cast into prison at Brussels by order of the Archbishop of Mechlin. The 
Marquis of Aremberg set him free by causing the walls of the episcopal palace to be broken 
down at ni^ht. 

NO. XXXV. L 
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Curia quite irreconcilable. The clergy could now^ less than ever, hope 
that Rome would ratify their choice of a bishop, and yet without this 
ratification they were going to meet certain destruction. The twenty 
years which had elapsed since the sentence of dethronement, the 
untiring efforts of the Nuncios, the measured and designed advance of 
the Jesuits, and, lastly, the dying out of the ancient order of clergy, 
had brought about the result that of the Catholics, numbering from 
400,000 to 500,000, who formed the Dutch Church in the time of 
Neerkassel, only from 6000 to 7000 had remained faithful to the 
former constitution of the Church, and these consisted chiefly of 
peasants in the country, and the lower middle classes in towns, who 
had not much to lose from a worldly point of view. At the request 
of the Chapter of Utrecht, the Irish Bishop Fagan (afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Dublin), and also some of the French bishops, had 
repeatedly ordained priests for the Dutch Church ; but the reoccupa- 
tion of the episcopal throne was indispensable for its continuance, 
so that the chapter at last exerted themselves to resolve on the 
choice of a bishop, more especially as the possibility of obtaining 
his consecration, owing to an unforeseen circumstance, had occurred 
at that time. 

A French missionary, Varlet, Bishop of Babylon i.p.l, who had 
been sent to Asia, had been persuaded, during his journey through 
Holland, to administer the sacrament of confirmation, which 
administration had not taken place for nearly twenty years, to all 
those who were not in a condition to go into one of the neighbouring 
dioceses. The action was denounced to the Curia, and a short time 
after Varlet's arrival at his place of destination on the shores of the 
Caspian Sea, the verdict that he was suspended from his ofiice was 
communicated to him by the Jesuit Bachau, The bishop thereupon 
returned to Europe, and as every hope of reinstatement was cut ofT 
by his refusal to accept the Bull Unigenitus, he settled permanently 
in Holland. After the Chapter of Utrecht had obtained the opinion 
of a large number of bishops, theologians, and others, and also of 
Van Espen,* the greatest canonist of the age, that, considering their 
situation, they were fully justified, according to the ancient law of 
the Church, in resolving upon the reinstalment of the archi- 
episcopal throne with the help of a single consecrating bishop, even 
in opposition to the will of Rome, they chose Cornelius Steenovea 

< Van Eitpen was exposed to such bitter persecution, in consequence of this opinion, that he 
also emigrated and took refuge in Holland* He died at the Seminary at Amerrfoort in i/aS. 
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in 1723. He was a quiet, gentle man, who was selected principally 
because he had been educated in the College of the Propaganda at 
Rome, and would, therefore, rank as one of those least hated by 
Rome amongst the ancient order of clergy. A description of this 
episode in the history of the Utrecht Church, as sketched by a 
member of the new order of Dutch clergy,^ is too characteristic of 
the manner in which war is waged with them, even to this day, not 
to be inserted here. " Many years ago, the Evil One led a priest 
to the top of Utrecht Cathedral. He showed the priest the rich and 
fruitful country which lay stretched at his feet, as far as the eye could 
reach, and said to him : * All this will I give thee if thou wilt fall 
down and worship me.' And the priest fell down and worshipped 
him. He allowed himself to be consecrated Bishop of the Holy 
Church of Utrecht, and was willing to wield the pastoral staff over 
that flourishing land. He wished to fight for the 'rights of the 
faithful,' to wrest from the Pope the * usurped prerogative ' of which 
he had possessed himself in the course of centuries. But the Pope 
is the rock on which Christ has built his Church, and whosoever 
shall fall on this stone shall be broken. This priest's name was 
Cornelius Steenoven." The consecration took place on October 
15th, 1724. 

This step, which Rome had not expected, and which even powerful 
France had not ventured upon during the great regal controversies, 
aroused the fiercest wrath of the Curia. What importance was 
attached to this community, so insignificant in numbers, but so 
important in its capacity of representative of the ancient national 
Church, is expressed in the fact that Benedict XIII. moved heaven 
and earth to induce the States-General to step in and interfere. The 
Pope himself wrote to the Electors in Germany, whilst his Nuncios 
had orders to call upon the Catholic sovereigns of Europe to 
interpose. In writing an answer to the Venetian Republic after an 
intercession of this kind, the States-General explained that it would 
be impossible for them to accede to such a request without sub- 
verting the principles of religious toleration, which was one of the 
fundamental laws of the constitution in Holland. Amongst other 
things they say : "The States-General allow each one to profess the 
religion that pleases them best, provided that they behave as good 
and true subjects, do not offend against the authority of the Govern- 

* Respict Finem : A Sketch in the Netherlands of the Condition of Old Catholicism in the 
Nineteenth Century. By J. A. de Ryk, Professor at the Theological College in the Diocese of 
Haarlem in 1873. 

L 2 
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ment, the civil community, good morals or the public peace, and 
attempt nothing which has for its object the suppression of their 
neighbours. Upon these conditions, the States-General tolerate 
Roman Catholics as much as any others, and do not meddle with 
their controversies about the greater or lesser authority of him whom 
they all recognize as their chief pastor, so long as the public peace 
is not at stake. Nevertheless, the States-General can never suffer 
the Roman Court to exercise such unlimited authority as would rob 
the ancient clergy of the land of the rights which they have exercised 
from time out of mind, and forcibly to substitute strange missionaries 
in their place. To avoid this abuse, the States-General will offer 
their protection on all occasions to save their subjects from every 
kind of violent attempt or proceedings-at-law.*' 

Steenover had sent his Confession of Faith (the Tridentine 
Confession) to Rome, together with a request for the Papal sanction : 
a brief appeared in answer, which declared the choice of his person 
to be null and void, his consecration to be accursed, and himself 
to be excommunicated. Henceforward it became the established 
custom that the newly-elected bishops of the Dutch Church (as a 
precaution against the episcopacy becoming extinct, bishops were 
afterwards consecrated for Deventer and Haarlem) always sent in to 
Rome their Confession of Faith and request for the Papal sanction, 
receiving thence, in answer, a sentence of excommunication, against 
which they appealed to the next General Council 

{To be continued,") 



ITALIAN RELIGION. 
By an Italian. 

FRESH discourses, fresh speeches of Leo XIII. ; I do not 
think that they can be called new. Religion finds itself 
between two adversaries, and has to defend itself against assaults 
made on one side in the name of sceptical learning, on the other 
in that of intolerant dogmatism, resembling each other only in their 
violence : one party would have God proved by the crucible and the 
microscope ; the other requires us to accept a blind Pope-worship, 
which has now reached the limit beyond which it becomes a 
fetishism worse than ancient paganism. What can be worse than an 
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incrustation of falsehoods, which cannot be touched without an 
outcry of profanation ? Yet no less perilous is that learning which 
thinks every new discovery, every step forward, an advance towards 
the solution of a problem that learning can never solve, and boasts 
of conclusions arrived at from premises from which such conclusions 
can never be reached as long as the world lasts. 

Science and religion should walk side by side, but not converge 
to one point; from material facts we cannot arrive at immaterial. 
Learning should continually add to the number of things that are 
proved and true, but not hope thereby to arrive at the truth, which 
is above it. 

But the confusion continues. It is a sad thing to see our youths 
in the public schools pass on the same day from the lecture-room of 
a materialist to that of a Romanist, and hear the same subject 
explained in two contradictory ways. And this is repeated in their 
homes ; the mother pours out lamentations learnt from the priest, 
while the father declaims his turbulent and atheistic complaints. 
How can the seed of faith germinate in this whirl of opposing 
winds? 

And this is why the laity take no interest in religious questions. 
No wonder, in a country where the priest says, " I am religion," and 
separates himself from modern society. He disdains to follow the 
irresistible current, and walks apart on the solitary track, leaving all 
that is spiritual to be carried violently downwards, and satisfying 
himself with the trembling obedience of the most ignorant of the 
people. This is the cause of his scanty studies, his old hereditary 
aversions, not so much for the sceptics and atheists, whom he lets 
alone in their life, waiting for them at the hour of death, as to 
Christians of other bodies, whom he hates with an especial hatred. 
This is why he confounds together unbelievers. Freemasons, and 
heretics, accusing all who are not strictly papistical of heresy, and 
all who do not bow to modern dogmas and doubtful miracles, of 
atheism. It helps much to keep up this confusion in the minds of 
the ignorant — that is, the greater number — that many unbelievers 
and many Christians are united in the same political camp. Rome 
has made her own religion a mixture of politics and religion, and 
this gives an appearance of truth to the calumny. 

It seemed as though Leo XIII. wished to put an end to this state 
of immobility, when he recommended inquiry and study. But he 
made Aquinas the only teacher, and would not understand that in 
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these altered times the weighty iron weapons of that philosopher 
are not fitted to fight against the needle-guns of rapid modern 
strategy ; and those who, taking note of the change, sought to make 
use of arms taken from the new arsenals, were charged with over- 
audacity and want of discipline; and, therefore, Rosmini and 
Gioberti were looked upon with an evil eye, Curci punished, and 
Stoppani discouraged ; while the new generation passes indifferently 
before the mediasval armour, or looks at it with curiosity, as at a 
museum of antiquities, and scepticism triumphs by simply disregard- 
ing these men and their old-fashioned armour. 

This conduct of the hierarchy is the cause of the intellectual and 
spiritual poverty of the clergy, for there is no life where there is not 
liberty. It is curious to see how discipline is maintained among 
them by terror, and that by a set of restless and furious journalists, 
who loudly preach idolatry of the Pope, but impose on the Pope 
themselves their hatred and their personal spite. Do we not see 
every day at Milan a low-born priest, director of a very low journal, 
impose himself on his own archbishop, and receive thanks and 
support from Rome ? How can there be long and prosperous life in 
a society where all are in servitude — the lower clergy servants to the 
higher, the higher clergy servants to the servant of servants, and he 
the servant of a narrow, intolerant council, blinded with anger and 
avidity ? 

That which suffers most by all this is religion. One party denies 
God ; the other misrepresents Him. The future life is not admitted 
by those ; by these it is made a matter of merit, to be obtained by 
masses offered for the souls in purgatory, and by partial or plenary 
indulgences ; morality has become either the caprice of a personal 
philosophy or the graduated casuistry of the Jesuits. And the 
infallible criterion, the Word of God ? No one reads it ; no one 
cares for it — not even the clergy, who are interested in substituting, 
themselves, the infallibility of a man for that of the Sacred Books. 
Unbelievers and Papists alike desire that the Spirit of the Word 
should be silent. 

May a ray of Divine grace soon shine on our troubled country, 
and bring the peace of truth, the peace that nothing else can give ! 

G.T. 
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BEYSCHUG'S "OLD aiHOLICISM." 
{Continued from p, 38.) 

I WILL refer briefly to the first steps by means of which the 
new movement attained its first resting-point, its ecclesiastical 
constitution. It was the brave Professor Michelis, of Braunsberg, a 
Catholic to the backbone, who first raised his protest against the 
self-deifying Pope as a heretic and destroyer of the Church. Hence 
the Niimberg Conference. Eleven eminent scholars, at their head 
Provost von DoUinger, acknowledged as the first of living Catholic 
theologians, declared that the Bull of Infallibility could not be 
recognized as the result of an (Ecumenical Council \ and, further, 
must be rejected as a new doctrine, never acknowledged by the 
Church. The protest of the forty-four professors of the University 
of Munich, the assembly in the Munich Museum inspired by the 
immortal Huber, the protest meetings in Heidelberg, Bonn, &a, 
followed, and in September, 1871, under the fresh impression of the 
great events in our fatherland, was held the first Munich Old 
Catholic Congress. Here was clearly evinced the Christian and 
thoroughly conservative character of the movement in matters 
ecclesiastical, and yet far beyond this, its thoroughly reformatory 
character, too. With the fimdamental declaration of "holding fast 
to the Catholic Faith," was united the no less significant farther 
announcement : " We endeavour to obtain, with the co-operation of 
theological and canonical learning, a reform of the Church which, 
in the spirit of the ancient Church, shall remove the present defects 
and abuses, and shall fulfil the wishes of the Catholic laity for a 
share in ecclesiastical affairs." 

Thus the movement from the first steered with a safe compass 
between the Scylla of a false conservatism and the Charybdis of a 
sweeping reformation. The bare protest against the Vatican dogma, 
while retaining the whole Roman system which culminated in this 
dogma, would have rendered it fruitless and unprincipled j the de- 
parture from positive Catholic foundations would have opened the door 
to boundless desire for innovation, and to all the negative tendencies 
of the time, to keep aloof from which was a most difficult task, but 
one hitherto accomplirfied, to the great praise of the movement. 
The aforesaid remarkable tact preserved it, at the same time, fi-om 
another equally great danger — the danger lest by an all too tender 
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dread of the act of enforced separation they should fail to attain to 
a condition of completely developed life. The most highly honoured 
theological leader of the movement, Dr. von Dollinger — more a man 
of study than of public life — filled with the noble illusion that 
thousands of priests would remain true to the old faith, encouraged 
his fellow-believers to remain, under protest, within the pale of the 
ancient Roman Church. The Old Catholic cause would thus have 
signed its own death-warrant ; it would thus in a short time have 
been limited to an opposition of scholars in their studies, and there 
would have quietly expired. The distinguished canonist. Dr. von 
Schulte, opposed this manfully; his persuasive words in favour of a 
separate ecclesiastical organization of the " Old Catholics " opened 
to them the way to incalculable sacrifice, but also, first, to complete 
development and efficiency. It was the same master-hand which 
afterwards drew up the Old Catholic ritual, of which we shall have 
to speak further on. The next years brought the movement to its 
prime. 

Civilized Europe listened while Dollinger, soon after the Munich 
Congress, gave his courageous lectures on the reunion of Christian 
Churches and parties : representatives of almost all Christian nations 
took part in the second Old Catholic Congress at Cologne (1872), 
and in the Bonn Union Conferences of 1874 and 1875, in which the 
great Munich divine discussed the dogmatic differences of Christen- 
dom, as a Father of the Church, with English, American, Russian, 
and Greek theologians. They appeared to form this new small body 
into an CEcumenical Confederacy, scarcely less comprehensive and 
imposing than that which they had been driven by necessity to 
leave. 

It was, however, of incomparably greater practical importance that 
it got now for its official leader and guide, on the 4th of July, 1873, 
the best man whom it had at its disposal. Dr. Reinkens, hitherto 
Professor of Church History in Breslau, a man whom a longer 
residence in Rome, shortly before the Council, had cured of all 
idealization of the Papacy, as was formerly the case with Luther, was 
chosen Bishop, and consecrated by Bishop Heycamp of Deventer, 
one of the heads of that Church at Utrecht, which was in a position 
similar to that of the German Old Catholics. Soon a pastoral letter 
from the newly-elected Bishop announced " to the Priests and Laity 
of the German Empire who continued steadfast in the Old Catholic 
Faith," the meaning of this Catholic Episcopate independent of 
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Rome ; and we cannot better conclude this history of the birth of 
Old Catholicism than with some quotations from this truly evangelical 
epistle. 

"It would be presumption to think that the episcopal office 
was to represent divine qualities upon earth, by virtue of incessant 
personal miracles. The episcopal office is no personal privilege 
for the exaltation of a few elect, but a service for the faithful. 
What, then, is my office ? This : to proclaim to * babes ' what 
God has revealed, and to 'preach upon the house-tops' what 
He has made known in secret to His disciples. In this there is 
nothing * inopportune,' but all is opportune, all a longed-for message ; 
nothing for a privileged caste, but everything for all men and for all 
times. What is this? No criminal code, still less a sentence of 
death, perhaps pronounced in the form of a curse, since the hand- 
writing of man's offences has been ' nailed to the cross,' and blotted 
out in the blood of Him who * judges no man,' but gave up His life 
for us ; but it is the Gospel, the * glad tidings,' — not the terror, no, 
the joy of the human race ; that truth which, because it makes free, 
can only spread abroad its light in freedom, and shine as the light 
of peace. Christie this Truth, who first arises in the heart in the 
mild radiance of a morning star, lest the eye, so long used to the 
night, should be blinded ; but afterwards breaks forth on the mind, 
strengthened by truth, as the Sun of Righteousness, and spreading 
light over heaven and earth, solves the problems of existence, and 
makes them known as the secrets of God's infinite love. Two 
powerful enemies oppose the completion of my task — ecclesiastical 
materialism and indifference, both born and bred of the fatal 
Romanism of the Western Church. Ecclesiastical materialism 
resolves religion into emotion of the senses, and the ritual and 
government of the Church into mechanism, and feeds itself on the 
incessant craving after miracles, and on the superstitious tendency of 
the people, artfully estranged from Scripture and tradition. But the 
number is legion of the indifferent, who, in the tumult of the world, 
have become deaf to the heavenly account of the glory of God, as 
also to the harmonies of eternal peace and of the kingdom of love, 
which float across to us from the other world in the Gospel. They 
are material en masse for our opponents, who include them in their 
reckoning. Besides these, the half-hearted stand in our way, some of 
whom exclaim, * Perhaps you will go too far,' and others, * Perhaps 
you will not go far enough.' To these I answer, * We shall go as 
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far as the Spirit of Christ leads us, and no farther.' ... On one 
side of our banner stands, ' Other foundation can no man lay than 
that is laid, which is Jesus Christ,' and on the other side, * Whatso- 
ever is not of faith is sin.' " 

When Old Catholicism thus received its banner nine years ago, 
its leaders were well aware of the immense forces with which they 
had to contend, as is clearly denoted in this high-minded appeal ; 
but nevertheless they hoped, perhaps, soon to rally round it hundreds 
of thousands, and to storm in the first assault the stronghold of 
Romish tyranny on German soil. Certainly such was the expecta- 
tion of a large number of Protestants looking on at a distance ; 
and their disappointment that such was not the case is the real 
foundation of the disfavour and contempt with which it is now 
the fashion to regard Old Catholicism. It must be admitted 
that, hitherto, the outward result of the movement in no way 
corresponds with these highly wrought expectations. While the 
new society reckoned in its first years some 50,000 acknow- 
ledged members, it has not, indeed (as false reports wilfully 
circulated have asserted), materially diminished, but has remained 
standing at about the same level, — a reason, certainly^ to be 
cautious, and earnestly to test the vitality of the cause j but no 
reason, as it seems to me, for us to refuse to acknowledge the 
character of its previous development, or to adopt, off-hand, a series 
of prejudices, and thereupon declare that it is a wrecked undertaking, 
an abortion of history. 

If I am not mistaken, the same impatience and immaturity of 
public feeling in Germany are shown in the change of opinion about 
Old Catholicism that has unfavourably characterized the last ten 
years of our history. While the wonderful solution of the problem 
of our political existence has fallen on us, as if from heaven, we 
seem to have lost the sense oi proportion in our historical existence \ 
we thought henceforth to proceed with seven-leagued boots, to reap 
in the midst of sowing, and when the stern laws of reality undeceived 
us, we were put out of tune, and became pessimists, instead of 
putting belief in the promise that where the beginning, though 
small, is true and patiently carried out, great results will follow 
in due time. Can anything be imagined more immature, more 
childish, than to wish to measure the vitality and future importance 
of a newly-formed religious community, only by its numerical 
strength) at the end of ten years ? The proportional number of the 
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first Christian Community to the Jewish nation, to say nothing of 
►the Greek and Roman empire, was scarcely so favourable, at the 
end of ten years, as the 50,000 to 60,000 Old Catholics, to the 
14,000,000 Catholics of the German Empire. Nevertheless their 
"faith" was "the victory'' which had "overcome the world." 
Besides, numbers must be not only counted, but weighed withal ; 
for it stands to reason that the 300 of Gideon or of Leonidas, 
directly they had let the half-hearted go their way, far outweighed 
many thousands in the enemy's camp. And in order to estimate 
justly the weight of that modest number of Old Catholics, and the 
importance of Old Catholicism, in spite of that number, we must 
make a twofold inquiry : first, under what circumstances, conditions, 
and hindrances the society had to be formed, and afterwards 
maintained; and then what spiritual powers and qualities it 
contained in itself, and afterwards developed. Only after answering 
these two questions (for which I am about to put together concisely 
the materials drawn from facts) is it possible to judge reasonably 
and justly whether the smallness of its external results hitherto is a 
reflex of internal insignificance and weakness, or whether in these 
small beginnings is fulfilled the parable of the grain of mustard seed, 
spoken by the Lord of the Church. 

In order to know, and to learn to understand the history of Old 
Catholicism up to this time, let us proceed to estimate the conditions 
of its external development. That press, which can be surpassed by 
no other in its efforts to subvert the truth, has known how to spread 
abroad the insinuation that Old Catholicism is a darling and nurse- 
child of the State, which is at war with the Roman Church, that it 
is indebted for its present existence really to the Prussian Cultur- 
katnpfy and that it will perish at the same time with the impending 
end of the latter. 

In truth. Old Catholicism has nothing in common with the so- 
called Culturkampf. It was in existence before there was any 
Ctdturkampf ; it had its rise in South Germany in Bavaria, to 
which the Culturkampf never extended; and when the latter 
was kindled in Prussia, the Old Catholics separated their cause, as 
clearly as possible, from it. Their undertaking was that of an 
internal religious ecclesiastical reform of Catholicism ; that of the 
State was the attempt to win back from the Romish Church 
political sovereignty over the bishops, which had been almost 
entirely lost since 1848, and to force them, by purely politic^ means, 
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to submit to certain fixed conditions of German national life. 
Accordingly, when the laws of May appeared, the Old Catholics* 
quite reconciled their loyal principles to them, while they repeatedly 
declared that they found nothing in them which pressed too closely 
on Catholic consciences; but they did not, on the other hand, 
from the beginning conceal from the Government that they con- 
sidered their crusade against Romanism as a failure, and without 
any prospect of success ; and they declared publicly, at the same 
time, that they had in no way caused that crusade, and that they 
neither received nor expected any gain to their cause from it. On 
the other hand, the Government — perhaps to their great loss — 
notoriously scorned, in their struggle, any alliance with the movement 
of religious reform. Instead of seeking allies in the Old Catholics, 
the Government sought them in so-called State-Catholics, i.e. in a 
number of well-meaning, but far from clear-headed people, who, 
thinking they could "serve two masters," formed the unhappy idea 
of a State-Catholicism which should discover the squaring of the 
circle, and unite the acceptance of the Vatican decrees, destructive 
as they were of all independent political life, with obedience to the 
laws of the Prussian Constitution. Not without reason did Dr. 
Petri, the eloquent parliamentary representative of Old Catholicism, 
say, that nothing had been more injurious to it than this Govern- 
ment invention of State-Catholicism, for thereby there was stamped 
on it the impress of being an extreme party. But even viewed 
apart from this, we may affirm that this so-called Culturkampf has 
not only been of no use to Old Catholicism, but has positively 
injured it. That the Old Catholic Bishop was hindered in various 
ways in the performance of the duties of his office, owing to the 
small number of his clergy, by the decrees of May, which he scru- 
pulously observed, was the least evil ; far worse was it that the whole 
Old Catholic influence on the Romish population was thus paralyzed 
— even in the most unexpected way — through the action of the 
Government. The irritation which the penal enactments against 
the non-conforming bishops and priests called forth in the masses, 
quickly swallowed up the bad impression which the Vatican, and 
the unprincipled conduct of the clergy following it had made, and 
created the most unsusceptible soil on which the seeds of a 
religious reform could possibly fall. 

{To be continued,^ 
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OUR DUTY TO ITALIAN REFORMERS. 

SIR, — Although it is painful to have to say hard things of our 
fellow-Christians, yet there are occasions when one can 
scarcely avoid it, in the interest of truth, and in order to escape the 
charge of supineness and indifference. To defend the weak, to help 
the oppressed, to be "valiant for the truth," — are not these acknow- 
ledged duties ? And is there not a clear case for the exercise of 
these duties in the present circumstances of the Reformed Italian 
Church, especially in that branch of it which has within these last 
few years established itself at Rome ? 

There, in the very centre of Papal despotism, two able, con- 
• scientious men, duly ordained priests, have courageously come 
forward, abjuring the errors of Vaticanism, and appealing to the 
pure Scriptural doctrine and practice of primitive times — those 
happier times when the Bishops of Rome were humble, apostolic men, 
regarding themselves as on the same footing with other Bishops of 
the Church of Christ, and holding brotherly communion with them. 
We have full evidence to show that the two priests referred to have, 
together with some like-minded friends, openly joined themselves to 
the Anglo-American Episcopal branch of the Church, and have 
conformed in all needful things to the discipline of that Church, 
being under episcopal government, and using an ancient and 
orthodox liturgy in their public worship. For so doing they have 
been pronounced guilty of heresy and schism by the Bishop of 
Rome, and have been treated with all the contempt and hardness 
which the civil law of the kingdom of Italy would permit that Bishop 
to exercise. 

Now, viewing the matter from our standpoint, as English Church- 
men, can we help asking whether the guilt of schism is rightly to be 
laid at the door of those who have endeavoured, through many 
difficulties and privations, and on conscientious grounds, to set up 
such a pure Church as we have described j or at the door of those 
who, by their own acts, have wilfully caused the need of such a 
Church ? For what is schism ? Take Hooker's definition of it in 
the first of his two sermons on the Epistle of St. Jude : " We, whose 
eyes are too dim to behold the inward man, must leave the secret 
judgment of every servant to his own Lord — ^accounting all men as 
brethren, both near and dear to us, supposing Christ to love them 
tenderly, so as they keep the profession of the Gospel and join in 
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outward communion of saints. Whereof the one doth warrantize 
unto us their faith, the other their love, till they fall away and forsake 
either the one or the other, or both, and then it is no injury to term 
them as they are. When they separate themselves they are avro- 
Karox/ocToc, not judged by us, but by their own doings. Men do 
separate themselves, either by heresy, schism, or apostasy. If they 
lose the bond of faith, which then they are justly supposed to do 
when they frowardly oppugn any principal point of Christian doctrine, 
this is to separate themselves by heresy. If they break the bond of 
unity whereby the body of the Church is coupled and knit in one, 
as they do when they willingly forsake all external communion with 
saints in holy exercises purely and orderly established in the Church, 
this is to separate themselves by schism." 

Now according to this definition, regarding both the oppugning of 
doctrine and the refusal to hold communion with our Church, is not 
the Church of Rome open to the charge of schism ? First, respect- 
ing the " breaking of the bond of unity," — take an instance from the 
words of Dr. Doyle addressed to the clergy of Carlow in the year 
1825 : " It is the worst of heresy, and a virtual apostasy from the 
Christian religion, to assert that the gates of hell have ever prevailed 
against this Church [Rome] \ that is, that the pastors and people who 
compose it have ever at any period, even for a single hour, professed 
error." 

Commenting on these words, the late Bishop Phillpotts makes the 
following observation : " It is a sentence by which every national 
Church, every denomination of Christians throughout the world, 
which differs from Rome in the minutest point of faith, is pronounced 
to be in a state of the most damnable heresy." Should it be replied 
that Dr. Doyle's words are only the utterance of an individual, we 
have but to refer to the Pontificale, and to the anathema therein 
contained on all who differ from Rome. No doubt will then be left 
on our minds that Dr. Doyle was speaking, as he did, in full agree- 
ment with the fully authorized tenets of his Church. 

And now, secondly, with regard to " the oppugning of Christian 
doctrine." It was lately asked by a well-known divine of our Church : 
" Do they (the Church of Rome) require uncatholic terms of com- 
munion ? — upon this hinges the whole question." To this question 
it may be replied : Can such practices as the following : namely, 
the worship of the Virgin (that Mariolatry with which the late Dr. 
Pusey charged them), the denial of the cup to the laity, compulsory 
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private confession, enforced celibacy of the clergy ; and still more, 
lately, an acknowledgment of the personal infallibility of the 
Bishop of Rome, — can these be said to be other than " uncatholic 
terms of communion " ? and the more so as they are most un- 
conditionally demanded. According to Hooker's definition, then, are 
they not avro*caTaicpiTot, self-condemned as schismatics ? Yes ; and 
well may those two brave men who have, on such grounds, come 
out from among them, cast back the reproach of schism on the 
upholders of corrupt and unchristian doctrines. 

As for our own Church, we know that she has long ago protested 
against such erroneous tenets — those "pardons, worshipping and 
adoration as well of images as of relics, and also invocation of 
saints" (Art 22), with other "dangerous deceits." The Italians, 
then, are doing no more than England did when we reformed and 
purified our Church three centuries ago. 

On the subject of reform in the Church of Rome it is said, "Let it 
begin from within." Yes \ but what is the result ? What does the tale 
of poor persecuted Paolo Panzani (as related in your last number) tell 
us on the subject ? Your correspondent, Dr. Nevin, has done good 
service in bringing such a case to light. One more martyr to the 
truth ! — a life that would probably have come to an untimely 
end many years sooner, but for the well-timed interposition of the 
French Government, in the days of papal rule, and for the rescue, 
by their means, of the unhappy victim from the prisons of the 
Vatican. 

Is there not ground for hoping that the Italians themselves will see 
justice done in all such cases, and will aid the efforts of those who, 
like Count Henry di Campello and Monsignore Savarese, are seeking 
only to revive a free national Church, purified from superstition and 
unscriptural doctrines, and rescued from ecclesiastical despotism ? 
I trust there is ground for such a hope; and that under Italy's 
present enlightened and religious sovereign. King Umberto, that 
hope may soon begin, at least, to be realized. Cavour's anticipations 
for his country will then be seen to have been no mere sanguine 
illusion of an enthusiast — " A free Church in a free nation ;*' but, on 
the contrary, the happy forecast of a great and patriotic mind. 

I conclude my remarks, sir, on the subject with the well-known 
words, spoken now with no revengeful or narrow spirit, but with a 
sincere Christian hope for Italy and her welfare, both temporal and 
spiritual, ^^ Magna est Veritas et prcevalebitJ^ H. S. Slight. 
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THE OLD CATHOLIC SYNODS : BONN AND BERNE. 

BOTH the German and the Swiss synods met this year at the 
usual time in Whitsun week. The report of the former will 
be a brief one, for, although the German synod meets only biennially, 
there is an increased tendency to discourage all attempts at further 
change from the outside, and the proceedings are of a routine cha- 
racter. This time all motions from unofficial delegates were rejected, 
such as a proposal to sanction certain educational works and books 
of hymns used in South German congregations, and another to 
hold the synod every five years only. The delegates present — 25 
ecclesiastics and 43 laymen — had merely to transact the usual 
business, which was done in a short session. 

The Official Church Papery just issued, publishes the annual 
returns from 10 1 Old Catholic parishes and congregations in Ger- 
many, which represent over 36,000 adherents, and are ministered to 
by 48 parish priests. The confirmation roll is a small one, only 240 
persons being confirmed in the year. There were 541 baptisms and 
450 burials. Six students of theology are now reading at Bonn, of 
whom three are sent from Austria. 

The Swiss Christian Catholic Synod met this year at headquarters, 
and was attended by 98 delegates, The opening sermon was 
preached by Bishop Herzog. The bishop's report, presented to the 
synod, was of the usual varied and interesting character. There are 
at present 59 priests engaged in parish work. The Genevan section 
has at last settled down, and there was no change to record among 
the clergy, save that one staunch reformer, Vimieux, had died, and 
that Rizzi, who had resigned in order to take part in the Paris work, 
had been disappointed and had returned. The congregations 
number, as before, 43, and in them there had been during the year 
546 persons confirmed, 780 baptisms, but only 150 religious mar- 
riages. There are 3990 children under public religious instruction, 
and nearly a thousand made their first Communion in the year. 

The theological students' fund is in better case than formerly, for the 
bishop reported that 7000 dollars had been presented to it by an 
anonymous friend ; and further, Dr. Rieks, the Old Catholic priest of 
Heidelberg, had received a donation of 100,000 francs (;^4ooo) for 
the education of candidates for the Old Catholic ministry, whether 
in Germany or in Switzerland. At Berne there are now ten students 
preparing for holy orders. 
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The bishop told, in his report, a curious story of an attempt to 
entrap him into supporting an ecclesiastical fraud. In March, 1881, 
he had admitted to priest's orders, after long negotiation, a French 
candidate who produced excellent testimonials from Cardinal Bonne- 
chose and from the Bishop of Langres. His ostensible object in 
seeking the Swiss bishop's aid was to help M. Loyson in Paris, but 
after his ordination he disappeared altogether for a time. In July 
last year he turned up again in Berne, and informed Bishop Herzog 
that he had been made papal domestic prelate, had gone to Constan- 
tinople to consult the Greek Patriarch, and on his return to Italy had 
inaugurated a new ecclesiastical reform. He produced papers 
purporting to contain the resolutions of a synod of the " Ecclesia 
Catholica Evangelica Italica," duly signed and sealed, and a record 
of his own election as first bishop of the Church. He came now to 
seek episcopal consecration at the hands of the? Swiss bishop, who, 
after consulting friends in England and Rome, came to the conclusion 
that the whole matter was a swindle, and that no such ecclesiastical 
movement existed. The candidate was, of course, dismissed, and 
the bishop says in his report, " I cannot at all make out what was the 
object aimed at in this attempted fraud.'' ® 

Shortly after the Berne Synod, Bishop Herzog conferred priest's 
orders under peculiar circumstances upon a Belgian-American, M. 
R^n^ Vilatte, who had been sent to him with letters dimissory from 
Bishop Brown, of Fond-lu-Lac. The candidate had been educated 
partly in a Roman Catholic seminary in Canada, but had joined the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in America, and had been appointed to 
a missionary work among Belgians at Green Bay, Wisconsin. A 
church had been erected there for French and German services, and 
Bishop Brown applied to the Swiss bishop to advance the candidate 
to the priesthood more speedily than the canons of the American 
Church permit. Dr. Hale, of Baltimore, who was at the time at 
Berne, presented the candidate, who was duly ordained priest, and 
sent back to his work in America. There are about 30,000 Belgians 
in the Fond-du-Lac diocese, and a large proportion of these 
are ready to welcome the ministrations of a Reformed Catholic 
Church. G. E. B. 

® Perhaps some light will be thrown upon this transaction by the case of Signor De Col, who 
came to England some thirty years ago, professing to be the representative of priests and synods 
in North Italy who were anxious for reform. After a time it came out that he was the agent of 
the Attstrian and Papal police, and that his object was to discover who were the real reformers 
in Italy by throwing English sympathisers off their guard, and getting information from 
them. — Ed. 

NO. XXXV. M 
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BISHOP REINKENS' PASTORAL ON CONSCIENCE. 

Part II. 

FROM all which it follows that beyond doubt the right of 
conscience in the kingdom of God is as much a universal one 
as for each individual it is an inalienable one. The individual 
has the power of making no use of this right, by which he then trifles 
away his salvation ; but he can as little get rid of the existence of 
that right as he can get rid of conscience itself. The Apostle Paul, 
in the two first chapters of bis Epistle to the Christians at Rome, 
instructs them regarding a twofold natural revelation : the first in 
the visible creation, which we are accustomed to call Nature, and 
which reveals the Being of God, His eternal power and Godhead 
(Rom. i. 19; 20) ; the other in the inmost spirit of man, revealing the 
Divine moral law in its supreme authority, by conscience (Rom. ii. 
14, 15). This latter revelation stands now under the influence and 
illumination of redemption ; but it still retains its natural character, 
and remains in itself something essential and unconquerable. Any 
opposition to the one, as to the other natural revelation, is full of 
danger to a man. The laws of nature, as a revelation of the active 
working of God, to whose creative thoughts of the scheme of nature 
they correspond, have in them a character of necessity. He who sets 
himself in violent opposition to these laws in his physical being and 
life, destroys his bodily existence by his resistance to God's order. 
So also is the voice in our inmost spirit, independent as it is of our 
will in its deepest origin, a revelation of God which has the character 
of necessity. And, accordingly, he who in his freedom resists its 
warnings and judgments, must perish, morally, by his resistance to 
God's order. In nature, no two bodies can occupy the same space. 
A man who tries violently to put his head in the same spot as a wall, 
breaks his head. It is true the relation as to space between the 
Divine Spirit and a created spirit is not the same as that between 
two bodies in nature ; but it is simply impossible and inconceivable 
that a human spirit should take the place of God. The attempt to 
do so produces an eternal conflict with itself, and robs it of peace. 
So then, also, the voice of our spirit cannot rebelliously put itself in 
the place of the voice of God in our conscience, without becoming 
the shrillest discord, by the triumph of the divine opposition to it. 

Conscience is the condition of our moral being. He who 
renounces it has no claim to a moral character, and, therefore, none 
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to. any proper spiritual life. It is an error full of consequences, and 
yet a widespread one, that the rule of the State can wound con- 
science, but the highest ecclesiastical rule cannot. In the Romish 
Church this mischievous error has lately been put forward as a dogma 
necessary to salvation, so that he is accursed who does not believe it. 
For that is the meaning of the proclamation by the Pope himself in 
the Vatican Council (i.e. in presence of 535 members out of the 1037 
who composed it) of his infallibility in the teaching of morals, when 
he speaks ex cathedrd, that by his commands, issued as though they 
were of divine origin, he cannot wound the conscience of the 
faithful, even when such commands have not received the assent 
of the Church. Whilst in the modern State the possibility and 
justification of a resistance of conscience to particular laws is 
universally acknowledged, and the State in its turn seeks to protect 
its existence against such by outward compulsion and its code of 
punishments, the Pope denies all rights of conscience in regard of 
his moral teaching ex cathedrd^ which he can put forth daily and 
hourly, by day and night ; i.e. he declares the voice of God in the 
conscience of all men, if it opposes these commands of his, to be 
null and void ; and, further, he declares himself empowered to do so 
by a " divine assistance," which is not proved and never can be. 

But by the Word of God, the inalienable right of conscience is 
proved against every one, let the external authority with which he is 
clothed be what it may. When the Apostles Peter and John said to 
those who were still their highest ecclesiastical rulers, " Whether it 
be right in the sight of God to hearken unto you more than unto God, 
judge ye " (Acts iv. 9), they fell back upon their conscience. Peter 
did so again when he said to the same ecclesiastical authorities, 
" We ought to obey God rather than men " (Acts v. 29). 

It is the duty of every one to respect the inviolability of conscience, 
and to uphold it, even if martyrdom threatens him. Wound not 
thine own conscience, and betray it not even to spiritual rulers. 
Above all, every individual, by virtue of his conscience, has an 
unconditional and inalienable right of religious conviction, in relation 
even to his own Church. The message of the Gospel, apprehended 
by faith, appropriated by the judgment of conscience, remains ours 
only through our own good conscience. He who rejects this (even 
though it be in obedience to the Pope) " makes shipwreck of his faith " 
according to the teaching of the Apostle Paul (i Tim. i. 19). " The 
mystery of the faith is preserved in a good conscience " (i Tim. iii. 9). 

M 2 
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Those who speak lies in hypocrisy, " have their conscience seared " 
(i Tim. iv. 2). The Apostle Paul even finds comfort regarding the 
exercise of his apostolic office in the assent of the consciences of 
believers to his teaching. As the light of our bodily eye meets the 
light of the sun, so the inward light of our conscience meets the 
light of revelation in the preaching of the Gospel ; and without this 
meeting, the apprehension and belief of revealed truth is impossible. 
It is a delusion to suppose that "submission" to papal teaching 
which does not commend itself to our own knowledge and conscience 
as the Word of God, can be placed on a level with our belief of that 
Word, and can assure our salvation. 

In particular the right of conscience is inalienable in regard of 
our recognition of the divine origin of moral precepts. By no 
vow can a man renounce it, and no authority dare demand such 
renunciation. Such a demand is a real sacrilege done to the sacred- 
ness of humanity ; for conscience is its most sacred possession, it 
is the voice of God in man. It can never be sufficiently considered 
and taken to heart, that no appropriation of salvation in Christ is 
possible, unless conscience asserts its right The voice of conscience 
gives the strongest and, for salvation, the most victorious ground to 
moral action which is acceptable to God. Now it is just in the 
domain of morals that there is the most pernicious confusion in the 
Romish Church. A great conflict of conscience has arisen in 
Christendom, especially in the Papal Church, by the mixing up of 
legal ordinances of the State with the ecclesiastical organization for 
the welfare of the community. By means of this introduction of 
God into the methods of special rule, the Romish Church, through 
the worldly wisdom and policy of its hierarchy, has assumed a spirit 
and form, in the course of a history of some centuries, which are 
distinctly opposed to the spirit and form of the Church as Jesus 
Christ intended it (Luke xxii. 24—27; Matt xx. 25, 26; Mark 
X. 42, 43). As a result of this, the fundamental principle of 
Christian morals, the love of God and of our neighbour, has been 
exchanged for a blind obedience to a man as spiritual ruler, which 
was first asserted as the monkish ideal, and is now, in reference to 
the Pope, regarded as the perfection of Christians generally. The 
anathema of Rome is not directed against him who offends against 
the law of love, but against him who fails in obedience to a. papal 
command. But what does conscience say to it, when it is declared 
to be perfection that a member of any order should, at the command 
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of his superior, put a plant into the earth, not by its root, but by 
its crown of flowers, while he tries to think that is the right way ? 
Or that, at the command of his superior, he should seriously call 
that black which his eyes show him to be white ? Conscience will 
continue to assert that love is the " bond of perfectness " (CoL iii. 
14), and the "fulfilling of the law" (Rom. xiii. 8, 10; Gal. v. 14; 
I Tim. i. s). 

The external authorities in State and Church — secular and 
ecclesiastical rulers — have only a moral relation to our inner spiritual 
life through the recognition of them by our conscience as of divine 
appointment. It is folly to say that Roman Catholics, who have 
submitted to the Vatican, have the assurance of walking in the way 
of salvation, because they follow an infallible authority ; for just this 
recognition of it as infallible is an act of their own wilfulness, and 
being purely subjective, is fatal to their welfare, if it is given against 
their conscience through fear or superstition, or sloth, or self-interest, 
or from a selfish motive of any kind. 

Even when the two authorities are in conflict, and issue contra- 
dictory laws, it is conscience which .decides the moral relation to 
them of the individual. This at once proves the idea that the one 
authority is fallible but the other infallible, to be erroneous ; for 
the conscience of the individual would then be silenced. Yet we 
see with astonishment in our days^that millions of Roman Catholics 
refuse obedience to laws of the State, against which their conscience, 
apart from the question of policy, would have nothing to say, forced 
by a decree from the Vatican to a so-called " passive resistance." 
It is not their conscience that decides, but the conscience of. a man 
to whom they ascribe infallibility in matters of morals. Their own 
conscience is inactive ; and if they still appeal to it, they deceive 
themselves, or it is done to deceive the secular governments — no 
difficult task in this domain. But as an example I will remind you 
of a case in which the deception was not successful. 

On March loth, 1875, ^^ Archbishop of Cologne, Paul Melchers, 
" at the special request, and in the name of all his colleagues, as 
well as his own," sent a memorial to the House of Representatives 
at Berlin, against the proposed law affecting the management of 
property in Catholic communities, in which, clearly, according to his 
conscience, he declared that " the proposed law would in various 
ways injuriously affect important and inalienable rights of the Catholic 
Church;" the State (he said) was incompetent to pass it. The 
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law was passed on June 20tb, 1875. On July 27th, the arch- 
bishop, in a confidential address to the clergy of the archdiocese, 
wrote that the proposal had now "become law, with several 
still more stringent provisions," According to this, his conscience 
ought to have imposed on him a passive resistance, since 
he could not, before God and the faithful, surrender " important 
and inalienable rights of the Catholic Church." But the archbishop 
ordered the execution of the law. How was that to be explained ? 
The conscience of the Pope had silenced his conscience. The 
political conscience at the Vatican, under the influence of the well- 
weighed danger of material losses, had been busy in a different 
direction from that of the archbishop's conscience, and so he was 
constrained to call upon the faithful, through the clergy, to co-operate 
in carrying out the law. But such things are now a matter of course 
in the Romish Church. All talk of conscience among those who 
have submitted to the Pope comes to an end when the personal 
conscience at the Vatican, as the official conscience, says the 
opposite. 

On the other hand, this is to be weighed and taken to heart, that 
when the apostle teaches and admonishes us that we are to be 
subject to the secular authority, not only in fear of punishment, but 
also " for conscience^ sake " — viz. because it is God's ordinance — 
our owA conscience must be questioned also in regard to our 
obedience to the laws of the State. If thy conscience bids thee 
obey a law, no ecclesiastical authority dare command thee to dis- 
obey, under the pretence that you must follow its conscience 
instead. R. S. Oldham. 



EARLY RELATIONS WITH CATHOLIC REFORM. 

III. 

(Continued from page 82.) 

DR. CASWALUS letter of August 28th, i860, above cited, and 
the information therein given of a letter from " a prominent 
Churchman in America" to Mr. Dickinson, convinced me that it was 
now necessary to come to a clear understanding with all concerned, 
as to the principles upon which I was seeking to act. 

I addressed, therefore, to Mr. Dickinson during that winter, three 
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long letters on the subject thus brought before him, and in defence 
of my course against the opinion of his correspondent, that " the 
American Church should leave the Continental Churches wholly to 
the English, and that efforts like [mine] in Rome and Florence 
are not to be encouraged." 

The first of these, dated December 12th, i860, was confined to 
the question whether the American Church should leave to the 
Church of England the spiritual care of her own children on the 
European Continent, or provide chapels and chaplaincies for them 
there. I claimed at the outset, that such a work, 

" If adjudged as legitimate when tried by the highest principles of a sound- 
policy and Christianity, deserves, and has right to expect the Church's 
earnest sympathies, and also, in its proper measure, an efficient 
co-operation." 

I then developed my argument with considerable fulness and 
detail, to conclusions which may be thus briefly summed up. 

Distinguishing between the orders and the mission of a Church, I 
pointed out that the mission of any national Church must be speci- 
fically to its own people ; that the English Church, therefore, in 
providing for Americans, could be regarded only as acting on behalf 
of the American Church ; and that the latter, in leaving Americans 
to the care of the former, could only be regarded as discharging her 
duty by proxy. 

Next, I urged that no Church was justified in thus acting by 
proxy — if the direct discharge of her responsibilities in the premises 
was practicable — save only on the ground that such duties could 
thus be more effectively discharged. 

Then I examined the nature of those duties, one by one, showing 
that it was unnatural and absurd to expect that better provision for 
the spiritual needs of Americans could be made through English 
than American agencies, nay, that the attempt must inevitably be 
attended with spiritual harm and loss. 

Finally, I pressed the additional consideration that such a 
chaplaincy system of her own in Europe was an agency of the 
utmost importance, in the hands of the American Church, towards 
the future restoration of Christian unity in the United States. I 
urged, in closing : — 

" There is little fear, however, when an important work is once success- 
fully begun, and the principles of that success established, but that it 
will advance ; but it behoves both clergy and laity of the Church, at home 
and in England, rightly to understand that work, as it advances ; that no 
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stumbling-blocks may be placed in its way, nor difficulties be unnecessarily 
multiplied in the path of those who, in the discharge of this duty to the 
Church, have embarrassments and obstacles before them sufficient to tax 
all their faith and every energy ; and who should be spared unfriends 
where they only looked for sympathy and a hearty God-speed." 

Under date of January i8th, 1861, 1 forwarded to Mr. Dickinson 
a second letter, in which I sought to examine into the question of 
the relations which such American chaplaincies bore to the duty of 
our Church towards that of Italy in the crisis of that time. I started 
from the position that 

" The reformed Anglican Communion must necessarily, as the consequent 
of its own principles, look forward unitedly to the ultimate accomplish- 
ment of an important result upon the Continent of Europe, i.e. reform in 
the remaining Roman Catholic and other corrupt communions. If this 
result is to be attained in any national Church, it will be, beyond a 
doubt, the result of an internal leaven working until the whole is leavened ; 
and not, directly, of external efforts. It is not, however, presumptuous, 
but, on the contrary, perfectly consistent with our knowledge of the 
providential mode of working by human instruments, to presume that the 
Anglican Church may be made the instrument of infusing such a 
leaven . . . ,and that American chapels, considered as agencies for a 
more or less partial discharge of that duty, are perfectly legitimate, unless 
it can be shown that they are not adapted to the performance of any 
portion of that duty to a degree commensurate with the means employed 
to that end.'* 

Proceeding, then, to consider the nature of this work ; the provi- 
dential distribution of mission^ and of accompanying responsibility ; 
and the best means for discharging that responsibility ; — I summed 
up the work to this effect : — 

*' I. To bring such an influence to bear upon the Italian Government 
as will dispose it — or to obtain the assurance of that disposition, if it 
already exists — to foster a sober and religious examination of the condition 
of the North Italian Church and its reformation. 

" 2. To bring such influences to bear upon both the clergy and laity of 
that Church, as will dispose them to such an examination and such a 
reformation. 

** 3. To bring such influences to bear upon the North Italian separatists 
as will aid them in arriving at sound and Catholic principles, both in 
doctrine and polity ; and prepare them to return to the unity of the 
national Church, if and when it does arrive, by reformation, at such 
a religious status as would enable them consistently to do so." 

Seeking, then, to discover the distribution of mission and re- 
sponsibility by the test of providential fitness and power, I reached 
the conclusions : — 

I. That **the English Church occupied a better relative position 
[for influencing the Italian Government], and was more likely to possess 
the individuals through whom to act." 
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2. That " the conditions of mission in respect to the work of influencing 
the Italian Church [i.e. whether by formal dealing with the episcopate, or 
by informal intercourse with clergy and laity] to an internal reformation, 
are all found in the American, rather than in any other branch of our 
Church.'' 

I reached, also, a similar conclusion as to the responsibility of the 
American Church for the exertion of a primitive and conservative 
influence upon the Italian separatists. 

Finally, I urged that all such influence upon Italians, whether 
remaining in, or separated from their own Church, should not be 
attempted through persons sent to Italy directly for that purpose, but 
rather, informally and unaggressively, through Italians, and by those 
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Who, presenting an appearance of foreign missionaries sent with the 
object of assuming their guidance and control, can yet avail themselves 
judiciously of every opportunity of becoming acquainted with, obtaining 
the confidence of, and exerting an influence upon those individual Italians 
who, in such matters, lead their countrymen ; [and that] for these 
reasons, the chapel system is the best basis for the exertion, among 
the Italian people, of an influence looking towards either of the ends of 
which we speak." 

Shortly after this letter had been sent to its destination, and 
almost as in reply to it, I received from Dr. Caswall the following 
letter, which had been addressed to him some time previous : — 

'* Cloisters, Westminster Abbey, August 31st, i860. 

" Dear Dr. Caswall, — Let me thank you for a sight of the enclosed. 
If the writer's design is to operate upon the Americans and English 
resident in Italy, his plans seem to be very judicious for that purpose. 

" But the great question now seems to be, * What is to be done for 
Italy itself in the present crisis ?' If the Churches of England and 
America are to render any efficient service to the cause of true religion 
in Italy, it can only be, I apprehend, by means of communications 
and conference with the Civil Government and Ecclesiastical Hierarchy 
of Italy itself. I have no faith in the successful result of any attempts at 
reformation which do not proceed from within the Church. All operations 
from without, made independently of internal concert and concurrence, 
will be abortive, and only increase the confusion and embarrassment. 

"It is, I think, much to be desired that a deputation should be named 
by the Synods of the Churches of America and England, and be sent 
with their authority and, if possible, with the sanction of our Civil 
Governments expressed by our Ambassadors, to enter into conference and 
co-operation >^th the Italian Hierarchy and Civil powers, with a view to 
material support and assistance in restoring the peace of Christendom on 
the solid basis of Holy Scripture and Primitive Antiquity, both in 
doctrine and discipline. 

I am, dear Dr. Caswall, 

Yours very truly, 

Chr. Wordsworth." 

Mr. Dickinson's reply to my first letter was not received until the 
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second had been written, though not sent To both it was, however, 
singularly confirmatory. It bore date January sth, 1861, and, in 
substance, was in these words : — 

** I did not need arguments to prove to me that you were at liberty 
to organize chapels at your pleasure on the Continent. You show 
conclusively, in the latter part of your letter, that this is expedient. I 
intend to send it to Mr. Bullock, one of the Secretaries of the S.P.G. . . . 
in order that he may show it to any others who have interested themselves 
about chaplains on the Continent. . . . 

** But, in truth, my friend's remark, which has induced you to write, was 
levelled rather at the other branch of the subject, on which I am to hear 
from you, than at this. So far as I remember, it pointed rather to 
leaving the whole question of Continental reformation in our hands. For 
myself, I am more anxious on this topic than on the other, and shall be 
glad to hear what you have to say. 

** What first strikes me is that it would depend a good deal on personal 
competence, and I am persuaded that the Bishop of Maryland, in various 
ways, is remarkably fitted to undertake delicate negotiations with the 
Italian bishops and clergy — ^more so, I suspect, than any man. . . . 

" I think your freedom from the State gives you an advantage. You 
can act as a body ; we cannot. . . . We cannot, as a Churchy speak to the 
Italian people ; you may, if it should turn out expedient to do so. . . • 
But more than this, the Italians are not unlikely to misunderstand any- 
thing which comes to them from a Church having relations to the State 
similar to their own ; and those who are pressing rash reforms are much 
more likely to be kept within bounds by you than by us.*' 

To my second letter, Mr. Dickinson replied under date of 
February sth, adding to what he had already written : — 

** I agree with you that anything which is to be done with the Govern- 
ment of Italy, had better come from us ; while you, in some respects, are 
better fitted for the people." 

In this letter, a number of inquiries were made concerning the 
then existing conditions of ecclesiastical affairs in Italy, to which, 
under date of February i8th, I replied in part, as follows : — 

" I think, from many general indications, as well as special instances, 
that a far greater number than is generally supposed of the intelligent 
middle classes are * disposed to think for themselves on religious truths,' 
arriving at the conviction that the Church of Rome is not all right, by a 
short logical application to politics of the rule, * By their fruits ye shall 
know them.' The failure of the attempt of the Papacy, in 1848, to put 
itself at the head of regenerated Italy, by revealing its inherent unfitness 
for such a r6ley has accomplished the ordinary work of a century, in 
freeing men's minds from spiritual bondage to Rome. . . . 

" A new Government rising with, and as the reprCsCentative of Italy's 
freedom, would doubtless have great influence in religious matters . . . 
but with the classes just spoken of, I think it would be greater if advo- 
cating, than if opposing reform. I presume little is known of the religious 
views of distinguished exiles. That they have brought back with, them 
from England and America habits of free thought, at least, is certain. . . . 
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" I know nothing of the opinions of the members of the new Italian 
Parliament ; save Qiat, as a class^ their devotion to the Papacy, even as a 
spiritual power, is about in the inverse ratio to their devotion to the 
present consolidation policy of the Piedmontese Government. What feel- 
ing replaces that devotion is another question. Utter indifference, if not 
infidelity itself, it is to be feared, in a large proportion of cases. 

" Of the religious and ecclesiastical policy of the Italian Government, I 
presume nothing is known, beyond the independent spirit which has 
governed its course thus far. . . . The Church is not yet the question of 
the day ; and any ecclesiastical question which may arise is decided by 
itself, according to its special relation to the political position and aims of 
the Government. What they will do in the future, I am disposed to 
think, is for events and influences and considerations, also yet future, to 
determine." 

[It will be remembered that this was some two months before 
Cavour spoke the words, " A Free Church in a Free State."] 

" I have heard that a considerable number of the lower orders of the 
clergy, both regular and secular (especially in North Italy), are in favour 
of reform. Certainly, many are opposed to the temporal sovereignty; 
some, too, even to the supremacy of the Pope." 

Mr. Dickinson replied under date of March 8th, and I finally 
replied to him on April 19th, 1861. 

The result of this correspondence, and of a simultaneous inter- 
change of much briefer letters with Dr. Caswall, was to reveal a 
substantial concurrence on the subject of the hoped-for internal 
reformation of the Italian Church, and in respect to the distribution 
of responsibility in reference to that hope, between the two branches 
of the Anglican Church, and the special advantages which the 
American Church would enjoy for some parts of that work. 

That the crisis seemed imminent to lookers-on, is shown in some 
language of both of these gentlemen. In his last letter, Mr. 
Dickinson wrote : — 

" Since we began this correspondence some curious developments have 
taken place in France, and it looks very much as if they were going to 
cut the Pope loose. This would not be inconsistent with ancient French 
precedents and laws. ... If the Pope goes on with his present policy of 
passive resistance, the nations of the Continent will be driven to remodel 
their relations with Rome. . . . Should the Governments of the principal 
nations of Europe take this line, there will be no place for the Pope. . . . 

" You see Wordsworth has given notice of a motion for an address from 
our Convocation to the clergy and laity of Italy, and that this has been 
savagely treated by the TimesP 

About the same time Dr. Caswall wrote : — 

*' Are we indeed near the termination of the great Roman system ot 
Church government, once so formidable? . . . Things do, indeed, look 
like it at present." 
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But the present issue of all this correspondence and discussion 
of principles was summed up by Bishop Whittingham — to whom 
copies of the entire correspondence had been forwarded — in a 
letter to Mr. Dickinson : — 

'* While Langdon has been faithfully and laboriously studying the needs 
and opportunities for work, and arguing out the claims of Italy to be 
helped by the Anglican Communion, and more especially by our branch 
of that communion, I have been watching, in the most anxious alterna- 
tives of hope and fear, the workings of Divine Providence on the relations 
and duties of the American Church, in the fearful convulsions that have 
been breaking up the nation in which she lives. . . . 

'' Mr. Langdon's speculations (rather sanguine, even from his point of 
view, as before our disruption) seem now mere reminiscences of a dream, 
as regards any ' mission ' of the Church in America to speak to sister 
communities from the vantage-ground of a distinguished national 
position." 

Those speculations were, indeed, for some years at an end^ and 
my work itself interrupted by the fearful coming of civil war. But 
the story of the past twenty years has returned into much the same 
channels, and it has proved the substantial correctness of the views 
and judgments which found expression in the correspondence cited 
here. W. C. L. 



CONFERENCE OF ENGLISH CLERGY ON THE RIVIERA. 

THE first conference of English chaplains which has ever been 
held on the shores of the Mediterranean, took place at 
Mentone on April 14th. 

The proceedings began with a celebration of the Holy Communion 
at St. John's Church, and the chaplains, eighteen in number, and 
including nearly all the English clergy from Marseilles to Genoa, 
then adjourned to St. John's Parsonage to discuss the subjects which 
had been named by the Bishop of Gibraltar. Most unfortunately 
the bishop was prevented, by temporary illness, from presiding 
in person; but an address which he had prepared was read by 
Canon Sidebotham, and the chair was taken by the Right Rev. 
Bishop Courtenay (formerly of Jamaica). 

A paper, also prepared by the Bishop of Gibraltar, was read on 
"The legal tenure of Anglican Church property in France and 
Italy." In the discussion which followed, a general feeling was 
expressed that the present legal position of English churches in 
France was very unsatisfactory, and it was resolved that a request 
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should be made to the Bishop of Gibraltar to communicate with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London on the subject. 

At the afternoon meeting a paper was read by the Rev. Canon 
Scarth, on " The best means of promoting the Gibraltar Mission to 
Seamen," in which it was proposed that a secretary should be 
appointed, and that the organization of the Mission should be made 
as efficient as possible; and after some discussion the following 
resolution was passed : — 

"That, having heard Canon Scarth's interesting paper, the 
chaplains present resolve to co-operate in carrying out such of his 
proposals as the Bishop of Gibraltar may approve, so far as the 
circumstances of their chaplaincies may allow." 

A paper was then read by the Rev. W. M. Wollaston, on " Helps 
and hindrances in the work of Foreign Chaplains." In the discussion 
which followed, the points chiefly taken up and enlarged upon were 
the difficulties caused by worldliness, the importance of hearty 
services and a wise choice in the selection of hymns and music, and 
the helps affijrded by Bible classes and associations for intercessory 
prayer. The following resolution was then passed : — 

**That our dutiful thanks be ofiered to the Bishop of Gibraltar 
for his address ; together with our great regret that he has been 
unable to preside over us in person \ that we thank him also for 
having called us together, and are convinced that great benefit is 
likely to arise from such meetings." 

The clergy all attended evensong at St. John's Church. 

The following is the address of the bishop : — 

" Before we enter upon a discussion of the subjects specified in my 
letter of invitation, I would give you all a hearty welcome. It is 
with great pleasure that I find so many of you here. In the first 
letter which I addressed to the clergy and laity of the diocese, and 
in the letter issued last autumn, while enumerating the drawbacks 
attending the supervision of English churches on the Continent, I 
named this as one of the chief — that the bishop could not follow the 
example of his brethren in England, and gather the clergy together 
from time to time in a conference. * He might,' I wrote, * hold a 
conference of the chaplains along the Riviera. But on issuing 
invitations he probably would find that few could attend. Some 
would plead that they had daily services, which they were unwilling 
to interrupt ; some that they were ministering to persons sick and 
dying, whom they could not leave ; some that they could not affi)rd 
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the expense of the journey.' These words were reminiscences of 
answers given to roe by members of your body whom I consulted 
eleven years ago, when I had just entered upon my office, on the 
possibility of collecting in conference the chaplains on the shores 
of the Mediterranean. Yielding to their objections, I abandoned 
the project as impracticable. But, since that day, almost all the 
clergy of Anglican congregations in this neighbourhood are changed. 
Of those who were chaplains at the time, two only remain, and one 
of these (the Rev. G. Fenton), to my great regret, purposes to retire 
at the end of this season. The chaplaincies are now served by men 
who are younger, and who, seeing that conferences are now part of 
the ordinary machinery in almost every diocese at home and in the 
colonies, and that they are productive of much good, are anxious 
that they should be tried in this diocese, and, moreover, are ready to 
make some sacrifices in order to render the experiment a success. 
As the diocese extends from Madeira to Odessa and Cyprus, 
the experiment must, of course, be made on a limited scale. There 
must ever exist this difference between the Diocese of Gibraltar and 
ordinary dioceses, that the clergy can never be summoned to 
one centre. The only part of the diocese in which Anglican 
congregations are clustered within such easy reach of one another as 
to render a conference possible is this Riviera. 

" Three only of the chaplains who have been invited have declined. 
Heartily glad am I that so many of you are able to attend ; 
and I trust that when the day is over you will feel yourselves repaid 
for the trouble, time, and expense which attendance may have 
involved. 

** The fruits which I anticipate from the conference are many. We 
have partaken together of the Holy Communion. By joining in this 
highest act of common worship we have declared our fellowship with 
Christ and with the great company of all faithful people, our desire 
to remove whatever in our special field of labour may hinder godly 
union, and to strengthen, so far as we have power and opportunity, 
the bonds of faith and peace, truth and charity. We have pleaded 
at the eternal Father's throne, Christ's atoning sacrifice ; and if our 
prayers have ascended fi:om true and penitent hearts, we have 
obtained through the merits of that sacrifice pardon for any omissions 
and infirmities on our part by which God's grace has been impeded, 
and our common ministerial work retarded. We have presented 
ourselves as a sacrifice to God, dedicating our powers of body 
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and mind to His service ; and to strengthen us for the discharge of 
this service, God has given us at His heavenly banquet fresh supplies 
of spiritual food and sustenance. 

"But besides the spiritual benefits to be derived from joint 
participation in this most holy ordinance, there are other advantages 
which we might hope to reap, if conferences such as this could be 
held periodically. They would deepen the sense of brotherhood ; 
they would tend to mitigate that feeling of solitude and isolation 
which is one of the sorest trials in the life of an English clergyman 
abroad. You may from time to time be brought face to face with 
some perplexity affecting your pastoral work, about which you would 
desire to have the advice of a brother clergyman ; but there is none 
within reach. Owing to the distances which separate us from 
one another, hitherto we have had no opportunity of meeting 
together for mutual counsel and help. Though you are all known to 
one another by name, some of you probably have never shaken 
hands, have never accosted one another, have never looked one 
another in the face before. 

" It is to be hoped, also, that the conference may give a fresh • 
stimulus to ministerial zeal and activity. A great advance has been 
made during late years in the work of our Church abroad. The 
edifices recently built are more comely, more accordant with the 
dignity of our Church, more provocative of reverence, more helpful 
to devotion. Our services are more numerous, more decorous and 
orderly, more instinct with life. The Holy Communion is adminis- 
tered more frequently, and is attended by large and reverential 
congregations. But, however great the progress which we have 
made, we must all feel that much yet remains to be done before we 
can rest satisfied with our achievements. 

" Another practical result may be expected from this conference. 
Three special subjects have been chosen for discussion, all very 
closely affecting our work. 

" One relates to the tenure of Anglican Church property in France 
and Italy. This is a question of very grave importance. As things 
at present stand, the question, so far as France is concerned, appears 
to admit of no solution that can be regarded as absolutely satis- 
factory. But discussion will not be without its use, if it do no more 
than open the eyes of us all to the difficulties of the matter ; if it 
prevent us from repeating mistakes already made in the past ; if it 
save us firom spending time, money, and labour to no purpose. 
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" The second subject concerns a part of our common work, which 
we ought all to regard with special and unremitting interest. Till 
recent years the moral and spiritual welfare of British seamen in 
foreign harbours has been almost entirely neglected by our Church. 
Even at the present moment the subject receives far less attention 
and support than it deserves. Earnestly I hope that means may 
be suggested at this conference, which may secure for the Gibraltar 
Mission increased interest and more liberal aid. 

*' The third subject, relating to the helps and hindrances in the work 
of foreign chaplains, is the most important of all. One or two of 
you can speak on it from long and large experience. If the words 
which we shall hear result in removing or lessening any of the 
hindrances, and in stirring us to make more diligent use of the 
help, this conference will not have been held in vain." 



ANOTHER GERMAN VIEW OF DR. PUSEY AND HIS RELATION 
TO THE EUCHARISTIC CONTROVERSY.^^ 

[The following paper consists of translations of the chief passages 
of an article which appeared last year (1884) in the fourth number 
of Luthard's Zeitschrift fur Kirchlkhe Wissenschaft (pp. 218—224). 
It is there entitled : " A Day in Oxford, with a Retrospect of some 
features in the Evangelical Theology of Germany. By Superintendent 
Rochoff, in Breslau." The writer of the article is a well-placed, 
highly respectable Lutheran pastor, and his words (we hope) may 
interest our readers — i. As affording remarkable evidence of the 
esteem in which the name of Dr. Pusey is held in some German 
theological circles ; 2. As incidentally throwing considerable light 
on the Lutheran doctrine of our Lord's Presence in the Eucharist, 
as viewed by a zealous and orthodox defender ; and 3. As express- 
ing the present hopes and fears of the High Lutheran school, which 
twenty years ago was in the ascendant in the Evangelical or Pro- 
testant Church of Prussia, but whose influence since the Franco- 
German War has been visibly on the decline. 

Superintendent Rochoflf appears to have published, some years 
ago, a book on the subject nearest to his heart as a Christian and 
theologian, entitled The Real Presence; and Dr. Pusey's life-long 

7 «See vol. viii. p. 153. 
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advocacy of a similar doctrine has evidently endeared both his 
person and his memory to the Lutheran pastor. The article begins 
abruptly as follows :] 

A GRAND old abbey, now Christ Church College, with its 
quadrangle of massive buildings flanked by towers, stands 
before us. Passing through the main gate, we enter the wide, well- 
gravelled area of the great court A raised stone terrace, the ancient 
cloisters of which the vaulting has disappeared, is attached to the 
buildings on all four sides, and provides the students still with a 
pleasant ambulatorium in the cool of a summer evening. Silence 
for the most part reigns in the court. The dark gowns and caps of 
the alumni enliven it but rarely, and never fill it. 

It was on May 15th, 1882, that entering this court I took a quiet 
walk round it. I was in no hurry, and had time to spare before 
making a promised call on Dr. Pusey. 

Here is the cathedral, with its choir in old Norman style, and 
groined roof, walls, pillars, and arches, all in fine white stone. The 
roof of the nave is, on the other hand, formed of dark handsome 
beams. Right "and left all down the nave are ranged the benches 
of the undergraduates ; in front of each seat is placed on the book- 
board, for the use of each worshipper, a Book of Common Prayer, 
a Collection of Anthems, and Hymns Ancient and Modem. With 
one of these hymns begins the morning service. Music fills the 
lofty building as early daylight streams through the coloured window- 
panes. And here, on old historic ground, may, at a moderate out- 
lay, such of England's youth be trained as delight in what is old 
and fixed and venerable and churchlike in doctrine, discipline, and 
liturgy. 

We pass on to the great college hall. There hangs a stately 
portrait of Henry VIII., with purple mantle and the Order of the 
Garter, and there a picture of Cardinal Wolsey, founder of the 
college. There are the seats for Masters and Bachelors. At that 
long table once dined Penn, Johnson, George Canning, Sir Robert 
Peel. 

If you enter the college through the gate already mentioned, you 
have on your right hand, as you pass in from the street, the massive 
tower in and beside which are the rooms once occupied by Dr. 
Pusey. I was first shown into the small antechamber, an antique 
apartment, in the midst of which was an oak table and six chairs. 
Here Dr. Pusey gave his private Hebrew Lectures till the last light 

NO. XXXV. N 
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poured in through two windows in the thick wall. Books all round us 1 
My eye falls first on Tillemont, then on St. Chrysostom's Homilies. 
There stands a row of folios — Thomas Aquinas, and near to these, 
Bourdaloue. Then comes Albertus Magnus, and after him, Saurez. 
And now we reach what reminds me of the main interest of my 
present pilgrimage; for here is Desanctis, De Rebus Eucharisticis^ 
and here Thomas Maldonensis, Doctritiale de Sacramentis. 

Before going further let me put, and endeavour to answer, the 
question — ^What was Dr. Pusey's chief work and significance ? 

Edward Bouverie von Pusey, born at Pusey, in i8oo, of an old 
and noble family, was the man of whom Pius IX. is reported to 
have said, that after ringing the bells for England's return to the 
Catholic Church, he had himself remained behind I But was it so? 
Was an intellectual retrogression towards Rome the real aim and 
life-work of Dr. Pusey ? Educated at Eton and then at Oxford, he 
afterwards studied for a time in Germany, and returned to England 
a speculative theologian. His Hebrew learning, moreover, was not 
inconsiderable. Dr. NicoU having died in 1828, Pusey was appointed 
Regius Professor of Hebrew in his room. He taught and studied 
Hebrew, but remained for some time outside the great Church move- 
ment of his day. An attempt was being made to Erastianize the 
Church of England. Liberalism was coming in like a fiood. A 
reaction under Palmer, Keble, Newman, and Hurrell Froude set in. 
The Tracts for the Twies began to appear, and soon excited 
universal attention. Pusey, still unmoved, continued quietly reading 
and teaching Hebrew. 

The first period of England's Romanticist movement was passing 
away, and Canon Pusey still sat in his lecture-room, or pursued his 
studies on Daniel and the Minor Prophets. But at length his atten- 
tion was fully aroused to what was going on around him. He placed 
himself, by publications on Fasting [and Holy Baptism], side by side 
with Newman and Keble in the conflict. His sermon on the Eucharist 
served to show what his ultimate aim and life-work was to be. He 
became, as Newman said, a whole army in himself. And so, when 
Newman, Ward, and others went over to Rome, and Keble was, more 
or less, isolated, Pusey stood forth as the acknowledged leader 
of the Ritualists,'' till their proceedings became too much for him. 

8 RochofT ought, of course, to have written "Tractarians," the term then used, i.e. in 1845 and 
many years following. The tenn " Ritualist " did not acquire its present meaning till some twenty 
years later. We translate a clause in the next paragraph literally, with its curious and unaccount^ 
able bltmder about Dr. Pusey 's ecclesiastical position. 
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The undue stress laid by many on developments of ritual, without 
those deeper views and convictions which alone impart worth to 
outward formalities, distressed and alienated Dr. Pusey; and so, 
as Archdeacon of the Church of England [«V], he openly declared 
in 1874 that much in the action of the Ritualists was blameworthy. 

Was Dr.- Pusey, then, really ringing in a pilgrimage to Rome? 
One thing is certaia However occasionally self-deceived, whatever 
extravagances he or his followers may have been betrayed into, Dr. 
Pusey himself never consciously Romanized. However ill he may 
have fitted into the framework of the Thirty-nine Articles, it is 
worthy of note that not one of Pusey's genuine disciples has become 
a Roman Catholic. Newman has himself, in his Autobiography, 
borne this witness, that Pusey never sympathized with Rome. 

Dr. Pusey's peculiar significance lies in the fact of his having 
demonstrated to the Reformed Churches from Geneva to Edinburgh, 
and so to all the members of his own confession, their manifest 
departure from the general consensus of the Church of all ages, 
which, in reference to the Real Presence of the Lord's Body and 
Blood in the Sacrament of the Altar, has remained unbroken since 
the first days of Christianity. His significance lies in the veneration 
he has taught so many to feel for the mystery of the Eucharist, in 
his putting under ban that vulgar rationalism which had so long 
prevailed in those regions on this doctrine, and in his showing the 
way of a safe return to the Apostolic teaching. 

If any one desires to understand and appreciate the true character 
of the Ritualistic [Tractarian] movement that has been going on in 
England, it were worth his while to compare it with the Romanticist 
literary movement that preceded it in Germany. That movement 
made a violent breach in the stiff, dead bonds of intellectual 
rationalism, and was itself a signal triumph of the antique and the 
traditional in the various domains of religious thought and practice. 
In Germany the Romanticist movement drove some, like Frederick. 
Schlegel or Werner, into the arms of Rome; but the abiding fruit 
and profit accrued to the Evangelical Churches of Northern Europe^ 
The same will be the case in England. The benefits of the Roman- 
ticist or Ritualistic movement in that country will be finally reaped 
by the Church of the Reformation. The result of the movement on 
both sides of the Channel will be, as it has been, a deepening of 
religious thought and feeling along the whole line of Church organic 
life and theology. 

N 2 
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What we mean will be obvious to any one acquainted with Dr. 
Pusey's chief literary production, his Doctrine of the Real Presence 
as contained in the Fathers^ which appeared in 1855. In that work 
he collected an immense catena of patristic testimonies, from the 
times of the Apostles to the mid-years of the fifth century. And 
with what result ? He shall himself relate to us. 

[Rochoff then quotes the first part of the summary of patristic 
testimonies which is given towards the close of Dr. Pusey's volume, 
and proceeds as follows :] 

What means, then, this doctrine of the Real Presence, in which all 
these various witnesses unite ? " It means," says Pusey, " that in the 
Holy Eucharist the Body and Blood of Christ are sacramentally and 
ineffably, but verily and indeed, present under the form of bread 
and wine, and that where His Body is, there is Christ." We 
[Lutherans] are fully agreed as to all this. But Pusey was also bound 
to show how in the Lord's own glorified humanity is involved the 
possibility of this Eucharistic Presence. This, too, he has done in 
the following words: — "By a Divine virtue He raises His Body 
above the conditions of a body, and gives it a spiritual mode of 
existence;" — and with these words has opened a new path for 
English theologians. 

[Another quotation from Dr. Pusey follows — the last paragraph of 
his Real Presence — and then comes the promised interview with him 
in his rooms at Christ Church.] 

There then he sat, the venerable Pusey, in his lofty chamber. The 
room seemed to be full of old books. A table stood nearly in the 
middle of it. On the bare wall, close by the single door of the 
apartment, hung a picture of St. John the Baptist. The doctor was 
sitting at the table, his back turned to one of two windows deeply 
sunken in the thick wall. A dark woollen mantle hung over the 
shoulders of my aged host, now eighty-two. His fine head was 
bent slightly forward, as he suffered from deafness. His face was a 
broad oval. His eyes had a rare power of attraction in their mild 
and kindly glances, reflecting, one might say, an inward illumination 
from that eternal Light towards which all his thoughts now turned. 

His daughter, Mrs. Brine, acted as interpreter between us, and his 
trumpet was in frequent requisition. We spoke of that which seemed 
to both of us the weightiest matter — alas I too briefly. Dr. Pusey's 
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state of health did not admit of more. My book on the Real 
Presence had reached Oxford from Gottingen, and he had taken 
kindly notice of it. It lay on his table. What more natural than 
that our talk should be of the Altar-Sacrament, and questions about 
which no one now speaks in Germany ? 

I brought Dr. Pusey a greeting from Domer, We talked a little 
both of him and Martensen. Pusey sent greetings to them both. 
What is here written is a faithful reflex of our cordial agreement with 
this great theologian, and enough to show the fresh impression made 
on one's mind by that last interview. 

But what had he then to find fault with m usl What in our 
German Evangelical theology ? Nay, to speak quite fi*ankly — what 
was it that appeared to him so perverse in Luther's teaching on this 
weighty matter ? 

" Christians," said Pusey, " cannot long go on believing that they 
really and verily receive their Lord's Body and Blood, and hold at 
the same time that the only purpose of this gracious gift is — not a 
union with the Lord Himself — but merely confirmation of each 
man's feith that his sins are forgivjsn him." 

Professor Liddon (a disciple of Pusey's) also casts the like 
reproach upon us — that our German theology lowers the great 
sacramental gift, and assigns it such a subordinate position by making 
the Real Presence of the Lord's Body and Blood to be merely a 
witness for confirmation of faith. 

Now, can this reproach be justified ? It is so often cast upon us ; 
and yet, beyond all question, with injustice. 

[Rochoff here breaks off his account of the interview with Dr. 
Pusey to reply to his " reproach," and that of Canon Liddon, by an 
historical exposition of the genesis and development of Lutheran 
teaching on this particular subject. The question raised may be 
briefly stated thus : — Is the great benefit of the Lord's Real Presence 
in the Holy Communion the mere confirmation of a penitent's faith ; 
or is it not rather a life-giving union with the glorified Redeemer ? 
Dr. Pusey and Canon Liddon appear to have assumed that Lutheran 
teaching insists on the first of these alternations, to the neglect or 
even exclusion of the second. Rochoff 's reply, if not quite satis- 
factory, being somewhat far-fetched, and hard at first to follow, will 
nevertheless repay the reader's attention. He proceeds from where 
we left him as follows : — ] 
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The matter stands thus. The Middle Ages had the great anti- 
thesis of dialecticians and mystical theologians, of nominalists and 
realists. The tendencies of both, before their separation, were 
harmoniously combined in St Anselm's theology. The subsequent 
division took this form. On the one side were nominalists or 
dialecticians — ^an Abelard, a Gilbert, a Peter Lombard — men of 
clear, somewhat dry intelligence, men of notions and conceptions 
and logical formulas detached from the living ground of Scripture 
and of spiritual realities. In these nominalists (as men called them) 
we may distinguish a certain tendency towards Nestorianism [the 
heresy which divided the Lord's two natures, making each an inde- 
pendent and separate personality]. On the other side were the 
so-called realists — ^men with a tendency to mystical theology, though 
not mystics by profession, like Eckart and Luso. They had also, 
perhaps, a slight leaning towards Eutychianism [the heresy which 
confused the Lord's two natures in mistaken zeal for the unity of 
His Person]. They much affected the [pseudo-]Areopagite whose 
book came early to the Frankish court, and with him the Damascene 
and other Greek Fathers. Among them was Erigena, Algor, and 
Guitmund, Rupert of Dentz, and the two Reichenbergers, Gerhoh 
and Arno. All these realists looked with contempt on doctrinal 
formalism; all took their stand, more or less, on Holy Scripture 
[and made it a subject of study and exposition]. 

A like antithesis to this of the Middle Ages manifested itself at 
the time of the Reformation, though not without frequent fusions 
and transitions from one line of dogmatic exposition to another. 
Such antitheses indeed, from the nature of things, will constantly 
recur in every theology. In Luther himself, as formerly in Anselm, 
both tendencies were united, and therefore in him the two special 
forms of sacramental doctrine appeared in combination. If, on the 
one hand, Luther insisted that in the Holy Sacrament the Lord's 
Body is a pledge of grace and forgiveness, and spoke of this as the 
chief end and purpose of Sacramental Communion,— he insisted, on 
the other hand, no less earnestly that the Lord's humanity is really 
given and imparted to ours. It is, indeed, one of his well-known 
sayings : " If we eat Christ spiritually by means of the Word, He 
abides in us spiritually. If we eat Him bodily, He abides in us 
bodily. The heart cannot eat in a bodily way. The body cannot 
eat in a spiritual manner." And again : ^' The heavenly power and 
benefit of the Sacrament is that there Christ comes to us bodily ; 
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His Body enters into our body." And what Christ's Body gives to 
ours, Luther describes as " life and blessedness." 

Here, then, we have in Luther's own teaching the Lord's Body 
viewed as that " food of immortality " of which the Greek Fathers 
so constantly speak, a point on which our [Lutheran] Reformers 
most frequently appeal to them. 

But Luther's followers, it must be confessed, early branched off in 
two directions, realistic on the one hand, spiritualistic on the other, 
and the realism has been too often overshadowed by the spiritualism. 
The former, previous to the Formula Comordice^ was chiefly repre- 
sented by the divines of Wiirtemburg, the latter by the Saxons. 
Brenz was the ruling spirit in the one camp, Chemnitz in the other. 
Chemnitz has, on the whole, exercised greater influence on our 
dogmatic theology ; and perhaps it is well that this should be so. 
His treatment of the mystery is less exposed to the danger of 
perversion. But we have had many honest, outspoken realists 
before and after him — a Michael Celius, a Johannes Spangenberg, a 
Westphal, a Mathesius, a Tilemann Hesshus — who all insist on the 
blessing which the Lord's Body brings to ours, and make their appeal 
to the old Greek Fathers. Of still more importance is it to observe 
that the moderate and conciliatory Jacob Andrese repeatedly insists 
that "the sacramental food changes us into its own nature, and 
makes the soul holy, the body immortal." 

[The above paragraph ("But Luther's followers") is somewhat 
abridged in order not to weary the English reader. Rochoff goes 
on, at some length, to show that the same twofold views of sacra- 
mental grace still find representatives in the Lutheran theology of the 
present generation — the more spiritualistic in the school of Philippi, 
the more realistic in that of Martensen and Sartorius, of Thomasius 
and Delitzsch. He sums up thus : — ] 

Nay, in this matter Pusey and Liddon have not treated us fairly. 
Neither have they done so on one other point* I confess that the 
theory of the ubiquity of our Lord's glorified humanity has been 
sometimes dogmatically pressed among us beyond truth and reason, 
and was in former times conceived of, in some quarters, as a literal, 

^ The last and fullest authoritative exposition of Lutheran doctrine, first published 25th June, 
1580. Its seventh and eighth articles, " On the Lord's Supper" and "On the Person of Christ," 
are here chiefly referred to. Their two chief authors are repeatedly mentioned in RochofiTs 
article, Jacob Andreae and Martin Chemnitz. 

^ The Lutheran doctrine of our Lord's Real Presence in the Sacrament is often impugned as 
unsound or heretical, from the conceptions it involves of our Lord's human nature, and the possible 
ubiquity of His glonfied Body after a heavenly and supernatural mode of existence. 
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involuntary [almost physical] expansion. But here Chemnitz stepped 
in with wise restraint. To him it is chiefly due that our last 
conclusive confessional formulary' defined the doctrine with wise 
moderation, guarding it against the pitfall of Eutychianism, and 
leaving speculation and development free within lines laid down [by 
Holy Scripture and the Fathers]. 

This statement I commend to Professor Liddon, at Oxford, as my 
public reply to his friendly admonitions. 

[Rochoff proceeds to describe a visit which he paid to Philip 
Pusey's grave on parting with his father, and then the solemn 
obsequies of Dr. Pusey himself, which a few months later he also 
attended. His article concludes with the following reflections. The 
original German is slightly abridged.] 

The thoughts which I indulged at those visits to Christ Church are 
no longer current as subjects of public discussion in Germany. 
Speculation here in dogmatic theology, as well as in other depart- 
ments of thought, is now come to a standstill; and this is due, 
perhaps, not so much to the mighty changes in our national position 
and political prospects which the last few years have brought upon 
us, as to the distrust and weariness engendered by satiety and over- 
speculation. Which of our larger Evangelical conferences would 
care to discuss at the present moment the Sacrament of the Altar, or 
willingly move any question concerning it? Natural philosophy, 
textual criticism, historical inquiries, practical activities, '^practical 
Christianity," demand the whole of men's time and attention. 
Every thing and purpose has its time and opportunity, and if thought 
and inquiry are moving now around us in a different direction, 
we also must listen to the present calls of duty. But these may not 
always remain the same. If one of the glories of our confession be 
this, that it occupies a high central position in reference to the doctrine 
of the Holy Sacrament, we must not put our light under a bushel. 

A time will come when the truth on these matters will once more 
be subjects of inquiry among us; and thoughts and speculations 
which occupied the minds of Pusey and his disciples in the old 
tower of Christ Church will yet again exercise over us in Germany 
their ancient, legitimate, ennobling charm. 

Such fancies and reflections occupied my mind as I bade farewell 
to the venerable towers and memories of Oxford. T. L. K. 

• The reference is specially to Article VIII. {De Persotia Chruti) of the Formula Concordia^ 
and the long catena ot Scriptural and patristic testimonies adduced in the sequel in support of the 
doctrine there laid down. 
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SHORT CHRONICLE FOR THREE MONTHS. 

May I. Consecration of the Rev. Charles Hamilton as Bishop of 
Niagara. 
15. Surrender of Riel. 

22. Death of Victor Hugo. 

June I. Reappearance of the cholera in Spain. 

8. Defeat of the Government on the Budget Bill, and conse- 

quent resignation of Mr. Gladstone's Ministry. 
II. Consecration of the Rev. W. T. Thornhill Webber, D.D., 
as Bishop of Brisbane. 

23. Acceptance of office by the Marquis of Salisbury and a 

Conservative Government. 
29. Alleged death of the Mahdi. 
July 6. Death of the Right Rev. George Moberly, Bishop of Salisbury. 
7. Meeting of the Convocation of Canterbury. 

9. Meeting of the Anglo-Continental Society at Lord Bristol's 

house, St. James's Square, London, in behalf of Church 
Reformation in Italy, presided over by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

France, — " Revolutionary fenaticism is but Ultramontanism reversed. 
I know that too often the cross has sheltered intolerance and superstition. 
It has been lighted up by the lurid glare of autos da fe — (cry of * And 
the St. Bartholomew'). Yes, I know all that ; but precisely because the 
cross has been profaned, let us uphold it in our more faithful hands, and 
not surrender it to those who profaned it. Do not forget the tears it has 
dried, the devotion it has inspired. If you do not believe me, hear your 
great poet, Victor Hugo. To touch the cross would be the act of criminals 
and madmen. But it will survive and defy all attempts to overthrow it. 
La croix^ je vous le dis^ c'est la libertiP-^From the Address of Phre 
Hyacinthe^ at the Winter Circus^ Paris ^ onfuly 2ndy on the Secularization 
of the Pantheon, 

" What is the religion that France needs } It is an undoubted fact, which 
shows itself more and more since the declaration of Papal Infallibility, 
that Roman Catholicism is sinking lower and lower in the faith and respect 
of the nations, and that in proportion to this decline it fortifies itself the 
more in its aberrations, in the servility that it imposes on its clergy, in the 
empire that it exercises over its dSvots, in the devotion of the old families, 
and in the ambition and rapacity which make the fortunes of churches 
and convents. The equally rapid progress of these two opposing 
tendencies is the result of the severance that has been effected between 
the old and the new. For the very reason that society is detaching itself 
from Roman Catholicism, it concentrates itself upon itself, steps backward 
towards the past which it regrets, and plunges more than ever into the 
superstitions that are so dear to it. From the same cause society is 
thrust violently forward into the paths of unbelief, and even proceeds to 
atheism. But if some individuals can live without religion, a society, a 
nation, cannot. The question, therefore, more and more urgently pressing 
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upon us every day is this — ^What religion does a nation need ? and, above 
all, what religion does France need ? " — Le Signal^ Aug. 8. 

Switzerland, — The following address was made in the Old Catholic 
Cathedral, Berne, on Sunday, June 28th, on the occasion of the first 
Anglican service being held there by the Rev. R. Skinner, British Chaplain 
at Berne : — 

" For the information of visitors to Berne, who might not be acquainted 
with the origin and present position of the Old Catholic Church in 
Switzerland, I take this occasion to state briefly that the Old Catholics 
represent at the present time, as nearly as possible, the primitive faith 
and order of our venerable mother, the Church of England. 

" The beautiful edifice in which we now have the privilege to worship God 
was built not many years since when the Roman Catholic body in Berne 
was one. At the time when the late Pope, Pio Nono, with the doubtful con- 
currence of a so-called General Council, announced to the world the new 
articles of faith, on pain of excommunication, such as the Papal Infalli- 
bility, the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin, &c., a large body 
of the Roman Catholics of Berne and other Swiss cantons, boldly 
declined to receive the new faith, and protested against it, and so brought 
themselves under the Papal ban. But as they were still entitled to call 
themselves Catholics, without the prefix ' Roman,' under the circumstances 
they availed themselves of the provisions of the civil Government, and 
elected for themselves a cur^, and the parish and its church became Old 
Catholic, holding fast the form of sound words, as transmitted from the 
Apostles to our own times, in preference to the traditions of the Papacy. 

** Only three years ago the Archbishops and Bishops of the Church of 
England, and before that occasion, the Bishops of the Church of America, 
had their attention powerfully directed to the merits of the movement and 
its wondrous progress, which was so identical with that of their own 
Reformation ; and the two Old Catholic Bishops (Reinkens and Herzog), 
Bishops respectively of Germany and Switzerland, received an invitation 
from the Archbishops and Bishops of the Church of England, and the 
authorities of the University of Cambridge, to visit England, and to give 
a public account of the reform movement in their countries, which they 
graciously accepted ; and accordingly these Catholic prelates proceeded 
to England, and received an enthusiastic reception from every Christian 
there who looked for the coming of the kingdom of God. Suffice it that 
these prelates have received the right hand of fellowship from the English 
and American Bishops, and in the mutual partaking of that highest act 
of Christian love and fellowship — the reception together of the Holy 
Eucharist in their character of Bishops in the Church of God— was for 
ever exhibited and cemented that perfect symbol of recognition and full 
spiritual communion between the Churches concerned. 

" I have only to add that I cannot adequately express to Bishop Herzog 
my personal gratitude for the generous and spontaneous offer of his 
church for the celebration of our English and American services, and his 
spiritual refreshment of us in this foreign land. Let us, therefore, in the 
words of the great Apostle in similar circumstances, pray the Lord to 
give mercy unto him and his house at that day ; and may the kingdom 
of God come in Switzerland through his means ! " 

Mr. Skinner received the following letter from Bishop Titcomb : — 
"London, 29th June, 1885. I have consulted the Bishop of London, and 
we both consent to your acceptance of Bishop Herzog's kind offer of the 
Old Catholic Church. Thank him for me. Yours truly, J. T. TiTCOMB, 
Bishop." 
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pottos!* 

A Book of Facsimiles of Monumental Brasses on the 
Continent of Europe. With brief descriptive notes by the 
Rev. W. F. Greeny, M.A., Vicar of St. Michael-at-Thorn, Nor- 
wich : 1884. (To be obtained only from the Author.) 

Mr. Greeny may be congratulated on having found a subject which 
has not been explored by any previous investigator. We may almost 
say that he has found a subject which has hitherto remained un- 
touched. At all events, it has never before been presented to the 
public. And it is now presented in so magnificent a manner that 
nothing seems to be left for future students but imitation. They 
may supplement Mr. Greeny's work ; they are not likely to improve 
upon it. 

The neglect of monumental brasses on the Continent has arisen 
mainly from their rarity. They are few in number and far distant 
from each other. Probably — so Mr. Greeny tells us — there are not 
more than two hundred brasses on the whole Continent of Europe, 
In England there are more than four thousand. But the wars and 
revolutions which have swept over the Continent have not spared 
these monuments of the dead, for they were valuable plunder. In 
the whole of France only three small and unimportant brasses remain. 
In Germany there are about 75, and in Belgium about 60 or 70. Mr. 
Greeny inserts in his collection a rubbing from a village twelve miles 
north of Upsala, another from Cracow, and several from various 
parts of Germany, gathered from a very wide area. Besides the 80 
brasses of which facsimiles are here given, a list is added of 87 more 
which are known to exist in various parts of the Continent. We 
hope that Mr. Greeny may be able to continue his work, and make 
it absolutely complete by the issue of a second part. 

The facsimiles are produced by photo-lithography. It appears 
that the simple rubbing with heel-ball did not give black and white 
in sufficient contrast to allow of the pictures being immediately 
photographed, and all the black parts had to be gone over with a 
camel's-hair brush. The labour involved will be understood by any 
one who examines such elaborate works as the monuments to Bishops 
Godfrey and Frederic de Bulowe. Mr. Greeny gives us, in his 
preface, an amusing account of his impetuous journey in August, 1883, 
and says that none but an enthusiast would have travelled so quickly, or 
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done so much hard work, and called it a holiday excursion. It seems 
to us that his devotion to his study is even more decidedly proved 
by the patient toil which he must have expended in preparing his 
rubbings for the photographer. We hope that he deems the beauty 
of the result an adequate recompense. 

We cannot enter upon a detailed description of the brasses them- 
selves. Some of them are so elaborate in their design, and so 
delicate in their execution, that the mere mechanical process of 
engraving them must have required long artistic training. Mr. Greeny 
truly says of the monument to Burchard de Serken and John de 
Mul, from Liibeck, " One might dwell upon the wondrous details 
of this great work for hours." There are many others which demand 
careful study, and excite intense admiration. There are emblems of 
saints for the ecclesiastical antiquary ; military and civil costumes 
for the student of dress ; armorial bearings for the heraldic investi- 
gator ; canopies and backgrounds in various styles for the architect ; 
inscriptions for the linguist or historian ; and strange scenes of " hairy 
men " and " monsters " for those who are curious in folk-lore. From 
the grand freedom of the mediaeval artists we pass on to the more 
classical designs of the Renaissance; from the "Orate pro 
animi " of Catholic piety to the Lutheran record of a lady who died 

in 1571,— 

" Mortua nunc recubas justificata fide ;" 

and perhaps the most remarkable epitaph of all is on a Spanish brass 
(the rubbing of which was sent to Mr. Greeny by a friend) to the 
memory of a nobleman, who also died in 15 71 ; for in it the Ghris- 
tian faith is ignored altogether, and it concludes with the words, — 

** Ante homines vivus, mortuus ante decs.'* 

The earliest brass in the collection is dated 1231, the latest 1608. 
We sincerely hope that the book will meet with a ready sale, and 
that the author may thus be rewarded for his past labours, and 
encouraged to undertake fresh ones. 

Religion without God, and God without Religion. 
Positivism and Mr. Frederic Harrison. By William 
Arthur. [Bemrose and Sons, 1885. Pp. 165.] 

There are three things which to ordinary mortals are unintelligible 
— Positivism, Swedenborgianism, and Plymouth-Brethrenism. If by 
dint of great labour and patience they come to catch a glimpse of 
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what they are, and wherein their attractiveness consists, the illumina- 
tion is but momentary, and in a very short time they find themselves 
at the bottom of the hill again, like Sisyphus, with their stone to roll 
up once more with as great exertion as before. We warmly recom- 
mend this little book of Mr. Arthur's as an explanation and a 
refutation of Positivism. It is astonishing that a refutation should 
be needed, but there are men — Englishmen — who profess themselves 
Comtists besides Mr. Frederic Harrison, and, therefore, Mr. Arthur 
has taken in hand a work of real usefulness. 

The book, which springs out of a controversy between Mr. 
Herbert Spencer and Mr. Harrison, consists of four chapters. The 
first is on the General Position of Comte, the second on the Polity 
of Comte, the third on the Philosophy of Comte, the fourth on the 
Religion of Humanity. We shall not follow Mr. Arthur in his 
masterly exposition of Comte's system. We have space only to 
quote his lively description of the Positivist Goddess : — 

" The great object of worship is Humanity. What, then, is Humanity ? 
It is the sum total of human beings past, present, and to come ; that is, 
of the living, the dead, and the unborn. This definition occurs constantly, 
and is implied on almost every page. Now this would seem at first 
sight to be an unknown quantity of an unknowable abstraction. The 
number of the living is not known, that of the unborn the same. The 
number of the living, indeed, is not unknowable ; we can conceive its 
possible ascertainment ; but the other two quantities are not only 
unknown, they are unknowable ; and that not after some metaphysical 
sense of the word know, which might prevent one from saying that he 
knows his headache, because he cannot give this, that, or the other 
definition of it ; but they are unknowable in the sober, literal sense of 
being utterly beyond either observation or inference. . . . Then who are 
those who go to form that sum total which sufficiently tells you it is a 
portion only? To describe them Mr. Harrison is happy enough to find 
a sieve-bottomed phrase worthy of the master and the school. * Humanity 
includes the sum of human civilization.' Now, until I read that definition, 
I never had learned in any language, living or dead, home, foreign, or 
outlandish, that civilization was a human being past, present, or future. 
But it seems that it is ; and the object of Mr. Harrison's faith is the sum 
total of it 1 It is better, after all, to deal with Comte directly : he says, 
* sum total of human beings,* and to human beings I return ; but as to 
the sum total ? Having to deduct all that have not, do not, and hereafter 
will not contribute to human progress. How many are to be deducted ? 
Unknown! How many remain? Unknown ! Is either quantity 
knowable ? Both unknowable. 

" But M. Comte has an expedient. Any sum total of beings is an 
abstraction ; and even an integer abstraction is slender material out of 
which to frame a Great Being ; but the fraction of an abstraction ! To 
redress this defect Comte tells you : * Many remain as parasites . . . 
such are wretched burdens on the Great Being . . . but if these makers 
of manure do not truly form a part of Humanity, a just compensation 
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prescribes to you to join to the new Supreme Being all his worthy animal 
auxiliaries/ These he defines as all animals that voluntarily yield a 
useful co-operation to human destinies. 

"We began with an unknown— the sum of past, present, and future 
men ; from this we were told to subtract an unknown — the sum of the 
useless men ; to the remainder, the third unknown, we are told to add a 
fourth unknown — the sum of helpful animals. Four unknowns do not 
make one known. The first sum total was an abstraction, the sum 
deducted was an abstraction, the sum added was an abstraction ; the 
result is an unknown fraction of an unknowable abstraction. This is the 
* New Supreme Being ' of M. Comte's tumid abortions, and of Mr. 
Frederic Harrison's crackling audacity. This it is which men, claiming 
above all things to be thinkers, can with a serious air offer to our souls, 
to our trust and hope, instead of our Maker, Preserver, Redeemer, and 
Judge" (page 95). 

Mr. Arthur promises us a companion volume on Agnosticism. 

Primitive Consecration of the Eucharistic Oblation. 
By the Rev. Edmund S. Ffoulkes, B.D., Vicar of St. Mary 
the Virgin, Oxford. [London : J. T. Hayes, 1885. Pp. 184.] 

Mr. Ffoulkes holds the theory that the consecration of the elements 
in the Holy Eucharist always was in early times, and always ought to 
be, effected by an invocation of the Holy Ghost, after which the 
Greater Oblation, as it is called, was made to God. Then he has to 
meet the awkward fact that the Roman or Western Liturgy has no 
such invocation, and that the Eastern Liturgies of St. Basil and 
St. Chrysostom, though they contain an invocation of the Holy 
Ghost, do not employ it till after the oblation. The method in 
which he meets this difficulty shows him to be not wanting either in 
imagination or in courage. The Clementine Liturgy, to be found 
in the eighth book of the Apostolical Constitutions, he assumes to be 
an Arian and Macedonian forgery, composed by Eusebius of Emesa 
about the middle of the fourth century, and by his orders issued 
after his death by George of Laodicea as a work of Clement. He 
assumes, further, that George carried it to Eustathius of Sebaste, and 
Eustathius in great delight showed it to St Basil as a genuine relic 
of apostolic times ; that St. Basil was taken in by it, and so was 
St. Chrysostom, and that they thereupon revised their Liturgies on the 
model of the Clementine. " In this way St. Basil and St. Chrysostom 
were lured into the Arian pitfall, and the East, sooner or later, by 
their authority. The pitfall . . . consisted in doing away with all 
mention of the Holy Spirit till after the oblation had taken place " 
(p. 220). 

So much for the East : the West is in still worse plight, for the 
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Roman and English Liturgies have not the invocation at all. Mr. 
Ffoulkes is able to tell us how this, too, came about. St. Gregory of 
Rome, more than a hundred years after St. Chrysostom's Liturgy had 
been adopted at Constantinople, went to that city on a visit, and no 
doubt studied it. Probably he was much affected by the authority 
of St. Chrysostom and of the supposed Clement, and when in after 
years he composed his Liturgy, he followed in their footsteps. But 
he went farther than his teachers, for he omitted the invocation 
altogether, and substituted for it a prayer that the gifts might be 
carried to God per manus angeli tut, an expression " which nobody 
till now has succeeded in explaining, as it stands, satisfactorily," but 
which Mr. Ffoulkes assures us means by the agency of the Holy 
Spirit. This prayer, then, was a virtual invocation, and though it does 
not form part of the consecration prayer, Mr. Ffoulkes has no doubt 
that that is owing to an alteration made by a later hand. 

Such is Mr. Ffoulkes' theory — a remarkable one, seeing that no part 
of it rests on contemporary or subsequent authority, or ever occurred 
to any one before himself ; and seeing that it involves the supposition 
that the whole Church in East and West has unwittingly been using, 
for at least fifteen hundred years, a Liturgy in which the most solemn 
prayer is tinged with Arian and Macedonian heresy, and that the 
Church was led into this unhappy position by the authority of 
SS. Basil, Chrysostom, and Gregory, who on this hypothesis were 
unable to distinguish between Arian and Orthodox doctrine so well 
as ourselves. A simpler theory is that at the time the Liturgies 
were composed, no oblation of the consecrated elements was made, 
but only of the unconsea'ated elements, i.e. of God's creatures, offered 
to Him in thankful acknowledgment of His goodness as our Creator 
and Redeemer. And this was the fact. 

Archdeacon Palmer's Charge on Disestablishment, delivered 
May, 1885 (Parker), The Englishman's Brief In behalf of 
his National Church (S.P.C.K.), Church or Dissent? 
(S.P.C.K.), the Publications of the Church Defence Society (9, 
Bridge Street, Westminster), The Banner Leaflets (10, South- 
ampton Street, Strand), The National Church (9, Bridge Street, 
Westminster), and we may add Philadelphus' Marriage with a 
Deceased Wife's Sister (Hamilton and Adams), ought under 
present circumstances to be circulated in every country parish in 
England. 
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192 Notices. 

An unusually valuable paper, by Mr. G. A. Spottiswoode, has been 
issued by the Home Reunion Society^ entitled Home Disunion 
and Reunion, from which we extract the following : — 

** Two principal bodies which survive to our own day broke off from 
the Church of England in Elizabeth's reign, the Independents and the 
Romanists, one, that is, on each side. The Independents, recognizing 
that it was hopeless to bring the Church of England to their views, 
preferred separation to submission, and as early as 1568 had established 
at least one separate congregation. They are the same body who are 
now usually called Congregationalists, and their distinctive principle is 
* the scriptural right of every separate Church (i.e. congregation) to 
maintain perfect independence in the government and administration of its 
own affairs.' The question raised by them is of the greatest importance, 
nothing less than whether it is right to divide the societies or kingdoms 
which Christ left in the world into a multitude of wholly independent 
republics. For among Congregationalists there is no palliation of schism, 
no justifying it on the ground of persecution in former days. No, ' the 
dissidence of dissent,' that is dissent for its own sake, and as a principle, 
not as a makeshift or necessity, is the inscription on their banners. . . . 

" Historically, the next to break off from the Church of England were 
the Romanists. I do not of course mean to say that their faith was made 
in the sixteenth century, but as a matter of fact, and considering them as 
a body in England separated from the Church of England, they date 
from 1570. Until the year 1570, though many, no doubt, regretted the 
changes made, unmade, and remade at the various stages of the Refor- 
mation era, yet there was no schism from the Church of England until 
Pius V. compelled men to choose between their allegiance to the Pope 
and to the new order of things. ... 

*'The seventeenth century saw the beginning of the Baptist body. 
Though individuals among the Independents had previously held 
opinions adverse to infant baptism, it was not till 1633 that the separation 
really began. This was a secession not from the National Church, but 
from the Independents. ... 

** A few years after the secession of the Baptists, a strange preacher 
appeared in the person of George Fox. The Church of that day was 
unhappily not able to satisfy George Fox's spiritual yearnings. So he 
came to think the Church was useless, even an obstruction to the truth. 
The Church, the Sacraments, even puolic worship and preaching were 
sacrificed. ... 

** The dissenting bodies, which date from the eighteenth century, arose 
from questions of doctrine. The Unitarians and the Wesleyans, the 
former near the beginning, the latter at the end of the century, i-epresent 
opposite poles of thought ; opposing tendencies each of which is included 
in our composite nature. The Unitarian is the representative of cold 
reason, the Wesleyan of glowing sentiment. . . . 

** Wesleyanism was cradled in the Church of England, it was fed by 
her Sacraments, it was methodized by her orderly Prayer Book life, it 
was encouraged and directed by her Bishops, it had its home and starting- 
place in the religious houses of Oxford. She is the daughter — however 
wilful she be now — of the Church of England. Surely it is a sight to 
move heaven itself to see the Mother openmg her arms and calling to her 
daughter to return ! God grant we may not hear the words : * Too late ! 
too late !*'' (p. 7). 
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THE ELECTIONS. 

THE Elections which are taking place at the moment that these 
lines are being published, are more important, both for the 
State and the Church, than any that have taken place since the first 
Reformed Parliament — perhaps since Parliament has existed. The 
leap in the dark has been made at the instance of one party in the 
State and with the consent of the other : and now the result is on 
the point of manifesting itself. As usual, no clear issue has been 
before the electors. Men vote actuated by some petty, local, vulgar 
interest, and they are supposed to be condoning the desertion of 
Gordon or approving Lord Salisbury's Bulgarian policy. The 
greatest sufiferer from this game at cross-purposes is the Church. 
Men who have no ill-will towards her, vote for candidates who make 
them vast promises of increased temporal comforts, and these dealers 
in promises belong to a class of men that is hostile to the influence 
of the Church. Elected in order to carry one measure, there is too 
much reason to fear that they naay make use of the position to carry 
another. 

Standing as we do before the curtain at the moment that it is 
beginning to be raised, we wait with patience and confidence to see 
what are the lines on which the picture that lies behind it is drawn, 
knowing that whether the victory be with one party or the other, 
** The Lord is King, be the people never so impatient ; He sitteth 
between the cherubims, be the earth never so unquiet. The Lord is 
great in Sion, and high above all people." 

NO. XXXVI. O 
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THE CHURCH OF UTRECHT. 
(Continued from p, 148.) 

THE Dutch bishops made repeated efforts to enter into nego- 
tiations for peace, but without attaining their object In 
the time of Benedict XV., who, personally, was favourably disposed 
towards the people of Utrecht, the Florentine Nicolini visited Hol- 
land, and gives as a summary of the result of his inquiry, the verdict 
that he had been unable to find any manner of difference in the 
doctrine and discipline there, and, moreover, esteemed that Church 
to be the most admirable, the most flourishing, and most learned 
of all the Churches. Nevertheless the matter was not concluded ; 
Benedict's last utterance with regard to it was the significant one ; 
" I would fain live longer." 

In 1763 the Provincial Council of Utrecht met together, and 
their records bore unanswerable testimony to the orthodoxy of the 
Dutch Church, and created an immense sensation in the whole 
Catholic world on that account. Numbers of. bishops from Italy, 
Germany, France, and Spain, the heads of the religious orders of 
the Benedictines of St, Maur and of the Oratorians, the theologians 
of Sienna and Geneva, the Benedictines of Monte Casino, and also, 
later on, the Theological Faculties of Pavia, Vienna, and Prague, 
sent cordial letters of concurrence. The Bishop of Barcelona writes, 
in his Pastoral Letter : " How is it that we are all members of one 
body, and yet do not trouble ourselves about the misfortunes of the 
other members, or make an effort to relieve them ? In former times 
the bishops would have addressed themselves, in such a case, to the 
Pope, the head of the Universal Church, in order to learn the cause 
of his indignation against this particular branch of the Church ; but 
in these days, though we feel compassion towards the grievous 
condition of this Church, which so much resembles that of the 
earliest times in its lack of worldly goods and ifulness of virtue, yet 
what can we do for its encouragement without the advice and 
assistance of our brethren ? " 

In consequence of this Pastoral Letter, the Bishop was summoned 
before a tribunal consisting of five bishops and two heads of reli- 
gious orders, under the presidency of the Archbishop of Burgos, who 
not only acquitted him, but approved of his views. " The Jesuits 
are the sole cause of the martyrdom of the Dutch Church," declared 
Basquez, the head of the Augustinians. 
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The records of the Utrecht Church caused great perplexity in 
Rome. They found nothing which could condemn it to be given 
over to the Inquisition, and declared plainly that the Dutch Church 
was in the right Clement XIII. also expressed himself so favour- 
ably with respect to it, that they felt justified in indulging in renewed 
hopes of peace. But the Jesuits again moved heaven and earth to 
accomplish the fall of the Synod , it was the final effort before their 
own overthrow. When a good example had been set by a conven- 
tion of the French clergy, the Pope at length signed a Breve, nearly 
two years after, in which the Synod was condemned as " illegitimate, 
null and void," as well as an attempt to " overthrow the hierarchy 
and dissolve the Catholic unity." 

This verdict, however, could not efface the impression which the 
Synod had made on the whole Church, and when Clement XIV. 
ascended the Papal throne, the number of requests increased, from 
all parts of the Catholic world, that Utrecht might be restored to 
the fellowship of the Church. Maria Theresa and others made 
known to the Pope, by their ambassadors, that it was their most 
earnest desire to see this matter set in order. This time their efforts 
seemed likely to have some result Clement XIV. had abolished 
the Society of Jesuits on July 21st, 1773, ^^^ ^^ ^^^t year was to 
bring about a reconciliation with the Dutch Church. The latter 
sent Dupac de Bellegrade as their representative. September 12th 
was fixed on for the negotiation by word of mouth between himself 
and the Pope. But Clement was suddenly taken seriously ill a few 
months before this time, and, indeed, under circumstances which 
made it almost impossible to believe that the illness, of which he 
died on September 22 nd, resulted from a natural cause. The hopes 
which the Utrecht Church had founded upon him were buried in his 
grave. A satirical sonnet on the death of this Pope ends with the 
words : " Mori, ed in Utrecht sol' gli disser messe " (He died, and 
in Utrecht alone they said masses for him). 

The most critical turning-point in the history of Utrecht was 
reached when Holland came under the Napoleonic dominion. 
King Louis Napoleon was won over to the plan of letting the old 
episcopacy die out, of forbidding the election of fresh bishops, and 
then incorporating the orphaned diocese with the " Dutch mission." 
In consequence of the events now occurring, the end of the ancient 
Church seemed really to be drawing near. Towards evening on June 
17th, 1808, an unknown individual, who passed himself off as a 

o 2 
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priest from Brabant, presented himself to Archbishop Van Rhyn, and 
begged to be admitted among the Utrecht clergy. He handed the 
Archbishop a packet of papers, which the latter glanced over at the 
vondow, without being able to find any proof that the stranger had 
received priest's orders. He then gave the Archbishop more and 
more packets to look through, and at last declared that the docu- 
ment in question must have been left at his brother's house, and he 
would go and fetch it. He had hardly left the room before the 
Archbishop was seized with violent congestion of the brain. He fell 
ill, and died within a few days. The doctors returned a verdict 
of death by poison. The stranger never reappeared to fetch the 
papers he had left behind. If this event placed the Church of 
Utrecht in a state of the most profound consternation, this was 
increased when an edict from the king was handed to the Chapter, 
assembled for re-election, entirely forbidding this election till further 
notice. In January, 1810, the Bishop of Haarlem died ; and when, 
soon after, the old Bishop of Deventer was at death's door from the 
effects of a fall into the water, the dangers which threatened the 
very existence of the Utrecht Church came before their eyes with 
dread certainty. In the same year, however, a turn in fortune's 
wheel took place. The king abdicated, and when Holland became 
free at the overthrow of the Napoleonic dominion in 181 3, the 
Chapter immediately met together for the purposes of election. 
Willibrord van Oos was consecrated Archbishop on April 24th, 1814. 
On May 24, just one month afterwards, the Society of Jesuits 
was revived by Pius VII., and with it awoke forthwith the old 
implacable hatred towards Utrecht. The Curia demanded the 
abolition of the ancient order of episcopacy, as one of the main 
conditions of the Concordat which the Dutch Government required 
for political purposes. Meanwhile, as all measures of Government 
were overcome by the unyielding firmness and just claims of the 
episcopacy, Rome hit upon a new plan, that of persuasion. The 
old assertion, that the bishops were no bishops, the Chapter no 
chapter, and that the Dutch Church was simply a Mission-land, 
had been entirely abandoned as untenable \ and instead of this the 
signature of Alexander VII. 's formulary was now set up as the 
sole condition of reconciliation, though on former occasions this 
had always been the primary condition, without the fulfilment of 
which Rome would not enter into any negotiations at all ; for this 
signature was synonymous with the recognition of the paramount 
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authority of the Pope, and the renunciation of the ancient principle 
of episcopal authority. The Curia had chosen the Dutch Episcopacy 
to experimentalize upon, as being apparently the weakest, when 
making efforts to abolish the episcopacy ; but after struggling for 
two centuries they were forced to admit that this precise episcopacy 
had proved itself stronger and more invincible than any other. 
When this final attempt to induce Utrecht to yield had also mis- 
carried, in spite of the dexterity of the Papal legate, Capucini (the 
same who had treated with Prussia in the matter of mixed marriages), 
Rome resorted to extreme measures. The changes at which the 
Curia had laboured so long and so systematically in conjunction 
with the Jesuits, followed one another in rapid succession, for the 
measure of preparatory circumstances was fulfilled. On March 4th, 
1853, the Bull " Ex qua die" appeared, by which a new episcopacy 
was set up, in opposition to the ancient episcopacy of Holland.^ 
In 1854 the Pope exalted the opinion of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion of the Virgin to a doctrine of faith ; and in 1870 the work was 
consummated by the solemn proclamation of the " Papal Infalli- 
bility *' lb a dogma. Though ever after these events the Archbishop 
continued to be a part, and indeed, an important and considerable 
part, of the Catholic Church, yet the schism between Utrecht and 
Rome was henceforward to be regarded as final. This isolation of 
the ancient Dutch Church, which, in spite of all opposition, had 
been in such active connection with all that was going on of spiritual 
and reforming efforts in the Catholic world in the seventeenth 
century ; on behalf of whose rights bishops, universities, and 
monarchs interfered in the eighteenth century ; this entire isolation 
in the nineteenth century is indeed most evident proof of the 
completeness of the victory carried off by the Curia after that 

1 The letters written by the Dutch clergy in their own defence since the beginning of their 
oppression, were couched in terms of quiet recoUectedness and moderation ; but now, in the face 
of this extreme measure of the Curia, they at last gave vent to their indignation in a passionate 
and bitter cry. Loos (the subsequent Archbishop, then secretary of the Chapter) writes : ** It 
is then true, that Rome is about to accomplish the arbitrary and unjust work of usurpation which 
it began 150 years ago. It is then true, tluit it is going to terminate the schism which it occa- 
sioned with such studied wantonness, and as it has long since set up altar against altar, so it is 
now going to establish episcopacy against episcopacy. ... It will be traced in indelible 
characters for all time that Rome was frightened at nothing, did not shrink from the most crying 
imustice, that it designedly trod the truth under foot ; but, when it was a question of the extension 
of power and authority, it watched for the right moment with imperturbable calmness, undeterred 
by thousands of circuitous paths . . . Rome, insolent and insatiable Rome, struck its claws into 
the breast of the Dutch Church. They accused her of wishing to be free. Yes, she wished to 
be free, but free from oppression and slavish constraint. This was an abomination to Rome, who 
knew no other freedom than that of yielding to her will, and trembling and cringing before her 
signals. The illusion of freedom must be taken from her, she must learn to obey no other com- 
mands than those of Rome, she must not desire more life than Rome was willing to grant her. 
Rome flings her in the dust and treads her under foot, till she should acknowledge herself to be 
nothing but a despised and imworthy foundling, raised from the dust by Rome, her benefactress. 
Then, but not till then, should favotu-be her portion." 
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conflict. The alliance with the French Church was quite extinct. 
** Tous nos amis sont all^s Jt Dieu," these were the sorrowful words 
in which Karsten, the old President of the Theological College at 
Amersfoorl, answered the inquiry as to these relations. In only a 
few French families does the recollection still exist of their fore- 
fathers once resorting to the Church of Utrecht as a city of refuge. 

The Dutch clergy entered into relations with Germany in modem 
times, when the German Old Catholics addressed themselves to the 
Archbishop of Utrecht, in 1871 (1873), respecting the consecration of 
their bishops. However, this did not amount to a real unity of life, 
which might have been of great consequence to both parties. The 
liberal tendencies which won the upper hand among the Old Catholics 
in Germany, after a very few years were repugnant to the sentiments 
of the clergy of the Netherlands, which were conservative to the last 
degree, who recognized, and rightly, too, the fundamental principles 
of their existence ' in a tenacious clinging to all that has been handed 
down from old times. On the other hand, the utter want of 
scientific life which is conspicuous in the Utrecht Church of the 
present day, and the fact of its being intellectually at a standstill, 

* During the first transactions, Loos, the then Archbishop, alreadjr foresaw the deep-seated 
differences which would hereafter show themselves between the spirit of German Old Catho* 
licism and that of the Utrecht Church. In writing to one of his parish priests on this subject, 
on May xgth, 1871, he says: ''No one who knows our antecedents will be siurprised that we 
make a point of setting to work with the greatest caution ... the clergy have not had to 
bewail this circtunspection. The result of it has been, that we have always been able to answer for 
what we have done ; that we have retained our Catholicity inviolate, and that we have remained 
in unity with the Catholic Church, in spite of thousands of revilings and imprecations on the 
part or Rome. It is this, above Allf which strengthens us so much in our stntj^gles with Rome. 
We have not placed ourselves outside the Church in order to make war against it. Had this 
been the case, our foes would only have felt the most profound contempt for us. But they knew 
better ; we are within the Church, and carry on a struggle within it against its corruption and 




must also take up the same position ; for they are our brothers and fellow-combatants, and we 
shall thus be able to help one another." 

In another letter to the same person, on August z6th{ 1877, the Archbishop writes; "If one 
maj^ believe manifold reports, the Old Catholics entertain ideas, at anv rate, if not actual plans, of 
a widespread reform in the Church. This does not sound bad in wttracto. Truly Uiere would 
be much to set in order if one seriously undertook a Reformation. But when we came to deter- 
mine the various points for reformation, should we be of one mind about it f Most likely our 
opinions disagree considerably. And then the modus r^ormandi. It is well known that as yet 
no sort of authority has joined the movement. We could never approve of the Reformation 
bein^ begun by eluding lawful authority. But you see how circumspect we must be in the 
manifestation of our sympathy. Such a manifestation might only too easily be construed into 
a readiness to set our seal unconditionally to anything that could possibly be done or resolved 
upon. That is not practicable. We cannot approve of anything which we do not first know. 
And therefore, I say again, I believe it advisable first to wait and see what is transacted at 
Munich." The conservative resolutions of that first Old Catholic Conference, which was 

re<niestof the 
sst jRenftle, of 
fearlessly for 
_ . on the watch 

against schism. We also have kept to this course during our long and hard conflict. This is 
the only ground on which we can meet and carry on a common warfare." The Archbishop did 
not live to see the divergence of the two paths. He died on the day on which the consecration 
was to have taken place [on the day on which the election took place]. The ceremony was 
performed by his successor, the present Archbishop Heykamp[by Heykamp, Bishop of Deventerl 
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make it unattractive to the Germans. As regards piety, austerity,' 
purity of doctrine, and dignity of worship, the Utrecht Church still 
deserves the testimony of Cardinal Colonna; but the fame of 
erudition, comprehensive intellectual interests, and unremitting toil 
must be left to those who have gone before. The clergy possess 
a most splendid library, and they not only scrupulously provide for 
its maintenance, but expend a large portion of their very limited 
means in the purchase of new books. But the contents of the 
library do not in many instances range beyond the works of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; the scientific works of the 
present day pass by the old Church with scant mention. But far 
more prejudicial to the Church than the want of extensive efforts 
after science, and more menacing to its very existence, was the 
display of personal antipathy and unpleasantness amongst the body 
of clergy standing in such close relation to one another, such as was 
shown at Utrecht at the last election but one of a bishop ; which 
display was hailed by their adversaries as an excuse for prophesying 
that the end of this Church was drawing near. At the present time 
the Utrecht Church (its official designation runs thus : Roomsch 
Katholieke van de Oud-Bischopelijke Klerezij) consists of three 
bishops, about thirty priests, and from 5000 to 6000 laymen. 
Eight canons form the Chapter of Utrecht, who are at the same time 
the parish priests of various Dutch towns ; only the dean, who is also 
parish priest of the Church of St. Gertrude, actually lives in Utrecht. 
Besides this, communities are to be found in Rotterdam, Amsterdam, 
Oudewater, Amersfoort, Gouda, the Hague, Hilversum, Schiedam, 
Culenberg, Dort, Leyden, Schoonhoven, Delft, Haarlem, Enkheuzeii, 
Crommenie, Zaardam, Helder, Aalsmeer, and on the island of 
Nordstrand, near Schleswig. The pupils of the Theological College, 
which has been in existence since 1720, are only two in number; 
there is an establishment in connection with it for boys who attend 
the public gymnasium, which at this time contains ten boys. The 
clergy .associate almost exclusively with one another, and with the 
families belonging to their congregations ; all intercourse with the 
modern Romanists is, of course, cut off; all advances on the part of 
the Protestant clergy are met with insuperable reserve. But the exclu- 
siveness and oppression of the Utrecht Church are not the only 
causes of its spiritual relaxation ; the latter is rather the atmosphere 

s The " Jansenist " merchants and mechanics in general rejoice, as the Herrenhutters do in 
the Evangelical Church, in the reputation of peculiar reliableness and faithfulness to duty. 
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under which the whole of Holland lies prostrate at this time, and 
which cannot, therefore, fail to have its influence on Church matters. 
If one looks in at the booksellers* windows, in towns where the 
Ultramontane element preponderates, and sees their books and 
pictures of the visions at Lourdes, Paray-le-Monial, Marpignan, &c., 
their works on fraternities, and their representations of the Pope in 
the worst taste imaginable ; or if one examines the countenances of 
the Dutch pilgrims on the way to Kevelaer, and notices the 
indescribably sleepy and thoughtless way in which they sing off their 
hymns, or repeat their prayers,— all these things do not exactly tend 
to impress one with the idea that the modern Dutch bishoprics have a 
very exalted. spiritual existence, though they are so extremely flourish- 
ing in point of the number of souls belonging to them. And, indeed^ 
if one did not still meet with traces of a noble past in the churches, 
the town halls, the museums, the libraries, and in fact everywhere, 
one would hardly believe oneself to be in the land of warriors, 
statesmen, scholars, and artists who once ranked among the first in 
Europe. The portraits of such men as Ruyter, De Witt, William of 
Orange, Erasmus of Rotterdam, Hugo Grotius, Rubens, Rembrandt, 
Johann Neerkassel, &c., look down from their frames as strangers 
on the dull, lifeless present almost exclusively devoted to gain and 
domestic comfort* When one looks back upon the conflicts of the 
Church, considering the present constitution of the Church as their 
final result, and when one reviews the scenes of the stormy past. 
Port Royal and Utrecht seem to stand out amongst the super- 
abundance of objects as those which are most perfect and most at 
unity. It seems doubtful which fate was the most tragical; the 
rapid and violent destruction of Port Royal, after a short but highly 
prosperous existence, or the tenacious, persistent, and hopeless 
struggle of Utrecht against the oppression of a superior power. 
With respect to the future of the ancient Dutch Church, its frame of 
mind is expressed by its members in the Biblical words : " Lord, 
abide with us ; for it is towards evening, and the day is far spent." 
" Quelque chose de triste et de touchante s'attache k ces v^t^rans 

At times the full contrast between then and now seems, as it were, to come palpably before 
our e^es in a sinele moment. It is so in the great cathedral choir at Utrecht. One gazes in 
astonishment at the tall columns supporting the arches. All outward decoration has had to give 
way to the principles of the Reformation. The stone memorial to Admiral Von Gent, a 
magnificent figure, whose noble features express a whole volume of Dutch history, forms the 
sole ornament of the choir. The cicerone pointed indifferently to the imposing monument, and 
said, with an affable nod, "Netjis maked r then eagerly hastened to draw our attention to the 
shoe-nails of the admiral, elaborately true to nature, as oeing the things most worthy of notice ia 
the whole cathedral. 
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d'une grande cause perdue," writes Rdville.* Much as has been 
already written concerning the history of " Jansenism," it is still a 
terra incognita as regards its fundamentals and principles of life, and 
especially so as to the seventeenth century, which is such an 
important period for us at the present time. As long as one looks 
upon the doctrine of grace as the centre of gravity of these contro- 
versies, it will be impossible to produce a representation of them at 
all analogous to the truth ; however conscientiously one disentangled 
each thread, traced out each intrigue, and noted each book and each 
individual. If Lamartine's famous saying is telling anywhere, it will 
be here : " The justice of history must not be that of a mirror, but 
that of a judge." 

[Note by Bishop Reinkens. — The writer of this note agrees with 
Professor Beyschlag that thanks and acknowledgments are due to the 
authoress of the above article for her faithful description of the ancient 
Episcopal Church of Utrecht. The historical representation of this general 
outline is true and clear ; but towards the end, in the last pages, the essay 
is wound up with a polemical blow directed against the German Old 
Catholic Church, which does not belong to the history, and by which 
the air of a party tendency is given to the whole. The authoress regards 
as a greatest excellence of the Church of Utrecht, her obstinate clinging 
to what has been handed down in the Romish Church to the eighteenth 
century on ** absolutely conservative principles." These principles would 
only be of force with regard to absolute truth and justice, which could 
not, however, be subjectively and absolutely peculiar to the members of 
a Church, either individually or as a body. But the set form of the 
Church arises from subjective appropriation, and therefore " sentiments *' 
which were " conservative to the last degree," " the tenacious clinging to 
all that has been handed down from old times," wherein the authoress 
recognizes the " fundamental principles of the existence '* of the " clergy 
of the Netherlands," ought not to be applied to them. If the authoress 
had but called to mind that saying of Tertullian's, which was so famous 
and uncontroverted in the days of the early Church : ** Christ said, * I am 
the Truth,' not * I am of old time,' " she would have been puzzled at her 
own views ; the recognition of the truth, and of the power of healing, laid 
down as a principle in the Gospel, must be the limit of what is authorized 
in Church forms and laws, and not ** what has been handed down from 
old times'' on its own merits. We German Old Catholics may look 
upon the words of the former Archbishop Loos, in a letter of May 19th, 
187 1, quoted by the authoress, as spoken by ourselves : *' We are within 
the Church, and carry on a struggle within it against its corruption and 
diabolical pride." The second letter given, dated August i6th, 187 1, 
does, indeed, recognize the admissibility of a " widespread reform " in 
abstracto, but plainly indicates that a lawful authority would be requisite 
to resolve on and introduce it, which the Old Catholics did not possess, 
as they had no Church organization at all at that time. For this reason 
** caution " was naturally recommended to the Utrecht Church, and the 
Archbishop required nothing more of them. This is all that the authoress 

K Revue des Deux Mondes, i860, p. 932. 
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cites against the Old Catholics. But she must admit that Archbishop 
Loos declared his full concurrence with the resolutions of the Munich 
Congress, though she lays a stress on the fact that they were ** brought 
about by Bollinger's influence." We may well be proud of the influence 
of a man like DoUinger, but he neither drew up those resolutions nor 
thought it necessary to alter the wording of them. From the words of 
the authoress one might imagine that we were not in fellowship with the 
venerable Church of Utrecht. But we are in fellowship with her, and 
though the intercourse may not be of an active character, yet the relation 
is a hearty one whenever we come in contact with one another. A 
member ot their clergy would hardly assert, at the present time, that we 
had violated the nature of Catholicity by our reforms. 

The authoress must further kindly allow us to rectify a few historical 
errors in her sparse mention of the Old Catholics. She says, "When the 
German Old Catholics addressed themselves to the Archbishop of Utrecht 
in 187 1 respecting the consecration of their Bishops." The Old Catholics 
only decided at Cologne in 1872 to give notice of the nomination of a 
Bishop by a committee, and the president of this committee entered into 
negotiations with the Archbishop of Utrecht, during the winter of 1873, 
respecting the future consecration of a nominee, which was agreed to. 
In a note we read, ** The Archbishop did not live to see the divergence 
of the two paths. He died on the day on which the consecration was to 
have taken place." This is not correct ; the Archbishop never heard 
the result otthe election, for he died on June 4th, 1873, the very day of 
the election, when there was as yet no question of fixing a day for the 
consecration. In the same place it cont^inues : ** The ceremony was 
performed by his successor, the present Archbishop Heykamp." This 
also is incorrect. The present Archbishop was not nominated when 
Bishop Reinkens was consecrated. On February 5th, 1874, the Chapter 
of Utrecht elected the parish priest, Cornelius Diependaal, to be Arch- 
bishop, but he did not accept the nomination. It was only on December 
15th, 1874, that the parish priest of Schiedam, John Heykamp, was 
elected; and Bishop Reinkens assisted at his consecration on April 
28th, 1875. Bishop Reinkens was consecrated himself at Rotterdam, on 
August nth, 1873, ^y the Bishop of Deventer, who, indeed, was also 
named Heykamp.J 



BISHOP REINKENS' PASTORAL ON CONSCIENCE. 

Part III.' 

NOW, if we have recognized and admitted the right of the indi- 
vidual conscience in the kingdom of God, in its relation to 
every external authority — which can indeed only become and remain 
such through our conscience — as an inalienable one, it becomes beyond 
doubt the plainest duty of every man to respect the conscience ot 
all other men, and to impose his own conscience upon none. As 
the impure fire of fanaticism, which destroys the Word of God in a 

« Translated by the Rev. R. S. Oldham. 
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man, is fanned by the erring conscience which has been darkened and 
misled by superstition, so the conscience that has been truly en- 
lightened and quickened by the Word of God, feeds the flame of that 
love of our neighbour, of which toleration is one of the outward 
manifestations. If you respect conscience in yourself, you will 
respect it also in your neighbour. Only let him not encroach upon 
another man's, but follow his own, and not require that you should 
regard any error of his as trath. Toleration is to show itself in regard 
of conscience and conviction, judgment over which God has reserved 
to Himself; the exposition of the grounds of truth against error is 
not narrowed or hindered by this. 

But respect for our neighbour's conscience is not restricted to 
our not hindering him from living in accordance with it, and not 
persecuting him for doing so, not injuring him as to property and 
honour ; but it is besides our duty to cause no offence to him in 
matters, the doing or leaving undone of which our conscience 
approves, if from want of knowledge he belongs to the "weak." 
The Apostle Paul instructs the Church at Corinth (i Cor. viii. 4 — 13 ; 
X. 25 — 31) that even the flesh of animals sacrificed to idols was 
not in itself unclean, and so the eating of it did not defile the 
conscience. For " as concerning the eating of those things that are 
offered in sacrifice unto idolsy we know that an idol is nothing in the 
world, and that there is none other God but OneP An idol that has 
no existence, therefore, cannot make the food of the sacrifices offered 
to a nothing sinful. But not all have this knowledge; some still 
believe, in their conscience, in the existence of an idol, and eat of the 
sacrifices as offered to such a one, and thereby their conscience 
is defiled. Now the Apostle warns that he who has knowledge is 
not, in presence of a weak brother, to use his freedom to eat the 
flesh of idol sucrifices, in order that the weak brother may not eat it 
too, and so, because he still believes in the existence of idols, sin 
against his conscience. He can hardly be particular enough- in 
this. ^^ Meat commendeth us not to God: for neither if we eat, are 
we the better ; neither if we eat not, are we the worse.*^ What was sold 
in the meat-market, and what was placed upon the table of the 
unbeliever, that might be eaten without asking any questions for 
conscience sake. But if any one said, " That is an idol sacrifice," it 
was not then to be eaten, for the sake of the person who said it and 
for conscience sake : the Apostl^ expressly adding, " conscience, I say, 
not thine own, but of the other.^^ The "other" is he who from lack 
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of knowledge is weak in conscience, and to whom occasion is not 
to be given to eat of the idol sacrifice against his (unenlightened) 
conscience. The Apostle then strengthens his decision by a general 
proposition of wonderful significance for all ages. 

It is undeniable that in the modem State constitutions of civilized 
nations, the idea of the dignity of man (made in the likeness of God), 
which not only treats the individual as a means towards the whole, but 
as himself an object to the whole, has much influenced the funda- 
mental laws of the State, whether the framers of the paragraphs in the 
constitutions were conscious of it or not. That State settlement may 
relatively be regarded as the best in which the power of the State is 
strongest for the realization of the aims of the whole, and in which 
personal liberty has the fullest development, so as to make the ful- 
filment of his position possible for the individual, in so far as the two 
objects are mutually related to each other. But however great the 
sum of personal liberties, whether political or municipal, may be 
for the founding of material prosperity or the development of intel- 
lectual life, the palladium of all is liberty of conscience. Without 
this every edifice of freedom in social and political life must fall to 
pieces, as without this every Church also becomes a mere piece of 
mechanism and school of compulsion. And this foundation of all 
existence that is worthy of a man within the circle of society in 
Church and State — liberty of conscience as the distinct right of every 
man — the Popes Gregory XVI. (Ep. Encycl. Mirari, 15 Aug. 
1832) and Pius IX. (Encycl. Quanta Cura, 8 Dec. 1864) have 
ex cathedrd condemned as an idea springing from delirium, as a 
deliranimtum^ as a delusion. And they imagine that in doing so 
they are teaching **apostolically." But the teaching of liberty of 
conscience, in which liberty of worship and the equality of religious 
faiths have their roots, is really the Apostolic one ; and the autho- 
ritative decision of Pius IX. that the Church — i.e. himself — has the 
right and power to crush freedom of conscience by physical coercion 
(corporal, or capital punishment), is a contradiction against the 
Gospel and the teaching of the Apostles, that cries aloud to heaven. 
Judgment of the conscience of another the Lord forbade even to the 
Apostles. ^^ Judge noty^ He said to them, ^^ that ye be not judged^^ 
(Matt. vii. i). But the Pope asserts that he has the power to judge 
all men in matter of conscience^ and he alone is to be judged by 
none. This is presumption. 

Liberty of conscience, as the palladium of all liberty in the State 
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constitutions of civilized peoples, has been achieved during the last 
100 years, after many bloody scenes, which have disgraced the 
history of Christian nations, and it is still violated in many ways by 
those who have the power. Its adversaries persuade themselves and 
others that it is an invention of unbelieving philosophers and 
so-called " free-thinkers." But the inventor even of the technical 
term for it, is the Apostle Paul. His teachings about the eating of 
the sacrifices offered to idols led him to exclaim : " Why is my liberty 
{pi conscience) judged by anotJier man^s conscience 9 " This saying is 
an inextinguishable light for all who are men of good-will ; it is a 
word of healing for the peace of nations, and no Papal thunderbolts 
can strike it out of the history of Christendom. The Apostle utters 
the great saying with a turn that takes us by surprise, like a sudden 
divine illumination. He has just been teaching another, how and 
why he should spare the conscience of a neighbour, which for lack of 
knowledge is weak, that the weak neighbour may not sin. And then, 
in repeating still more clearly, ^^ I do not mean thy conscience^' it would 
have agreed with the course of his argument, if he had continued : 
" For why shouldst thou let thy liberty be judged by another man's 
conscience ? " But by suddenly saying this of himself, he gives the 
sentence a universal significance for all persons and for all cases. 
The liberty of thy conscience cannot be bound by any one else's 
conscience. That is the great teaching about liberty of conscience, 
without which no Christendom and no peace of nations is conceivable. 
But the more we glory with the Apostle in liberty of conscience, 
the more inviolable this heavenly gift is, the more our innermost 
communion with God is delivered from desecration from without, 
the more sacred is our duty which accompanies it, and the greater 
our responsibility. Since the clearness and confidence of the inner 
voice of our conscience depends upon the accuracy and complete- 
ness of our own knowledge, it is our duty, without intermission, to 
reflect on Go4's^Word and appropriate it to ourselves, and to make 
it the subject of our searching meditation, in order that God's law 
may be revealed to us in everything, as well as the relation to that 
law of our moral condition, our aspirations, wishes, and actions. 
Let us make a free course for our conscience. Let us remove from 
the road that seeks to take with us all the deceptions of self- 
seeking and vanity. The more directly the knowledge of the 
distinction between good and evil everywhere and in everything 
enlightens our spirit through our conscience, and the more strictly 
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we judge ourselves in this light, the more confidently may we with the 
Apostle glory in our good conscience, and rejoice that our inner man 
is laid bare before God. Whilst walking conscientiously, in the full 
realization of God's presence^ we shall then be fearless under all 
attacks. A wonderful calm takes possession of us when we hear 
the sublime words : ^^ Jesus Christy the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever'' (Heb. xiii. 8). Our conscience tells us that then also 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever, the same conditions of salvation 
are in Him, the same Word of God, the same way to heaven. 
Through this certainty the conscientious Christian, in the midst of 
all ecclesiastical turmoil, will stand fast in the faith which his fore- 
fathers openly preached and handed down as apostolic, and so will 
preserve his peace. The same Holy Spirit who bore witness to the 
apostles that they were the children of God, bears the same witness 
to our spirit also (Rom. viii. i6), and gives the certainty to our 
conscience that as love is the way of God to man, so also there can 
be no other way of men to God than love to Him and to our 
neighbour. 

Along this way conscience is our guide, and this guide demands 
not blind men, but men with sight ; for he knows and gives no other 
watchword but this : " Everything from conviction." 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit ! Amen. 

Joseph Hubert Reinkens, 

Catholic Bishop. 
Bonn, March 31, 1885. 



BEYSCHLAG'S " OLD CATHOLICISM." 
{Continued from page 156.) 

DID not Old Catholicism, then, share in the universal protection 
and help afforded by the State ? Certainly j but the barest 
justice, only too scantily measured out, is widely different from a 
protecting and cherishing favour. The least that Old Catholicism 
had a right to expect from the German Governments was, that 
they should remain neutral in the spiritual and ecclesiastical 
dispute wantonly provoked by Rome, and should not help to 
crush and disown the Old Catholic faith, hitherto judicially 
acknowledged, for the sake of a novelty which up to this time 
scarcely possessed a title to State toleration. Every divine and 
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human right bound them to take measures which should enable the 
Old Catholics to live under at least the same conditions, as regards 
their faith, as the Vaticanists. What was really done by the 
Governments most interested, by way of securing to them this 
simple right ? By the Bavarian Government, as good as nothing. 
It did not, it is true, formally recognize the Vatican decrees; it 
considered the Old Catholics, after they were passed, as members of 
the Catholic Church, and in one case suffered a whole community, 
acting with their pastor, to become Old Catholics ; but practically 
the Vatican party find themselves in sole possession of all that 
belongs to the Catholic Church in Bavaria. Not one of the nume- 
rous Catholic churches in Munich has been conceded by the State 
to the Old Catholics resident there, for their joint use, although 
these latter reckon now, when much chaff has been thrown off, 3000 
souls, and have assisted considerably by their contributions in 
building several of the newer churches, which are materially sup- 
ported by the city. One single, small, unused and despised church 
outside the city proper — the Nicholas Church on the Gasteig, beyond 
the Isar — had been given ten years previously by the then liberal 
Town Council, to the community then forming ; and even this the 
majority of the same Council, which had now become Ultramontane, 
dared to wrest from them. Further still, the Bavarian Government 
refused recognition to the Old Catholic bishop (although it permitted 
his episcopal acts, confirmation, &c.) on Bavarian soil, by denying 
him " jurisdiction " in Bavaria, and thus put it out of his power to 
exercise discipline or to perform acts of ecclesiastical government — 
a proceeding which seems to have been arranged to give up the Old 
Catholic cause, under the form of toleration, to sequestration and 
dismemberment. 

In Prussia, on the contrary, the newly-elected Dr. Reinkens was 
at once recognized by a royal Order in Council as a "Catholic 
Bishop," and a sum of 48,000 marks was returned in the budget for 
him (not for his personal support alone, but for his diocesan 
administration, for the pastoral work of his scattered Prussian flock 
and the training of the clergy). Baden and Hesse followed in their 
recognition of the bishop ; Baden also in assigning him, after this 
example, 6000 marks (afterwards 18,000). Hence arose in Prussia 
and Baden, Old Catholic laws, by which a fairly proportionate share 
in Catholic Church buildings and Church funds was granted to the 
acknowledged members of the Society wherever they were to be 
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found together "in considerable numbers." However welcome 
such legal protection might be in principle, we should be very much 
mistaken if we thought that — apart from the passing circumstances 
of the Prussian state of warfare with the Romish Church — light and air 
were equally distributed between the Old Catholics and the Papists. 
The clergy had already been frightened into submission, while they 
were left at the critical time entirely without that protection against 
their bishops, which had been offered to the bishops against the 
Pope at the beginning of the Council held for the ruin of their true 
convictions. If the Old Catholics actually in the service of the 
State were maintained in their official appointments, or at all events, 
in their official salaries, the parish priests, on the other hand, were 
entirely given up to the caprice and persecution of the bishops, who 
had still always the bread of favour for the unworthy, but for men of 
true faith and earnestness only " hunger-cloth^' 

When at the beginning of the movement, the first Rhenish 
pastor, Tangermann, decided to abide by the Old Catholic faith, 
the President-General warned him to submit to the Archbishop, as 
he could not protect him in his post, although it was one of royal 
patronage, and the congregation was once with the pastor. The 
"noble" Prince-Bishop Forster deprived an excellent grey-haired 
Silesian pastor, highly esteemed as an historical investigator, of his 
appointment and salary on account of his refusal to change his 
faith, and the Government granted the destitute old man, as a special 
favour, a pension of — 200 thalers ! which was revocable, and had to 
be applied for afresh at the end of every year. But it was not only 
from the priests who were true to the faith that equal justice with the 
new believers was withheld, it was also withheld from the laity who 
clung to the old faith ; on them were thrown for the most part the 
expenses of organizing a new Church body, while the Romanists 
have had no Church rates to pay, either before or since. This, as 
may be easily conceived, is, especially with the country folk, the 
greatest obstacle to the Old Catholic cause. But, above all, the Old 
Catholics were placed at an immeasurable disadvantage, in that only 
those who openly declared themselves members were reckoned as 
belonging to them, while all who from indifference or want of 
courage neglected this declaration, were reckoned to the Romish 
majority. We do not discuss the question, what the result would 
have been (a point which the Old Catholics to this day claim as 
their right, and which would not have been unfair), if the adherents 
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of the Romish innovation had been obliged to declare themselves as 
such, or if at least proofs had been required on both sides. By this 
means, perhaps, the Old Catholics would have still had a majority, 
at least in the towns. 

We shall show, further on, that a rare measure both of outward 
and inward independence is required for men, in the midst of a pre- 
ponderating Romish population, to declare themselves Old Catholics, 
and the fact remains certain, that wherever a well-ordered Old 
Catholic worship exists, a number of people adhere to it who have 
not ventured on that declaration, and are not therefore reckoned in 
the number of the Old Catholic body. The State itself in Prussia 
and Baden has thus done its best, both by enactments and neglect 
to reduce the number of the Old Catholics, and to cut down their share 
in Catholic Church property to the utmost. In Baden, where for a time 
a really friendly government administered the law, and where, among 
the Catholics from the time of Wessenberg downwards, some traces 
of its fair application are to be found, the circumstances appeared 
most favourable to them. Here, by means of this law, not only a 
tolerable number of churches, but also of appointments (chiefly 
chaplaincies) have fallen to their share ; none the less, however, even 
there the members have had to make considerable sacrifices for the 
support of their Church, which is nowhere required of the Roman 
Catholics. In Prussia, on the contrary, the Old Catholics would 
have been almost entirely without religious buildings, if such had 
not been granted to them by the hospitality — repeatedly most warmly 
acknowledged by the Old Catholic Synod — of the Evangelical com- 
munities ; but, as concerns the revenues, it is evident how little that 
episcopal 16,000 thalers will prove for a sphere of work extending 
over all Prussia, in comparison with the hundreds of thousands 
provided for the Prince-Bishop of Breslau. Out of that fund of 
16,000 thalers provided by Prussia, 22,047 niarks were assigned in 
1 88 1 for Old Catholic worship, and the members of that community 
were obliged to provide 38,838 marks out of their own private re- 
sources. In short, we dare not conceal that according to manifold signs, 
both in Baden and in Prussia, the administration of the law still falls 
far short of the scanty justice of the legislation. For example, the 
1300 Old Catholics in Carlsruhe could only succeed in being 
acknowledged as a " considerable number " in the sense of the law, 
by renouncing beforehand the joint use of the Catholic parish church. 
It is credibly ascertained that high Prussian functionaries are very 

NO. XXXVI. p 
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much displeased if one of their subalterns acknowledges himself an 
Old Catholic, and that in official preferment Old Catholics are 
invariably neglected ; not because they are not amongst the most loyal 
subjects of the king — for they alone complied with the ecclesiastical 
laws, while the Roman Catholics refused obedience to the State — 
but because they weigh nothing in the political scale, and are a 
hindrance to standing on good terms with the Romanists. Official 
reports of Bishop Reinkens inform us, that after the recognition on 
the Romish side of the Old Catholic act, systematic endeavours 
have been strained — with but too abundant success — to hinder the 
application of that act in every single case, or, if that was not possible, 
at all events to put it aside for a year. Even under Falk's high- 
minded administration, instances of incredible forbearance of Prussian 
magistrates towards such Romish artifices were forced into publicity. 
That it has fared no better with the protection of the rights of the 
Old Catholics since the cessation of the Culturkampf may be 
imagined. The Old Catholics do not like, any more than the 
Romanists, to make a disturbance about their grievances against the 
Government; but at length the measure of just complaint has flowed 
over, and betrays itself in Dr. Reinkens' last Pastoral Letter, who, 
prompted by the removal of the Old Catholic bishop's allowance 
from Cap. 1 16 of the Statute ('* of Catholic Worship "), has proclaimed 
that the time of patience was at an end, and that he now held it to 
be a duty to place himself in such a position as would ensure him 
full protection. No unprejudiced person could doubt, after all this, 
whether the position of the Government towards Old Catholicism 
was to be reckoned one of furtherance or of suppression of the 

movement. 

(To he continued,) 



THE ATTITUDE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND TOWARDS 
MOVEMENTS IN FOREIGN CHURCHES.' 

THE Archbishop of Dublin read a paper in which he said 
that six years ago 100 Bishops of the Anglican Communion 
assembled at Lambeth, were asked what attitude the Anglican 
Church should assume towards the Old Catholics and others on the 
Continent who had renounced their allegiance to the Church of 

' Portsmouth Church Congress, October «, 1885. 
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Rome, and who were desirous of forming some connection with the 
Anglican Church, either English or American. The reply drafted 
by the late Bishop Wordsworth, of Lincoln, was this — " To those 
who are drawn to us in the endeavour to free themselves from the 
yoke of error and superstition, we are ready to offer all help and 
such privileges as may be acceptable to them and are consistent 
with the maintenance of our own principles as enunciated in our 
formularies." The movements of which they had to speak to-day 
were not isolated, spasmodic results of local excitement and artificial 
pressure, but they were tokens of a wider, deeper, and more pervading 
influence. True, some seceders were animated by indifiference or 
unbelief. These we could only rebuke sternly. When in France 
religion was trampled in the mire by recreants, our sympathies must 
be with the Church of Rome rather than with her assailants. Such 
seceders were deserters to the camp of a common foe. But men 
and women driven from the Church of Rome by a craving for some- 
thing more in the way of spiritual food — to them we should render 
S)anpathy and help. Special outgoings of these would naturally be 
reserved for those who followed in the steps of our own reformers, 
and who desired bishops and a fixed liturgy. In Spain and Portugal, 
in which he took a special interest, there were 10,000 Protestants, 
one-third of whom adopted an episcopal constitution and a liturgy. 
The impression produced by his own visits to the Peninsula was 
that the movement was clearly one of self-reform, and that self- 
interest had had no place in it, for those who had left the Church 
of Rome had done so in the face of obloquy, social ostracism, and 
persecution. Nor was the movement in any sense political; and 
the work, so far as the two Episcopal Churches were concerned, had 
in it the elements of unity, order, and permanence. Some might 
ask whether in these days of doubt and unbelief it was right to 
unsettle the minds even of those who belonged to a corrupt Church? 
If their position were really a safe one, he should say that it would 
not be right ; but was the position in Spain safe ? By way of reply 
he would quote the words of one whom none would describe as an 
ultra-Protestant. The late Dr. J. M. Neale, in his Essays on Litur- 
giology, published some five and twenty years ago, said : — 

** What wonder that the miserable result is Spain as we now see it ? A 
clergy impoverishedt but not holy ; a middle class, when not utterly 
careless, utterly infidel ; a peasantry with all the seeds of faith yet strong 
in their hearts, but finding no other nourishment for it than the wildest 
excesses of Mariolatry ! " 

p 2 
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Romanism had not improved, and infidelity threatened the middle 
classes and the rural districts. Our mission should be to settle and 
tranquillize the minds of these reformers, and to succour them on 
their own invitation. We need not send Anglican missionaries to 
reform Spaniards, but we might help Spaniards who were engaged 
in the work of reforming themselves. Others were trying to impress 
their shape on the work of reform, and the Church of England might 
well guide those who were seeking a refuge in an organization similar 
to her own. 

Canon Meyrick read a paper as follows : — 

By a judicious vagueness the Committee has left it undecided 
whether the question before us is the attitude which does exist, or 
the attitude which ought to exist, or the attitude which might be 
expected to exist, on our part towards movements in foreign 
Churches. It is not necessary that the attitude which is, and the 
attitude which ought to be, and the attitude which might be expected 
to be, should be the same ; nor is it the same with respect to the 
Old Catholic movement. 

First, as to what might have been expected. Let us picture to 
ourselves the position of the Church of England — that is, a Church 
which deliberately, definitely, and resolutely has rejected certain 
doctrines and practices which characterize the majority of Western 
Christians, and has been willing to endure the evils of the division 
thence arising, not ignoring those evils, but fully assured that they 
are less than those from which she has escaped by her brave adhe- 
rence to the truth. Let her, nevertheless, feel her state of isolation, 
and long for unity with brother Christians wherever it can be 
obtained without the sacrifice of truth. 

This being the attitude of mind on the part of the Church of 
England, let us suppose that there suddenly exhibited itself in the 
bosom of a powerful Church, hitherto hostile, a tendency to take 
the same course which she had taken, not in servile imitation of 
her, but because similarity of principles naturally led to similarity of 
results. Let us suppose this tendency taking form and embodying 
itself in a powerful movement, headed by the first historian, the 
first canonist, the first preacher, and some of the first theologians of 
the Continent ; the leaders of which exhibited the utmost courtesy, 
the greatest respect, and the warmest sympathy for the Church of 
England, rejecting what she rejected, retaining what she retained, 
and according with her in all essentials of doctrine and discipline. 
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In such a case, what is the attitude which might have been expected 
to be taken up by the Church of England? 

An illustration of the attitude of mind which might have been 
•expected, may, I think, be found in the history of Isaac Casaubon. 
This learned student worked out for himself an ideal Church, such 
as he conceived it ought to be in doctrine, discipline, and constitu- 
tion. His lot was cast in Geneva; and in the Calvinism with which 
he was surrounded, he could not find his ideal conception. He 
passed on to Paris, and was there flattered by royal personages and 
ecclesiastics, but he was unable still in the corrupted Latin Church 
to recognize his ideal. He passed on to England, and there, to his 
surprise and astonishment, he found in the Church of a great king- 
dom, of which he had hitherto known nothing, a practical realization 
of his ideal. What was the result ? Casaubon embraced with all 
his heart this Church which he had unexpectedly found, and con- 
tinued her attached and beloved son to the day of his death. 

In like manner when we English Churchmen had found a body of 
100,000 men, headed by the most learned Churchmen on the 
Continent, giving up their traditional opposition to us, justifying the 
action of our forefathers by their own, and adopting a platform 
practically undistinguishable from ours, was it not to be expected 
that we should be filled with spiritual joy and thankfulness, that we 
should humbly return thanks to Almighty God for allowing us to see 
50 unexpected a sight, that we should come forward with outstretched 
arms and warm hearts, that we should offer every aid, moral and 
material, that it was in our power to lend them, and that we should 
congratulate one another on having found brethren so valiant for the 
truth, so prudent in action, so accordant with ourselves in doctrine 
and discipline, so capable of promoting the cause of Christ, and 
presenting to their countrymen a faith at once orthodox and 
purified ? 

And what has been, and what is, our attitude ? About the time 
of the Bonn Conferences, Mr. Delane, the editor of the Times^ was 
asked to admit some papers in favour of the Old Catholic move- 
ment. His reply was that there were only three persons in England, 
holding a distinguished position, who interested themselves in the 
subject, and therefore he must decline ; those three persons were — 
to their honour be it spoken — Mr. Gladstone, the Lord Bishop of 
Winchester, and the Right Rev. Christopher Wordsworth, then 
Bishop of Lincoln. If Mr. Delane's estimate was right, his con- 
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elusion was right, for it does not belong to the Times newspaper ta 
form, but to follow ecclesiastical opinion on such a subject. But 
was the estimate just? Not quite. With regard to the three 
persons named by him, it was perfectly true. Mr. Gladstone's 
sympathies have been warm, as shown particularly in his letter 
addressed to Dr. Dollinger on the occasion of the Conference of 
1875. Our President's support of the cause has been unwavering. 
He was present at the Congress of Cologne in 1873, at the Con- 
ference of Bonn in 1874 ; he was the leading English member of 
the Committee on Union appointed by Dr. Dollinger, and he has 
been always ready, in his capacity as President of the Anglo-Con- 
tinental Society, and as a Bishop of the Church of England, to hold 
out the hand of brotherly encouragement to Old Catholic bishops 
and clergy. Bishop Wordsworth's heart was set on the same object, 
and he pursued it with his characteristic energy. But are these all ? 
No. Immediately that the movement took the form of severance 
from Rome, Archbishop Tait, who up to that time had regarded 
the aims of the Anglo-Continental Society as out of the region of 
practical politics, threw himself heartily into its work, paid a visit to 
Dr. Dollinger in Munich, received the Old Catholic Bishops at 
Addington, and opened the doors of the Lambeth Library to a 
meeting held for the advocacy of the Old Catholic cause, which he 
himself pleaded with eloquence, and aided liberally. On his 
decease, the work which he had inaugurated in this direction was 
taken up by the present Archbishop, who showed his interest and 
sympathy by presiding and speaking with great force in behalf of 
Old Catholicism at a meeting held in Lord Bristol's house so late as 
July last. We may, therefore, fairly say— and I am thankful to be 
able to say it — that from the first moment it started into existence, 
the Old Catholic movement has had the countenance of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who holds the position of Patriarch of the 
West. The Bishop of Durham, the late Bishop of Chester, the late 
and present Archbishops of Dublin, the Primus of Scotland, the 
late Bishops of Llandaflf and Salisbury, the Bishops of Bath and 
Wells, Carlisle, Chichester, Lichfield, Edinburgh, have given active 
support; while the countenance of the Archbishop of Armagh, 
the late Bishop of London, the Bishops of Bangor, Chester, Ely» 
Newcastle, Peterborough, St. Alban's, St. David's, Truro, Derry, 
St. Andrew's, has not been refused. The two English Bishops 
whose position has brought them into contact with the Old Catholics 
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have each given them their sympathy. The Bishop of Gibraltar 
took a dignified and important part in the Bonn Conference of 
1875 ; and Bishop Titcomb during the present year has not only 
given his approval of the English service being held at Berne in the 
Old Catholic Cathedral, but has himself preached in it With regard 
to lesser ecclesiastical dignitaries, four Deans— the Dean of Lichfield, 
the Dean of Chester, the Dean of Wells, and the Dean of Carlisle — 
have shown their interest in the cause, as well as a few Archdeacons 
and heads of colleges. As to the other clergy, nos numeri sumus, 
which may be freely translated " we don't count." The authority 
with whose dictum we began was not right in confining the list of 
lay sympathizers to a single name. I will not enumerate all the 
lay sympathizers with the movement. It will be enough for me to 
name Mr. Beresford Hope, who has not only given an unvarying 
support, but also took the trouble to collect no fewer than 8000 
names to an address of thanks, half of which were those of laymen, 
to Dr. von Dollinger. 

Still, when we have said thus much, how little have we said ! 
What action has there been of the Church, as such ? The Convoca- 
tion of York has hardly touched the question with the tips of its 
fingers. The Convocation of Canterbury went so far as to appoint 
a Committee to consider the propositions made at the Bonn Con- 
ference of 1875, and the Committee presented a report full of 
learning and good judgment, approving of the propositions drafted 
under Dr. DoUinger's guidance at Bonn, and assented to by the 
German, Anglican, and Oriental theologians who were there present. 
But the Convocation had not the energy to take up and act upon 
the report of their Committee ; nor, since the death of Dr. Fraser, 
does there seem any one in the Lower House sufficiently interested 
in the cause to turn the attention of the Church of England assembled 
in Council to her relations with Old Catholicism, or to the effect 
upon Christendom of the declaration of Papal Infallibility and 
Autocracy. Nor has there been any formal action of our Epis- 
copate as such, though I do not forget the speeches which have been 
made in the Convocation of the Southern Province, nor the sympa- 
thetic action of the Committee which takes its authority from the 
Lambeth Conference. We have not, as a Church, been thrilled with 
joy at seemg the action of our forefathers and our own position 
justified by the course pursued by these learned Continental theo- 
logians. Our heart has not leapt up at the thought of the union in 
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Christ which might now be ours with brethren from whom we had 
been long estranged. We have looked on calmly, too calmly; 
critically, too critically; to see what would be the result of tie 
upheaving which we have witnessed. We have been too willing to 
watch the fray from the distance, instead of taking the part of our 
allies in it. ^' Repose " may in some cases be ^' magnificent,'' but it 
may also arise from cowardice, and more frequently than not it 
comes from an unstatesmanlike blindness which is incapable of 
apprehending the value of contemporary events as they hurry by us. 

What, then, ought to be our attitude towards the Old Catholic move- 
ment ? We ought to make our conduct a little more like that which 
might d, priori have been expected. We ought, as a Church and as 
individual Churchmen, to show more sympathy with kindred prin- 
ciples. We ought to open our eyes to the march of events. We 
ought to recognize the terrible fact that the world is more and more 
dividing itself into the two camps of unbelief and superstition ; and 
finding firiends who, like ourselves, refuse to be absorbed into one or 
. the other of these antagonistic armies, we ought to rejoice in the 
moral and material support which they can give to us and which we 
can give to them, and we ought to enter into an alliance, offensive 
and defensive, with them. With this end, those prelates and digni- 
taries who have, as yet, preserved a calm indifference in the presence 
of the great events which we have witnessed, ought to bestir them- 
selves, as their more keen-sighted brethren have already done, and 
they ought to be supported and urged forward by a compact body 
of laymen. Steps ought to be taken for the establishment and 
confirmation of intercommunion between ourselves and Old Catho- 
lics. Acts of courtesy, such as the loan of churches on the 
Continent, should be encouraged. Kindly personal relations ought 
to be cherished. The two great Societies which employ English 
clergymen on the Continent should counsel the different chaplains 
to deal in a brotherly spirit with their Old Catholic neighbours. The 
Convocations of the Church and the English Episcopate ought to 
show, at least, as great a readiness as the Lambeth Conference and 
the American Church in welcoming the action of these revindicators 
of Scriptural truth and primitive discipline, and the whole question 
should be approached in a spirit of wider sympathy and more Catholic 
love than any we have as yet, as a Church, exhibited. 

The Rev. Dr. Nevin (Rector of St. Paul's Church, Rome) discussed 
the question of our right to interfere. The bishops possessed powers 
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which came from Christ and His Apostles, and could not be limited. 
Thus the Bishops of the United States sometimes sat as the Upper 
House of Convocation, and as such their powers were restricted to 
affairs of the American Church j but they also sat as a council of 
bishops, and in that capacity they had a right to take care for the 
interest of the Church throughout the world. The Lambeth Con- 
ference had done more to revive this sense of responsibility than had 
been done by any other act in the history of the Anglican Com- 
munion. In the Church of Rome that sense had been completely 
-extinguished by the Papal usurpations. Assuming, then, that it was 
not only the right but the duty of the English and American 
bishops to interfere, the question arose, what would be a just ground 
for interference ? Heretical teaching and interference with discipline 
would clearly have been regarded by the primitive Church as a 
sufficient reason for deposing a bishop, and he held that the Church 
of Rome had been guilty of both in withholding the Bible from the 
people ; in refusing the Sacrament to those who would not profess 
belief in Papal Infallibility and the Immaculate Conception ; and 
in refusing it to persons on political grounds. Dr. Nevin, therefore, 
urged that sympathy was due to Count Campello and Mgr. Savarese. 

The Rev. Chas. R. Hale, D.D., of Baltimore, Maryland, U.S.A., 
said : — 

The last thing I should think of would be to proselytize, or to 
encourage proselytism, from one Christian Church to another. That, 
in theory, there might be cause which would justify this, is a pro- 
position in favour of which something might be said. But at present 
it is removed from the list of practical questions. For so many are 
there who have strayed off into indifference and fatal error, that the 
energies of any Christian Church may well be taxed to the utmost 
in endeavouring to bring these back. 

We have heard of the plough-boy who, when asked, " What is thy 
duty towards thy neighbour ? " responded, ** To let him alone." A 
like question was asked once before : " Which now, thinkest thou, 
was neighbour unto him that fell among the thieves ?" and when the 
answer came, " He that showed mercy on him," then said Jesus 
unto him, " Go and do thou likewise." 

I have said, " The last thing I should think of doing would be to 
proselytize or to encourage proselytism from one Christian Church 
to another." I recall the expression ; for there is one thing which I 
should yet more earnestly avoid, to see a Christian brother in need. 
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to be able to give him help, and " to let him alone," " passing by on 
the other side." 

I have been asked to speak on '^The attitude of the Church 
towards movements in Foreign Churches." In the earlier part of 
this century the words " Church " and " movement " seemed incon- 
gruous words not only in this land, but throughout Christendom. 
While the social and moral condition of society was most unsatis- 
factory, men thought of the Church as an instrument for keeping 
things as they were, and the Church herself seemed to have lost 
sight of its mission as God's agent to arouse the energies, to stimu- 
late, and at the same time to guide enthusiasm. We know how, 
half a century ago, by God's grace a movement arose in this land, 
at first seemingly weak, but one whose blessed efforts we are feeling 
to this day, and which are felt throughout the earth. Lest I should 
be thought to exaggerate in speaking of it, I beg permission to quote 
the words of a most judicious prelate, who addressed us in words of 
wisdom in one of the opening sermons at this Congress.^ He says, 
" I have no desire to speak slightingly of the clergy and laity of 
fifty years since. There were good men then, as there are now, and 
it would be easy to point to very remarkable signs of spiritual vitality, 
which manifested, in those days, the abiding influence of the Holy 
Spirit of God. But still, comparing those days with these — and I am 
old enough to recollect them — I am compelled to say that there is 
an energy in the Church now, a sense of responsibility, and a deter- 
mination not to leave any work undone which it pertains to the 
Church to do, which in my judgment differences the spirit of the 
present altogether from that of the recent past, and gives the palm, 
beyond all manner of doubt, to the days in which we are now living." 

For a time it seemed as if the movement in the English Church 
was to have its counterpart in the Churches subject to Rome. There 
were leading men in those Churches who would fain have held their 
brethren to Christian faith and practice by reforming abuses, and by 
teaching the grounds on which such faith rested, and the reasons for 
the practice. But the voices of those that advocated a different 
policy prevailed, and in this nineteenth century men of stirring minds 
were asked to accept a blind faith. Those who questioned did not 
have their questions answered, but were bidden to cease questioning 
— the dogma of the Immaculate Conception was proclaimed, the 

* The Lord Bishop of Carlisle, in his lecture on the Church of Englaad, 
delivered at Sheffield, March 25, z88x. 
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Syllabus issued, the Papal Infallibility declared. For a time there 
was a calm. But soon it was perceived that very many, if not the 
many^ finding the old doctrines and the new dogmas alike insisted 
on, and seeing how baseless were these latter, rejected all alike, and 
turned from the Christian faith. The movement towards absolutism 
in the Churches subject to Rome gave rise to a movement against 
Christianity. But there were a few who, with clearer minds and 
devoted to the truth, were able to make a distinction between what 
was old and true, and what was new and false, and holding to what 
had been " believed always, everywhere, and by all " in the Church 
Catholic, and therefore rejecting modem errors, have received the 
name of Old Catholics. The reactionary policy of the Vatican has 
thus been the occasion of bringing matters to an issue, and giving 
occasion to a movement for Church Reform. 

In the Eastern Churches a quiet prevailed for which there was 
more excuse than in the West, for there was so much less freedom 
of action. But, of recent years, there has been a real movement 
amongst them for promoting the education of clergy and laity, from 
which we may anticipate the best of fruits. 

As to the attitude which the Anglican Churches should hold 
towards movements in foreign Churches, it must be considered that, 
for the present, these relations must bfe determined by the action of 
ndividual bishops, clergy, and laity. The time for corporate action 
seems not yet come. But in order that individuals should act wisely 
in such a crisis, two things are necessary : — 

I St. That they should endeavour to form clear and correct ideas 
as to the position of the Anglican Church. This may seem a truism, 
but I am convinced that a great deal of the difficulty as to holding 
proper relations with other Christians lies just here. If we would 
help those who are in danger, we must be sure to have our own feet 
firmly planted. We should naturally prefer to have all men think 
as we severally do ourselves. But if we consider a moment, we 
shall find this is no more desirable than it is possible. Truth will 
present itself to different minds under different aspects, a combination 
of which is needful to the whole truth being brought forward. And 
the difficulty is not so much that Churchmen, after consideration, 
hold many views as to their Church, but that so many will not 
consider, and so their views are misty and vague. 

And it is needful, 2ndly, that they should endeavour to under- 
stand correctly the position of the members of other Chturches. To 
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do this fully and accurately is indeed no easy task, but to endeavour 
after it is surely one incumbent on those who aspire to lead others. 
An approximate correctness is, however, within the reach of all, and 
if care be taken to give the benefit of a doubt when there is a real 
doubt, will save from any seriously mistaken action. 

When we look at the sad consequences of the absolutist move- 
ment in the Churches of the Romish obedience, we are tempted 
not only to condemn the movement, but to harshly blame those 
who are responsible for it. But if we knew these men, we should 
find that many of them are led by a real love for the Saviour— a real 
desire to hold men whose minds were distracted by vain contro- 
versies, to faith in Him, and obedience to His precepts. We must 
sympathize with their aims, even whilst we regret the mistaken 
manner in which the realization is sought. 

We turn to the Old Catholics, and are tempted to criticize the 
way in which their movement is carried out. Some of us may think 
them half-hearted, others too rash. Some that they do not go far 
enough, others that they are going too far. But can anything be 
said of them in these regards that has not often been said of the 
Anglican Churches ? And as we know such accusations brought 
against ourselves are unjust, shall we not give the consideration we 
claim ? Those leaders are, with God's blessing, better able to judge 
as to what is, in their situation and surroundings, the proper course 
for them to pursue, than we are to judge for them. Their aim is the 
same as ours, and amid difficulties and discouragement they are 
bravely and patiently seeking its realization. 

When we turn to the East we are confronted by the fact that few 
know much about it, and that statements concerning it are often 
confidently made, not at second hand but at tenth hand, most 
grievously erroneous and thoroughly misleading. It has been 
stated, for instance, that the Eastern Churches have no missionary 
spirit, and yet where can be found a more flourishing mission in any 
part of the earth than the mission of the Russian Church in Japan, 
with its thousands of converts, its numerous churches and mission 
stations scattered over the land, mostly served by native clergy, and 
largely self-supporting ? We are told of the ignorance of Eastern 
clergy, but who tells you of the Spiritual Academies and Diocesan 
Seminaries throughout the Russian Church, of the Theological 
School at Halki, near Constantinople, of the Rizarean Theological 
School at Athens, the School of the Holy Cross at Jerusalem, meant 
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to train, and actually raising up " priests whose lips may keep know- 
ledge " ? Who tells you of the splendid schools for the daughters 
of the clergy at Tsarskoe Selo, near St. Petersburg, at Yaroslav, 
and at Kieff, in which a thorough education is given at a nominal 
price ? Who tells you how, when the Government Schools in the 
Diocese of St. Petersburg were largely taught by teachers infected 
with German rationalism, Russian Churchmen did not sit down to weep 
over it, but bestirred themselves to provide a remedy by founding and 
sustaining, by voluntary effort, Church schools in every parish in the 
diocese ? I speak of things of which I have had personal know- 
ledge during the past winter, which I spent in the East, and did 
time permit, I could go on for hours in telling of signs of stirring life 
in the so-called " dead Churches *' of the East, but I must conclude. 

Our attitude towards movements in foreign Churches should be a 
sympathetic one. In regard to Ultramontanes, we must remember 
that they are fighting, many of them with sincere devotion to Christ, 
a brave fight for the honour of His holy Name. For this let them 
have our sympathy and our prayers, though we think their methods 
most mistaken ones. The Old Catholics profess identically the 
same principles with ourselves. They feel, and we believe— yes, and 
many among whom they labour, who are not prepared to take their 
stand with them as yet — believe that the future of Christianity in 
their lands depends largely, under God, upon their steadfastness in 
these critical times. Let these men, so like ourselves, have our 
hearty sympathy. 

And, as for Christians in the East, so crushed by ages of oppres- 
sion, — still, so many of them, sadly fettered in their action, — let them 
be assured of our good-will and brotherly interest. So many who 
have gone amongst them from the West, while, with well-meaning 
zeal, they have taught the ignorant and relieved the suflfering, have 
at the same time, with mistaken energy, sowed the seeds of division 
and strife. Let Eastern Christians have our help, or at least be 
assured of our sympathies, in the earnest efforts they are making to 
help themselves. They wish our kind regard and our sympathy, and 
are more than ready to reciprocate. Last Eastertide I had the 
pleasure of spending at Jerusalem, and had the happiness, together 
with an English clergyman whom I asked to take some of the 
services, to keep up a daily celebration in a chapel within the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, put at my disposal for the purpose 
by the Patriarch of Jerusalem. The good Nicodemus was appa- 
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rently as pleased to give me the permission as I was to receive it. 
And on the day when these services were begun, the Metropolitan 
of Scythopolis, speaking to me of them, I said, '* It will be a most 
pleasant thing for me to remember as long as I live." "So it will 
be to us," was the response. And this Metropolitan has just been 
chosen the successor of St. Peter, in the city where the disciples 
were first called Christians. Let us assure these loving brethren of 
our kind regard and sympathy. 

Wishing to send a token of my appreciation of their ^cindness, 
and my interest in the work of the good Patriarch of Jerusalem, I 
selected, on my return to England, some books which I thought 
might be an acceptable gift for his theological school. Mentioning the 
matter to a few friends, they wished to associate themselves with me 
in this — ^and, last Monday, I assisted in packing a case containing 
;^40 worth of valuable books, contributed by some of the foremost 
theologians of the land, to send him. Considerable as is their 
intrinsic value, they will, I know, be specially appreciated as tokens 
of good-will from Anglican Churchmen towards brethren in the 
East, from whom we have long been separated, but towards whom 
we are again drawing very close indeed. 

Let all movements throughout the Church of Christ be watched 
by us with sympathetic interest; let all who work for Him be 
assured of our prayers, that their God and our God would guide and 
strengthen them. So shall we '' bear one another's burdens, and 
so fulfil the law of Christ " I 

The Meeting was also addressed by the Bishop of Gibraltar, 
Bishop Jenner, Mr. Lach-Szyrma, Mr. Gore, Mr. Lias, and Mr. Oxley. 



BISHOP HERZOG'S PASTORAL. 

BISHOP HERZOG'S Pastoral Letter is published under the title, 
** The Three Words of Christ to the Apostle Peter," and is 
necessarily a rebutting of the Romish claims. It may seem some- 
what tiresome that these topics so often form the staple of Old 
Catholic exhortations, but it will not appear unnecessary to those 
who know that these three words, in their perverted interpretation, 
are the warp and woof of all the Romish utterances. " Thou art 
Peter, and on this rock I will build My Church ;" " I have prayed 
for thee, that thy faith fail not;" ** Feed My sheep," are served up 
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on all possible occasions by the Papal apologist, and the comment 
is always enforced that the Pope, as the successor of St. Peter, is 
thereby rendered the foundation of the Church, the infallible guide, 
the appointed teacher of Christendom. In disproving this modern 
interpretation the Swiss Bishop takes the New Testament only, for 
he regards it as proved that all early Christian writers did not 
interpret the passages in the Romish sense. 

(i.) " Thou art Peter, and on this rock I will build My Church," 
&c. (Matt xvi. 13 — 20). After a careful exposition of the passage 
the Bishop points out that dispute revolves round three points — Peter 
the rock, the gift of the keys, and the power to bind and to loose, 
(i) The name Peter was given before to the Apostle, and our Lord 
only now recalls the force of the " Cephas " when the Apostle had 
made his memorable confession. Without doubt Peter is called the 
rock, but it is Peter on the ground of his good confession. A little 
later on, when the same Apostie makes a perverted confession, he is 
called no longer a rock, but Satan ; and in other parts of Scripture 
the Church's foundation 'is said to be Christ Himself, or else the 
Apostles and Prophets. And if Peter with his confession be the 
rock on which the Church is built, how can a Bishop of Rome, nearly 
two thousand years after the Church was thus commenced, claim to 
be in his own person the foundation on whom the Church is to be 
built ? (2) In one other passage Christ uses the similitude of the 
key (Luke xi. 52), and the meaning is doubtless the same in both 
texts. It is the key of the knowledge of Christ, which all Apostles 
equally possessed, but which St. Peter was forward to acknowledge 
in his confession. On the Day of Pentecost the Apostle used the 
keys when he proclaimed Jesus both Lord and Christ (Acts ii. 36), 
so giving effect to his former confession, and then the door of the 
building set upon the foundation of the rock was opened. Whoever 
now blocks the entrance with the claim of exclusive possession of the 
power of the keys, incurs the sentence of the Lord, "Thou hast taken 
away the key of knowledge : thou enterest not in thyself, and them 
that were entering in thou hinderest." (3) The power of binding 
and loosing stands in closest connection with the power of the keys, 
that is, with the reception of the faithful into the Church of Christ. 
And the words must be compared with Matt, xviii. 15 — 20, where 
the power of binding and loosing is given to the Church, and with 
John XX. 21, where it is conferred on all the Apostles. It is not 
any personal prerogative, nor any pre-eminent power of intercession, 
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but the due discharge of the ministerial office : by the preaching of 
the Gospel and through baptism sins are loosed, whereas when men 
refuse to hear the message and to enter into the kingdom their sins 
are retained. 

The Bishop paraphrases the passage thus : — 

" (i) In answer to a question of the Lord, the Apostle Peter here 
confesses for the first time and before the other disciples his faith, 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God. 

" (2) In connection with this confession of faith Jesus speaks 
of the building of His Church, that is, of the religious community of 
those who axe partakers of this faith, which Peter has just professed 
so formally and expressly. 

" (3) Peter is the rock, on whom the community (the Church) 
is built, because and in so far as he is the first who expressly declared 
that faith, and because that faith contains an impregnable truth, on 
which all other specifically Christian doctrines are based. 

" (4) Peter possesses the keys of the kingdom of heaven (the 
Church), because he discerned and was called to proclaim the truth 
of salvation, which must be known and acknowledged by all who 
would be received into the kingdom of heaven (the Christian Church). 
But from the nature of the case, all others also are to be regarded as 
bearers of the keys, who after- Peter should know and rightfiilly 
proclaim the same saving truth. 

"(S) Thereon depends the power to bind and loose. We 
understand thereby the forgiving and retaining of sins. He who 
accepts the truth of salvation and receives baptism for the remission 
of sins is 'loosed :' he who rejects the message of salvation and the 
means of grace is * bound.' The power to bind and loose consists, 
therefore, in the commission and authority to preach the Gospel and 
baptize the faithful. This power was first assured to the Apostle 
Peter, because he was the first to perceive and declare the truth of 
salvation, and the first also who on the Day of Pentecost began actually 
to exercise the apostolic office. Nevertheless, from the nature of the 
case, all others also possess the power to bind and loose, who are 
called to preach the Gospel and to baptize." 

(ii.) " I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not," &c (Luke 
»tii. 31 — 34)- The modem Romish interpretation of this text is, 
that security of faith is here guaranteed to St. Peter, and so that 
infallibility in doctrine is assured to his successor, the Bishop of 
Rome. Dr. Herzog's reply is given in sue counter-statements : — (i) 
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** The Bishop of the city of Rome is not the successor of the Apostle 
Peter :" the connection of St. Peter with Rome is only legendary, 
whereas the preaching of St. Paul and his death in Rome is certain, 
and if the Pope be the successor of any Apostle, he must be rather 
of St. Paul. Whenever, therefore, the Pope shall be converted to the 
teaching of St. Paul in i Cor. iii., the Old Catholic Bishop is prepared 
to resume communion with him. (2) The passage is so evidently 
personal, that even if the Pope were St. Peter's successor he could 
scarcely appropriate it to himself. It is " Simon," not " Peter the 
rock," who is addressed, and Christ tells him that his faith is going to 
fail under trial more terribly than the faith of the rest, and the actual 
failure in denying the Master is detailed. If the words belong to 
St. Peter's successor, then we must conclude that the Pope's faith is 
weaker than that of his brethren, and in the hour of trial he will be 
more ready to deny Christ than other Christians are. (3) It was 
not the faith generally of the Apostle that was to be endangered, but 
the special faith confessed before, that Jesus was the Christ, the Son 
of God. When he saw Him, who just before had been acclaimed as 
the Son of David, now delivered helpless into the hands of the Phari- 
sees, his faith in the Messianic character of Jesus began to fail, and 
that faith was only restored when the risen Lord saw him again. 
(4) The special intercession of Christ was exercised for Peter, not 
because he was the most steadfast, but because he was the most fickle 
of all the Apostles. If the Pope claims this special intercession, he 
must also occupy the ground for which it is exercised. (5) Christ 
bid Peter " strengthen " his brethren, which he unquestionably did 
after the resurrection, and which the Bishop of Rome, in common 
with other bishops and priests, may do ; only the Pope changes the 
word into " instruct." (6) If the words contain a promise to all 
the Bishops of Rome, then it is certain that the intercession of Christ 
has been in vain, for history tells us that they have more often 
confused than strengthened the faith of the brethren. 

(iii.) "Feed My lambs — My sheep" (John xxi. 15 — 17). The 
Bishop expounds the whole passage very finely, and explains that 
this is the restoration of St. Peter to the apostolic office, which he 
had forfeited by his denial. And he well traces the thought of this 
restoration in i Pet. ii. 25 ; v. i — 4. 

The Pastoral concludes thus : — 

" Beloved in the Lord ! We may apply to the ecclesiastical polemics 
of the present day the words of Jesus, * If ye continue in My word, 

NO. XXXVI. Q 
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then are ye My disciples indeed, and ye shall know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free/ We would be Christ's disciples, and 
continue in His word. Therefore we say with the Apostle Paul, 
' That rock is Christ.' He stands ever immovable, fixed in the 
omnipotence of God. Against Him no frenzy of man can prevail. 
But of this Rock God gives us to drink continually the pure, clear 
water of eternal life. He who drinks of this water shall thirst no 
more. It would be unthankful and foolish of us to let the water of 
Christian truth be polluted, when it has been made so easy for us to 
drink it pure. Let who will come and offer us other water, we turn 
to Christ, and with the Apostle Peter say, * Lord, to whom shall we 
go ? Thou hast the words of eternal life.' " G. E. B. 
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WHILST viewing Art Practice in the light of our Christian 
Faith, we must also consider it as seriously influenced by 
"that great wave of infidelity now passing over our land," to quote 
Lord Shaftesbury's words — that great and good man and earnest 
Christian, now in perfect peace, resting from his manifold earthly 
labours in the Everlasting Arms. To this infidelity I attribute much 
of the evil in Art practice now rampant amongst us, and, when 
carried on by female students, to be considered in all Christian 
charity as a veritable madness. Being so time-bound I plunge 
straightway into my object, taking as an illustration of the crucial 
question connected with the morality of Art practice those letters 
which appeared recently in the newspapers, as most of you will 
remember, as to the right or wrong of Art representations of female 
nakedness. I note the curious unanimity with which the various 
writers, ignoring the use of the good English word "naked," adopt 
expressions of French origin, " nude " and " undraped " — euphe- 
mistic verbiage, evidently intended to partially clothe the naked fact 
it contains. This question is ever in a state of unrest, and crops up 
from time to time in public discussion, showing that the national 
conscience is by no means easy upon it 

Now it is an extraordinary fact, that from the day in the last cen- 
tury, when Porteus, Bishop of London, animadverted on the practice 

• From a paper read at the Church Congress, 1885, by John Callcott Horsley, R.A., on "Art 
Schools and Arc Practice in their relation to a Moral and Keligious Life." 
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of having naked women to sit in Art Schools, until this moment, no 
one has specially called public attention to the principal evil con- 
nected with the subject. Commendable anxiety has often been 
shown for the morals of artists, and the avoidance of ofifence to 
frequenters of Art Exhibitions ; but no thought or word of sympathy, 
as far as I have heard or read, has been publicly expressed for that 
poor creature, the artist's model, through whose degradation these 
representations of nakedness are alone possible. To put the case 
plainly from a Christian point of view — if pictures or statues of naked 
women are to be executed, living naked women must be employed 
as models. But where is the justification in God's sight for those 
who induce women so to ignore their natural modesty, and quench 
their sense of true shame, as to expose their nakedness before men, 
and thus destroy all that is pure and lovely in their womanhood ? 

I cannot be wrong in assuming that those present will join me in 
denying the existence of any possible justification of such a practice 
in the sight of God. At the same time we shall not fully understand 
the position unless we take into account the opinions of those who 
entertain different views. There are estimable men and admirable 
artists who are so imbued with what they deem (erroneously, as I 
shall presently venture to contend) " the exigencies of Art," that they 
simply shrug their shoulders at such arguments as I am using, and 
pass the question by on the other side. There are others who affirm, 
that if they employ fallen women as models, a little additional degra- 
dation to them matters not. To such I commend the laying to heart 
the following story, related to me in my youth by an eye-witness of 
the incident described, and from the hearing of which I date my own 
deep convictions on the subject I am dealing with, convictions which 
I have upheld tenaciously for more than thirty years. A wretched 
woman on the London streets, hearing that money was to be obtained 
by going to a life academy, but without the slightest notion of what 
would be required of her, presented herself at the school, and was 
told to sit down till she could be seen by the master. On his 
requiring her to take off her clothes, she at first absolutely refused, 
but was bribed into consent with money. She was then told to draw 
a curtain at the end of the room, and step on to the model's stage. 
On doing so, and finding herself suddenly under the glare of gaslight, 
naked before forty or fifty students, the poor frightened creature 
threw up her arms, and with a wild shriek fell fainting on the floor. 
On recovering she, uttering fearful language, dashed the money on 

Q 2 
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the ground, huddled on her garments, and rushed from the place in 
a storm of passion, the outcome of the few remains of modesty she 
still possessed Ah ! if those who talk and write so glibly as to the 
desirability of artists devoting themselves to the representation of 
naked human form only knew a tithe of the degradation enacted 
before the model is sufficiently hardened to her shamefid calling, 
they would for ever hold their tongues and pens from supporting the 
practice. 

May I not in all reverence say that clothedness is a distinct type 
and feature of our Christian Faith, for we worship One who, in the 
Apocalyptic Vision, was seen clothed from head to foot, who Himself 
enforced the duty of clothing the naked, and who permitted the 
record of that touching evidence of returning sanity to the demoniac 
of the tombs, in that he sat at His feet, clothed and in his right mind ? 

If, in now speaking of Art Schools, I refer first to the Slade School 
in London, it is to note it as the place where these pernicious modes 
of study first took their origin ; to be afterwards introduced at South 
Kensington and elsewhere. At this school mere boys are allowed to 
draw from naked women; and when I told the late Professor 
Hiibner, Director of the Dresden Gallery, that I had myself seen at 
this place young men and maidens drawing from the same male 
model, naked save for a mere wisp of clothing, he thanked God 
fervently that it was impossible to witness such a sight anywhere in 
Germany. For many years I was officially connected with the 
Government Art Department at South Kensington, and was well 
acquainted with its working. During that time not a shilling was 
expended on naked female models, and it was understood that a 
minute of Council forbade the application of public funds for such a 
purpose in all the Government schools. Of course this was in refer- 
ence to male students only, no one at that time ever dreaming of such 
means of study being provided for female students. 

Now all is changed. At the South Kensington Exhibition this 
year, of student work, selected for award from the various Govern- 
ment schools, there were only three studies of naked women, but all 
done by female students, thus trained at public expense to assist in 
the degradation of their sex. The mode in which such studies are 
corrected at South Kensington is as follows : — ^A male and female 
teacher sit together with the naked model before them, from whom 
the drawings to be supervised have been made. He criticizes^ and 
she subsequently conveys his remarks to the students. At an Art 
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school in one of the chief provincial cities, this arrangement sinks to a 
still lower depth of debasement, for there the " middle woman " is 
dispensed with, and a master directly instructs a class of female 
students, drawing and painting from a naked female model. The 
result of all this miserable work is to female students useless from 
a professional point of view, for even if they gained any increase of 
skill from such study, it is quite inapplicable to forms of Art work 
within the compass of their powers to execute successfully. 

In happy contrast to what I have been describing, I have much 
. pleasure in calling your attention to practical and successful efforts 
made by two ladies, independently of each other, in the highest 
interests of female students and models, by the establishment of Art 
Colleges admirably conducted on Christian principles. Miss Mayor, 
whose zealous work at Rome must be well known to many present, 
has, in addition to the management of her very efficient Art school, 
organized evening classes for Italian models, at which, with the ready 
assistance of her pupils, she gives the poor creatures some education, 
and what is as valuable to them in their calling, heartfelt sympathy 
and advice in their daily life. This good work is producing most 
gratifying results, including the fact that some of the girls who 
formerly sat as naked models have now quite given up doing so. 
A lady who has lived for years amongst artists, writes to Miss Mayor 
as follows about these classes : — " I am very glad your school for 
models has been persevered in \ growing as it does out of the Art 
college, it may be the expiation which Art owes to generations of 
human beings, who have lent their material gifts to the painter and 
the sculptor, and for whose souls no man has cared." 

I earnestly recommend all present to make themselves acquainted 
with the details of Miss Mayor's work at Rome, which time will not 
allow me to consider more fully on this occasion. Miss Mayor's 
strength has, I grieve to say, given way, temporarily only, I trust, 
from constant labour and heavy responsibilities. Let us all pray that 
she may speedily be restored to her former health and vigour, and 
that her life may be long spared to carry on such signal efforts as she 
has made in the Master's service. Surely there are many who will 
try to follow her example, and, after the facts I have stated, seek to 
reclaim and protect not only female models, but female Art students 
in this country. At the Wimbledon Art College for ladies, founded 
by Miss Bennett, upon whom the burden of her responsible and 
excellent work almost entirely rests, the principle of combining the 
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comfort and protection of a Christian home with sound Art teaching 
under able masters, is fully carried out. The sacrifice which these 
two ladies make of time and means is worthy of all praise and 
encouragement, and has done much to mitigate the evils which arise 
from young women coming up from thecoimtry, clustering round the 
London Art Schools, and living in any available lodgings lives of 
undesirable independence. The Baroness Burdett Coutts, with her 
unbounded liberality, has greatly aided in remedying this state of 
things, and that noble lady and most motherly of women, the 
Princess of Wales, has done infinite service to the daughters of her 
adopted land by the active interest she shows in the extensive home 
for female students now erecting at South Kensington through the 
munificence of Mr. Cooke. 

I am proud to say that at the Royal Academy, applications, thrice 
repeated, by some of the female students there to have models 
supplied for their use, as at South Kensington, have been refused 
The question as applied to male students at the Academy must be 
considered with the forbearance due to ancient custom ; for naked 
female models have been employed there since the foundation of the 
institution in 1768. A few years since an earnest endeavour was 
made by several Academicians to abolish this custom, but the 
pleadings for what are erroneously termed the " exigencies of Art " 
prevailed. I should not venture to say erroneously were I not 
supported in this view, so far as student work is concerned, by 
eminent English and foreign artists. One of the former, writing to 
me on the general question, says : " Never since I became a member 
of the Royal Academy have I done an act which seems to be so 
wanting in manliness and common propriety as to ask a woman to 
sit before me naked, and now that I have overpassed my half- 
century of life, I am not likely to change my practice." He adds, 
" The male figure is, or ought to be, the staple of students' study. 
I consider the drawing of the female figure but poor practice." In 
the academies of Berlin, Dresden, Vienna, and Munich, no naked 
female model is ever employed, not for reasons all here would rejoice 
to find assigned, but that the eminent artists who direct these institu- 
tions entertain precisely the same views of students' w6rk as those I 
have just quoted from my colleague's letter. 

I^t us trust that for these educational reasons, combined with 
others of far higher consideration, we shall eventually see in all Art 
schools the employment of naked female models abandoned. 
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I believe that throughout the academies of Italy the use of them 
is forbidden in the name of religion and morality, and at none of 
the foreign academies I have named, nor at the 6cole des Beaux- 
Arts, in Parisi is a female student ever admitted. I make no 
reference to Art schools outside these academies. 

In conclusion, greatly as I desire to trace for you the rise (may we 
soon chronicle the fall !) of the Art mania we have been considering- 
ready as I am to anticipate argument by showing how far removed 
this mania is from the noble traditions of Art, and how needless for 
the progress of modern Art — and still more anxious as I am to speak 
of the grace and charm of woman's Art work, and its title, when 
kept within proper bounds, to general admiration — I am reminded 
that the time allotted to me on the present occasion is nearly 
expended, and must, therefore, look forward to another opportunity 
for discussing these and other cognate subjects. I trust, however, 
that I have said enough to rouse to action those who have power to 
deal with the very grave facts I have laid before you. Ministers of 
religion well know their awful responsibility as to the religious and 
moral view of my subject, and will meet it in the strength of Christian 
faith and perseverance. Parents and other guardians of the young 
will, I devoutly hope, exercise far more zealous care in the selection 
of means for their Art education than they have hitherto done. Men 
of public position can question the application of public funds in 
Parliamentary or municipal councils, and demand investigation into 
the working of public institutions for which the Government is 
responsible, and one and all of us can exercise the voice of prayerful 
and persuasive influence, in season and out of season. Let my last 
words be an expression of the deep and heartfelt confidence we here 
must feel that, in however great danger we stand in this and all our 
works from the wave of unbelief ever seeking to engulf us, it will 
in God's own time dissipate in foam, dashed against the Rock of 
Ages. 

CHINA AND THE VATICAN.* 

TO those who have no special knowledge of China and the 
Chinese, the policy indicated by the rapprochement between 
China and the Vatican, which I am about to describe, will come 
as a surprise. 

^ From the Times of September 28th, 1885. 
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When the Treaty of Tientsin was signed in i860, the Emperor of 
the French was the good son of the Church, and it occurred to his 
bizarre fancy that as such it was his duty to protect the Roman 
Catholics in partibus infidelium^ and especially in China. Accordingly 
Article 13 of the French Treaty of Tientsin provides that "the 
Christian religion having for its essential object to lead men to virtue, 
members of all Christian communities shall enjoy full security for 
their persons and property, and the free exercise of their religious 
practices, and effective protection shall be given to missionaries who 
travel peacefully in the interior of the country." Finally, no obstacle 
was to be put in the way of Chinese embracing the Christian faith. 
Under this article France has assumed and exercised protection over 
Roman Catholic missionaries of all nationalities and their converts. 
An eminent living diplomatist has said that France, having no large 
commercial or material interests in the East, had elected to create 
a position and influence both in Europe and in China by virtue of a 
self-imposed protectorate of all Roman Catholic missionaries. 
Whether Napoleon III. acted with this object or not, it is certain 
that the provision of the treaty referred to has been employed by 
successive French Governments and their representatives at Pekin 
purely as a political weapon ; the missionary question has been for 
France a political one and nothing more. Every Catholic missionary, 
whether a French subject or citizen or not, was a potential source of 
complication which would increase French prestige and influence. 
The missionaries, especially those of French birth, feeling the power- 
ful secular^arm behind them, raised claims of the most absurd nature. 
Free by treaty themselves from the operation of Chinese tribunals 
or the jurisdiction of local officials, they claimed the same rights for 
their converts ; so that a Chinaman by becoming a Roman Catholic, 
or pretending to become one, was freed, where the local officials 
were weak enough to give way to this claim, ipso facto from his 
duties and liabilities as a Chinese subject. In a Parliamentary 
Blue-book just issued (China, No. 6, 1885), Mr. Gardner, the British 
Consul at Newchwang, in Manchuria, in an elaborate report on his 
consular district, has one or two passages so striking that no apology 
need be made for quoting them : — 

'* The authorities here see that in Madagascar, Tonquin, and other 
places, Romish missionaries have been the advanced guard of a French 
army ; that in the present difficulty with France the Clerical party has 
been most eager for war, and a French bishop the most fervent orator 
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against China. A French missionary said to me : — * Though the French 
Government oppresses the Church in France, it is bound to support it 
abroad, as the Christians converted by the missionaries form a French 
party in the State.' I am not, therefore, as surprised as the Bishop of 
Manchuria is that ' les Chinois ne sont que trop disposes k faire du nom 
Chretien le synonyme d'etranger.* " 

If any corroboration were wanted of these statements it would be 
found in " La Cochinchine Religieuse," a very remarkable work just 
published, with the imprimatur of the Vicar Apostolic of Saigon, by 
Pfere Louvet Between pages 42 and 53 of the introduction to this 
volume statements are made with regard to the political influence 
of the missionaries, and to the use which they make of it, which are 
simply astounding in their candour. " No one could desire the 
success and prosperity of our colony in Cochin China more than we 
do, for we are the men who called our countrymen here and opened 
the doors of this country to them *' (p. 44). Defending the mission- 
aries against the charge of loving every other country as well as 
France, Pere Louvet writes (pp. 50 and 51) : — 

" Who has opened to France the gates of Cochin China ? Who has 
placed at the service of our country a moral influence so considerable 
as ours ? Are not the native Christians whom we teach devoted to the 
French influence? Are not the 60,000 Annamite Christians the best 
part of the friends of France in this country? Is not the missionary 
influence exercised daily in favour of France ? " &c. 

The situation, as here described, long engaged the attention of the 
Chinese Government, but nothing of a practical nature was done 
until a leading Chinese statesman took the question in hand, and in 
May, 1882, made definite proposals to the Holy See for a solution 
of the difficulty. The Vatican took time to consider the suggestions 
made on a subject so momentous to it, and would probably have 
postponed arriving at a decision for some time longer had not the 
Franco-Chinese war called for immediate action. The solution pro- 
posed in May, 1882, and now understood to be practically accepted, 
is characteristic for its boldness and thoroughness. I will now 
describe rapidly the nature of the new policy and the circumstances 
which brought it about. On the outbreak of war between France 
and China, the Treaty of Tientsin and all other treaties between the 
two countries were suspended, the missionaries and their converts 
were unprotected, and, notwithstanding an order of the Government 
that Frenchmen were not to be molested, news of persecutions 
began to arrive in Europe. At this juncture the Pope took the 
unusual step of addressing a personal letter to the Emperor of China. 
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It was two centuries since any communication of this kind had passed 
between the Vatican and Pekin, although in the early days of 
European intercourse with China they were not unusual. This 
document, which was written in Latin, is dated "the ist day of 
February, 1885, in the sixth year of our Pontificate." Referring to 
the war then proceeding, which " prompts us to merit thy goodwill 
and clemency, lest ruin be brought over the Catholic religion in 
consequence," the Pope states that in addressing the Emperor, " we 
are but following the example of our predecessors, who implored the 
favour of the mighty princes among thy ancestors on behalf of 
European missionaries and of the Christian multitude." Thanking 
the Emperor for his edict ordering that no ill-treatment of the 
Christians be allowed, in which, the Pope says, " no one failed to 
recognize thy equitable and humane disposition, oh most high Prince," 
he refers to the fact that the Roman Catholic missionaries in China 
are men of all nationalities, that they are despatched by the Holy 
See, and that they are warned to take no part in politics, and that 
the teaching of Jesus Christ inculcates obedience to authority and 
peace and goodwill among men. 

" This being the uniform intention and aim of those who now educate 
Chinese in Christian principles, thou canst not doubt but that thou wilt find 
these same men ever rendering obedience to thy name and majesty with 
equal willingness and faithfulness. Therefore we express (the letter goes 
on) and cherish towards thee, oh most mighty Emperor, the highest 
gratitude for the exhibition of thy goodwill towards these persons, and at 
the same time we earnestly adjure thee, by the clemency which thou 
cherishest, that thou wouldst surround them with thy goodness under the 
vicissitudes of present events, and protect them by the firmest patronage, 
so that they suffer no harm and that they may offenceless enjoy, thanks 
to thee, full liberty in the discharge of their office. Meanwhile, we 
implore God, the Lord of Heaven and of Earth, that He be pleased to 
make thee, oh most illustrious Prince, perpetually to prosper by the 
richest gifts of His goodness." 

This remarkable letter, of which the most important passages are 
produced here, was committed to the hands of Father Guilanelli, 
who is understood to have been a missionary in Kansu, with instruc- 
tions to proceed with all speed to Pekin and put it in the hands of 
the Emperor. He arrived at Tientsin soon after the Peiho was 
opened after the winter, and on his arrival at the Chinese capital was 
accorded a reception which must have astonished the simple priest 
All the members of the Tsung-li-Yam^n paid their respects to him 
at his residence, and he was treated with more distinction than any 
diplomatic representative. During his stay he was enabled to discuss 
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fully with the Chinese Government the proposals made three years 
before. On July 2 he arrived in Rome with a courteous and assuring 
reply from the Emperor to the Pope, and he was able to lay the 
Chinese suggestions before the latter. These are understood to be 
practically ac«epted in principle, while the details are in course of 
arrangement with the Chinese representatives in Europe. The 
solution, I have said, is a bold and radical one. Shorn of details, it 
is that the Pope should despatch an accredited Legate to reside at 
the Court of Pekin, who is to have control of all the Roman Catholic 
missionaries in China. Their complaints are to be addressed to him, 
and he is to make what representations he may deem necessary with 
reference to them. On their side, the Chinese Government agrees 
to accord the Legate all diplomatic distinction, to treat him with the 
same ceremony as ordinary foreign Ministers, and to deal with him 
on precisely the same footing. To the Chinese he will be the 
representative of the interests of the Church ; to the missionaries he 
will be a head and intermediary between themselves and the Govern- 
ment of the country in which they labour. 



THE GERMAN EVANGELICAL CHURCH IN 1885. 

IN the German Evangelical Church there are a few facts of interest 
to be registered as having occurred during the year. In the spring 
the Crown Prince, in the presence of all the notabilities in Berlin, laid 
the foundation of the new parish Church "of the Holy Cross," 
which is to cost over ;;^2 2,000, and on which only a debt of ;;^30oo 
remains as a burden to the congregation. In the same month the 
parish Church of the " Parochial Congregation " was reopened, after 
extensive restoration and enlargement. Other schemes projected 
for the subdivision of parishes and building new churches are at a 
standstill from want of funds. The newness of the idea of church 
extension in Berlin receives an illustration from the fact that this year 
no less than three parishes have celebrated the jubilee of their esta- 
blishment, viz. : the " Elizabeth " parish, " Nazareth " parish, and St. 
Paul's parish. 

The report of the annual Berlin " May Meetings," which are always 
held in Trinity Week, presents no very striking points of interest, 
being simply a proof that the Evangelical body is trying to keep 
abreast of its work. The meetings were for the usual objects : Home 
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and Foreign Missions, Christian Literature, Young Men's Association, 
prison evangelization, &c.; and the Pastoral Conference, which always 
forms a part of these gatherings, dealt with the life of the pastor, the 
inner mission of the Church, and the spread of duelling. But the 
" August Conference," which is the annual meeting of the Lutheran 
body within the Established Church, was by no means so common- 
place in its proceedings. 

There exist in Prussia two bodies of Lutherans, the one sepa- 
ratist, outside, and the other within the Establishment. The body 
outside does not admit to Communion any but its own professed 
members ; the Lutherans within are only distinguished by a more 
liturgical form of service from the Reformed. They have a firm 
conviction of the truth of their distinctive tenets. Thus at the 
opening meeting the preacher, a superintendent or bishop, is reported 
as saying : " The Lord loved all the cities of the Holy Land, but He 
loved Jerusalem, where His Temple stood, above all the dwellings 
of Jacob. So God loves all Christian Confessions, the Greek with its 
rich liturgy, the Roman with its bishops and its defined unity, the 
Reformed with its strict discipline, but He loves the Lutheran Church 
more than all." And one of the resolutions adopted at the Con- 
ference runs thus : " The Lutheran doctrine of the Lord's Supper 
is the only one according to Scripture." The Conference only 
numbered 200 members, clerical and lay. 

Mission, or, as the Germans prefer to call it, Evangelization work, 
has been started on a systematic plan by the Low Church party in 
the Prussian establishment, as a counterfoil to the outside efforts 
made and threatened by the American Evangelists and English 
Salvationists. The well-known Prof. Christlieb, of Bonn, is at the 
head of the work, and a college for training •* Evangelists " is begun 
at Bonn. Some preachers have joined the movement, and missions 
have been held in Bremen, Frankfort, and other large towns. 

German Protestants are beginning to complain loudly of the 
spirit of dissent ; and the " Evangelical Supreme Church Council " 
in both Prussia and Wiirtemberg has issued ofHcial warnings against 
the spirit of sectarianism. Hitherto the Established Church has 
been remarkably free from any important secession, the Rationalist 
body remaining within the establishment, and indeed claiming to 
represent more perfectly the Protestant idea. The chief dissenting 
sect in Prussia has been, in fact, the Lutheran that remained outside 
the forced union of 18 14. But now Methodists, Baptists, and 
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** Darbyites " have increased, and the projected crusade of the 
Salvation Army would only add to the dissenting ranks. In Wiir- 
temberg we are told that sixteen sectarian bodies have now or- 
ganized themselves. The Episcopal Methodists of the United States 
have made Bremen their headquarters, and thence have spread 
through Germany and Switzerland ; they have now two seminaries 
for educating ministers, and seventy-seven preachers are at work. 
They have a special newspaper, The Evangelist^ with 10,000 sub- 
scribers, and besides this the non-Episcopal Methodists support two 
papers, with 30,000 subscribers. The Baptists have their centre in 
Hamburg, and the " Darbyites " are most numerous in the Rhine 
Province. The Irvingites have their largest number of adherents in 
the old Lutheran provinces, such as Hanover, but they are making 
considerable progress in Berlin, where very recently two of the 
metropolitan pastors have seceded to them. G. E. B. 



SHORT CHRONICLE FOR THREE MONTHS. 

Aug. 13. Close of the Session of Parliament. 

20. Dispute between Spain and Germany as to the Caroline 
Islands. 

Sept. 10. Signature of Protocol respecting the delimitation of Afghan- 
istan by Lord Salisbury and M. de Staal. 

17. Issue of Mr. Gladstone's Political Manifesto. 

18. Revolution in Eastern Roumelia, and its annexation to 

Bulgaria. 

19. Election of the Rev. John Wordsworth as Bishop of Salis- 

bury. 
„ Laying of the first stone of St. Alban's Church, Copenhagen, 

by the Princess of Wales. 
23. Relief of Kassala by Ras Aloula. Defeat and reported 

death of Osman Digma. 
25. Death of the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
29. Consecration of the Very Rev. Dean Reichel as Bishop of 

Meath. 
Oct 2. Meeting at Ipswich in behalf of Monsignore Savarese and 

Count Henry di Campello, the Mayor of Ipswich in the 

chair. 
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Oct. 6. Meeting of the Church Congress at Portsmouth, under the 
presidency of the Bishop of Winchester. 
8. Discussion of the Attitude of the Church of England towards 

Movements in Foreign Churches at the Congress. 
22. Death of the Right Rev. James Fraser, Bishop of Man- 
chester. 
„ Two hundredth anniversary of the Revocation of the Edict 

of Nantes. 
24. Death of the Right Rev. James Russell Woodford, Bishop 

of Ely. 
28. Consecration of the Rev. John Wordsworth as Bishop of 
Salisbury. 



Denmark. — On September 19th, the foundation-stone of St. Alban's 
English Church was laid at Copenhagen by H.R.H. the Princess of 
Wales, in the presence of the Prince of Wales, the King and Queen of 
Denmark, the Emperor and Empress of Russia, the Crown Prince and 
Princess of Denmark, and other members of the Royal and Imperial 
families assembled at that time at Fredensborg. 

Tiers of seats were arranged within the enclosure, which with the 
tasteful decorations, the gay dresses of the ladies, and the varied uniforms 
of the many officials, presented in the bright sunshine a brilliant and 
striking scene. Besides the English residents there were present the 
Danish Ministers of State, the military, naval, and local authorities, the 
bishops and leading clergy of the Danish Church, the Russian and the 
Greek priests, the Corps Diplomatique, the officers of the Imperial and 
Royal yachts Derjava, Dannebrog^ and Osborne^ the members of the 
Prince of Wales' suite, &c., &c. 

The ceremony commenced with the singing of "The Church's one founda- 
tion is Jesus Christ her Lord,'* as a processional hymn by the choir of 
men and boys robed in cassocks and surplices, headed by a processional 
cross, and accoihpanied by the l^armonium and trumpeters. The 
"Te Deum" followed, chanted to a Gregorian tone. After some ver- 
sicles and a collect, the Hon. E. J. Monson, C.B., the British Minister 
to the Court of Denmark, presenting a handsome trowel and mallet, the 
gift of the architect, Mr. Blomfield, to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 
requested her to lay the foundation-stone of St. Alban's English Church. 
The Princess, accompanied by the Prince and her royal daughters, pro- 
ceeded to the baldachino where the stone hung suspended, and where 
the chaplain, choir, trumpeters, and organists had their places. The 
stone being duly laid with the customary formalities, the Prince, in behalf 
of the Princess, repeated these words from the printed form of service : — 

" In the faith of Jesus Christ we fix this stone on this foundation in the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost : that within these 
walls herein to be raised, bearing the name of St. Alban, the true faith 
of God may be taught and the Sacraments duly administered ; and that 
this place may be for ever devoted to faithful prayer and holy praise to 
the honour of our Lord Jesus Christ, who with the Father and tne Holy 
Ghost liveth and reigneth ever One God, world without end. Amen." 

Mr. Monson, in a gracefully worded speech, then thanked Her Royal 
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Highness the Princess, in behalf of the English community, for initiating 
this work by laying the first stone of the church, and expressed the 
gratitude of the English residents to the Prince and Princess for their 
co-operation and interest in this desirable and much required undertaking. 
His Royal Highness^ in behalf of the Princess and himself, thanked all 
who had co-operated with them in the work in which they were both so 
deeply interested, and expressed the hope that the Church so appropriately 
dedicated to St. Alban, might, when completed, prove a blessing to the 
English colony in Copenhagen, and form another link binding the two 
countries and Churches together in goodwill and brotherhood. 

Then followed the beautiful foundation-stone laying hymn from " Church 
Hymns,'' " In the Name which earth and heaven,*' &c., and the service 
was brought to a close with some appropriate versicles, collects, and 
the benediction. 

The service being concluded, the English and Danish national anthems 
and ** God bless the Prince of Wales '* were sung by the company 
assembled. 

Thus ended a most interesting ceremony. Rarely has a foundation-stone 
of a church been laid under brighter auspices and amid such exceptional 
circumstances. The event becomes historical in its uniqueness, especially 
when we consider the presence of the numerous representatives of other 
Churches. The presence of the different members of the international 
family of the King and Queen of Denmark gave evidence of their recog- 
nition of the intemationality of the Church of England and her com- 
munion with the several Churches represented by the members of the 
Imperial and Royal households, viz. the Churches of Denmark, Sweden, 
Greece, and Russia. Perhaps never before has the Czar allied himself 
with and countenanced by his presence any such undertaking and cere- 
mony connected with the English Church. The presence of the Danish 
bishops and other ecclesiastics had a significance we cannot fail to notice. 

It may be interesting to state that St. Alban, the patron Saint of the 
Church, besides being the Proto-Martyr of England, has always been 
held in great veneration in Denmark. Relics of the saint were brought 
by King Canute of England to Denmark, with the help of Bishop Hubald, 
and placed in a church which was built and dedicated to the honour of 
the saint, in Odense. Relics of the saint were also preserved elsewhere, 
and several churches and monasteries throughout Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway were dedicated to St. Alban. 

The church, which will be a most graceful and conveniently arranged 
structure, is designed by Mr. A. W. Blomfield, M.A. The Danish 
Government has granted a most picturesque and suitable site on fairly 
reasonable terms. Through the influence of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, and the exertions of Sir Philip Cunliffe Owen, the treasurer 
of the Home Committee, about £5000 has been subscribed in England, 
and very handsome gifts towards fiimishing the church have been made. 
This, together with £3000 gathered by the Copenhagen Committee, will go 
far towards meeting the necessary expenses of the undertaking, which, 
owing to exceptional circumstances, are somewhat great. 

Egypt.-— ^''Yn the year 1883 a number of English Churchmen, deeply 
impressed by the sense of the responsibility cast upon this Church and 
kingdom by English ascendancy in Egypt, founded an association, with 
the sanction of the Archbishop of Canterbury and of many of the bishops, 
for the * Furtherance of Christianity in Egypt.* 

" The association has since its foundation been quietly and unobtrusively 
at work, making inquiry and carrying on communications with the eccle- 
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siastical authorities in Egypt, with a view to ascertain what kind of effort 
could be most hopefully made for advancing the work which it was 
proposed to undertake. 

" The result of their investigations was to convince the association that 
the Christian future of Egypt is closely bound up with the life and 
efficiency of the Coptic, or native Egyptian Church. This Church, 
owing to external isolation, internal dissension, and Mohammedan 
oppression, is in a condition of extreme weakness and inefficiency. Its 
chief need, and one without which all other help may be regarded as 
useless, is that of a priesthood sufficiently taught and trained, both in 
theological and secular knowledge, to lead the people and to meet their 
spiritual wants. But the attempt to supply this need is one which must 
be made with much caution and delicacjr; it is possible that kindly 
meant effi>rts may have the result of increasing the difficulties and conse- 
auent we^cness of the Coptic Church by stirring up within it jealousy and 
disloyalty, and by producing a feeling of distrust which must necessarily 
paralyze all attempts at friendly co-operation. At the same time it is 
vain to expect that any efforts in the direction of improving the education 
and consequent status of the priesthood should emanate from the Coptic 
Church itself ; its depression is too great to render such efforts probable 
or even possible. Help must come from without, if it comes at all ; and 
the help must be wisely and lovingly administered. On whom does the 
duty of supplying such help rest more clearly and more weightily than 
upon the Christian people of England ? " The Bishop of Carlisle^ fuly 
21, 1885. 

Cuba, — " In estimating the importance of our work in Cuba, there should 
be kept in mind the possible influences that may go forth from that island, 
in the not far-distant future, if the efforts now making are properly 
sustained, to bless other communities of the Latin race inhabiting neigh- 
bouring States. Fifty millions of that race, speaking the Spanish tongue, 
dwell in this western hemisphere. In all the countries inhabited by them 
the Church of Rome is as effete and as powerless for good, as an educator 
and conservator of morals and religion, as she is in Cuba. Our Church, 
with her Liturgical worship and Catholic traditions and ceremonies, is 
the body which must evangelize these masses, if they are ever to emerge 
from the darkness in which they dwell into the pure light of the Gospel. 
Cuba, if our work goes forward there, may yet prove to be the fountain 
from which will flow forth streams of living water to quicken into life the 
decaying Christianity which now encumbers those fair lands.**— The Bishop 
of Florida, April, 1885. 

St, Andrev/s Waterside Church Mission. — The work of St. Andrew's 
Mission is to encourage the worship of God at sea, and to advance the 
influence and teaching of the Church of England among sailors, fisher- 
men, and emigrants, on board ship or elsewhere, through the agency of 
the parochial clergy at home, and the responsible clergy abroad. Nine 
clergy visit the ships at all the principal London docks, viz. : Victoria 
Docks, Albert Docks, Millwall Docks, London Docks, Surrey Commercial 
Docks, and at Tilbury and Gravesend. Grants are made to Liverpool, 
Grimsby, Brixham, Sharpness, and Devonport. Grants of money have 
been made to Genoa, Leghorn, Palermo, Constantinople, Galatz, Sulina, 
Odessa, Port Said, Dieppe, Newfoundland, Belise, Japan, Caen,Trieste, &c. 
Forty foreign stations are corresponded with, and help in money or 
books given as funds allow. At Liverpool, under the auspices of the 
S.P.C.K., and in direct connection with the parish church, this Mission 
provides for the visitation of emigrants on board ship. Many thousands 
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of Bibles, prayer and hymn books, have also been supplied free, for 
divine service on board ship. About 6000 ships have been supplied with 
free libraries. Each library contains about thirty-five selected volumes. 
The Mission also gives books, magazines, tracts, &c., to the extent of 
many thousands ; these are supplied to the foreign stations, and to the fish* 
ingfieets, coasting vessels, &c., and large quantities of reading and service 
books to emigrants. Foreign hospitals at the stations have been 
provided with books for English sailors, and some Sailors' Homes have 
been supplied. 

Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. — It supports, 
wholly or partially, the bishops in Japan, Madagascar, Pretoria, Honolulu, 
Singapore, New Westminster, Qu'Appelle, and Saskatchewan, the Co- 
adjutor Bishop of St. John's and Bishop Caldwell. It maintains 268 
ordained missionaries to the heathen, and partially maintains 276 
colonial clergymen. Of the missionaries to the heathen, 113 are natives 
of the land in which they labour. 

Its grants are at present distributed among 50 dioceses. There are in 
the missions to the heathen, 1600 catechists and lay teachers, mostly 
natives, about 350 students in the Society's Colleges, about 27,000 chil- 
dren in schools in India, and 2000 pupils in zenanas, visited and taught 
by the teachers of the Ladies' Association. 

The Society's work directly or indirectly involves, in addition to the 
pastoral care of the emigrants and the conversion of the heathen, their 
subsequent building up in the faith, — 1. The circulation of the Holy 
Scriptures. 2. Graduated education from the simple village school up 
to the presentation of students to the bishop for ordination. 3. Translating 
the Bible and prayer-book and other works into various tongues. 4. The 
development of the episcopate. 5. Industrial training. 6. Healing and 
nursing the sick. 7. Education of women in the zenanas and harems of 
the East. 

While in 1701 there were not 20 clergymen outside the limits of Great 
Britain, there are now 148 bishops, nearly 7000 clergymen, and about 
3,000,000 lay members of our Communion. 

** Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto Thy Name give the 
praise." 
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XPISTIANIKH KATHXHSIS HPOS XPHSIN TON MA0HTON 
TQNEAAHNIKON SKdAEION, hchk. AIOMHAOYS KYPIAKOY, 

8.^., KoX KaJBrfftfrcfv 7^5 ^coXoytas ht t<3 iOviK^ n.av€7n(m^fu<o. [*Ev 

"AOymii, 1884. Pp. 37.] 

Under the above title. Dr. Cyriacus has published a very valuable 
Manual on Doctrine and Ethics for the use of pupils in Greek schools. 
It consists of two parts, with a useful introduction prefixed to them. 
The Introduction deals with such preliminary questions as what is 
Religion, Revelation, Scripture, the Creed, the 'Decalogue; after 
which the author divides his subject into Christian doctrine and 
Christian morals. 

NO. XXXVI. R 
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On the subject of doctrine he begins with the question of the 
Being of a God, His Unity, His Spirituality, His Infinity, His 
Omniscience, His Wisdom, His Holiness, His Righteousness. He 
then proceeds to the doctrine of the Trinity, as taught by Scripture 
and the Church ; God's Creative Power, and His Providence, Next 
he comes to the formation of man, the purpose of his existence, the 
effects of sin, the need of a Saviour. This brings him, in the second 
chapter, to our Lord Jesus Christ, and the Redemption from sin 
wrought by Him. Having shortly stated His nature, he proceeds to 
His work, which he divides into His Teaching, His Example, and 
His Sacrifice. Under the first head, he passes in review the Sermon 
on the Mount and the Parables ; under the others. His perfect life 
and Atonement. The third chapter deals with the nature and the 
work of the Holy Spirit, as shown in Regeneration and Justification ; 
the fourth with the Church. Having described the foundation and 
early history of the Church, he shows how the Eastern Church was 
protected from Papal usurpation and heresy by Photius in the ninth 
century, after which the Western Church went from bad to worse, 
till, in the sixteenth century. Protestantism was established by 
Luther, Zwingle, and Calvin ; the result being that at present there 
are 80,000,000 Orthodox Christians, 150,000,000 Roman Catholics, 
and 100,000,000 Protestants. 

The means by which men are " morally reformed, that is, justified 
and regenerated," are declared in the next chapter to be three: 
Preaching, Prayer, and Sacraments. The number of the Sacraments 
is declared to be seven, of which the most important are Baptism 
and the Eucharist The Protestants, he says, formally acknowledging 
only two, have practically all seven, except Extreme Unction. As 
to Baptism, he says that the Westerns have done ill in exchanging 
dipping for pouring, and that in Confirmation they have innovated 
in separating it from Baptism. In the Eucharist, the Roman 
Catholics have introduced unleavened bread instead of the bread 
commonly used, and have denied the cup to the laity. These two 
faults the Protestants have corrected, but they do not celebrate the 
Eucharist with sufficient frequency. In Confession the part of the 
priest, according to Cyriacus, is to counsel the penitent, and to 
assure him of God's forgiveness to all sinners that repent. The 
Protestants, having at first rejected confession, reintroduced it as 
part of their public worship. With regard to Marriage, the Roman 
Church is wrong in rejecting divorce absolutely, but the Protestants 
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admit it too easily. Both of them allow marriage to be contracted 
four times, instead of thrice only. In the matter of Unction, the 
Roman Church transgresses apostolic precept by admitting it only 
at the hour of death, and the Protestants by not admitting it at all. 
There are three orders of the ministry. Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons ; but, with the exception of the English, the Protestants 
have no more than two. The last chapter of the first part is on the 
Future Life. The second part consists of a short commentary on 
the Ten Commandments, which are divided according to the 
Anglican, not the Roman, fashion. To the first commandment is 
attached an observation that it is not transgressed by honouring the 
Saints. In the comment on the second .commandment, Icon worship 
is distinguished from Idolatry with great earnestness. The remainder 
contains nothing peculiar to the teaching of Eastern Christianity. 
This valuable manual has received the approval of the Sacred 
Synod of the Church of Greece, and has been appointed to be 
used in all the public schools in the kingdom for the next four 
years. 

Catechism Notes by a Worcestershire Curate (Parker 
and Co., 1885, pp. 46) goes over very much the same ground, for 
English Sunday-school teachers and pupils, as the manual which we 
have noticed above does for Greek scholars. It consists of very 
short notes on the Apostles' Creed, the Ten Commandments, the 
Lord's Prayer, the Confirmation Service, the Forms of Prayer at Sea, 
the Form of Prayer for the 20th June, a Thanksgiving for Harvest, 
and the Nine Beatitudes. The book contains a very valuable amount 
of teaching, concisely indicated rather than set out at length. It 
would be a most useful assistant to a Sunday-school teacher. 

AEITOYPPTKH H. POMHOTOY SYNTMH®ETSA KAI AIASKEY- 
AS®EI2A, VTTO L E. MESOAOPA, A.^., koX v<iyrpfrrrov rov JLaveirL- 
urrjfuov, ['Ev *A6rjvaLSf 1884, Pp. 79.] 

This is a manual for Athenian students, of the same kind as 
Doctor Cyriacus' KATHXH2IS, approved by the Holy Synod, and 
appointed by authority to be used for the next four years. It is, in 
the proper sense of a much-abused term, a book on Ritualism. It 
consists of two parts. The first part describes a Church (called at 
different times Naos, EKKXiycta, 07ko9 0€ou, Kvpuucov, MapTvpiov [in 
one case], npocrcvxi/j N^o-os [by Cyril of Alexandria], BowrtAtKiJ) 

R 2 
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divided into (i)thelepov or B^/xa, containing the 'Ay^a r/)airc{a, 
(2) the Nao9y properly so called, (3) the Nopftyf ; the emblems 
of Christ suitable to a Church; the sacred vessels, i.e. the 
doTcpuTKos, Aoy^, cnrayyo?, Xafills, /SiirtSto, {eov, Ov/iULH^pia, irav^Xai, 
ai^fiavrpa ; the priestly robes, viz. the arixapioVf d>pdpwv, c7rirpa;(i;\tov, 
([(on;, ^atvoXiov, cdicfcog, u}fio<f>6ptov, /urpa, fiucav/iciov, fiavSvas; the 
chief Festivals and Hymns ; a specific description of the Eucharistic 
Service, and shorter notices of the services for Baptism, Confirmation, 
Penitence, Orders, Marriage, Unction. 
The account of Penitence is as follows : — 

" In the first ages of Christianity, when the greater part of the members 
of the Church were elect (for they were purified as gold in the crucible of 
persecutions), those who fell into great sins made public confession of 
them before the Church, and openly repented, being shut off from com- 
munion of the holy mysteries according to their sin, and the advance that 
they made in penitence. During this time they showed their penitence 
by kneeling, and weeping, and so on. The Church completed their 
penitence by her prayers when he who has the power of binding and 
loosing (the bishop, or the presbyter appointed by him), being persuaded 
of the reality of the penitence and of its seasonable fruits, delivered him 
from his bond by pardon in the name of Jesus Christ ; that is, gave him 
permission to approach the immortal King and receive pardon from Him, 
partaking of His blood, which was poured forth for the life of the world. 
In the third century, when Christians had multiplied, spiritual fathers 
were appointed for secret sins, and private confession was made necessary 
—not only that the majority might not be scandalized, but also that the 
Church might be better able to oversee, and feed, and lead, and teach 
the word of truth. After a short prayer and private reading of the psalm 
of penitence, the spiritual father confesses them, and, if he does not find 
anything to prevent him, absolves them by prayer, or else he imposes 
some penance in proportion with the sin, such as to remedy it, remsing 
admission to the Communion of the sacred mysteries '* (p. 67). 

Johannis Wycllf Tractatus De Civlll Dominio, liber 
primus. Now first edited from the unique manuscript at Vienna, 
by Reginald Lane-Poole, M.A. [London: published for the 
Wyclif Society by Triibner and Co., 1885. Pp. 460.] 

We have already expressed some dissatisfaction at the way in which 
the first publication of the Wyclif Society was edited We are not 
pleased either with the selection or with the editing of their second 
publication. There is the same attempt at reproducing the spelling 
of Latin in the days of Wyclif— an interesting philological study, 
but not conducive to the reader's comfort. Except as a philological 
curiosity, this method of reproducing Wyclif s Latin appears to us as 
unreasonable as would be the reproduction of the curious English 
spelling found in our ante-Elizabethan writers. Nor, after all, is the 
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attempt capable of execution, for the writer frequently spells the same 
word in different ways, and the stops have necessarily to be mo- 
dernized. Mr. Lane-Poole, however, is more merciful to his readers 
than the previous editor, inasmuch as he gives a long English 
paraphrase in the margin of the original text To select out of 
Wyclifs works for early publication the De Civili DomirUo^ we 
think, is a mistake. The subscribers to the Wyclif Society do not, 
as a rule, care for Wyclifs philosophy, and not very much for his 
politics. What they want to get at is his theology in his own words. 
The De Civili Dotninio is full of crabbed philosophy and crude 
political theories, while his theological and ecclesiastical views only 
incidentally appear in it. The part of the present volume most 
interesting to the theologian is chapter xliii., in which the author deals 
with the question of the unity and universality of the Church Catholic, 
and the limitations of the Papal authority as recognized by Robert 
Grost^te, Bishop of Lincoln. The following passages will show 
Wyclit's view of the relation between the Papacy and the Church : — 

"It suffices, as it sufficed in the Primitive Church, that a Christian be 
in grace by believing in Christ, although no other Head of the Church 
but Christ is his director. How did men dream that article of faith that 
there is any other Head of the universal Church ? I know it does not 
follow from ' I believe in the Catholic Church,' that I must believe these 
men " (p. 380). 

** I do not deny, I profess, that we should obey the Roman Pontiff, but 
only so far as he obeys the Church, or rather as far as he and his College 
receive an influence from the Head of the Church, which is Christ. . . . 
If a particular Church goes wrong, a threefold appeal lies. First, to the 
Head of the Church, the Lord Jesus Christ ; secondly, to the next Catholic 
Pope who will succeed, and, thirdly, to the whole of the Church militant ; 
and each of these is better than a Pope who goes astray. A sign of 
the Pope being in the wrong is, if he and the Apostolic See, attending 
to the traditions of men, make little of the students of Scripture and 
neglect its study ; for without this knowledge the Church cannot be pro- 
perly governed. And another sign is, if the Pope and prelates, leaving 
the conversation of Christ, are entangled with the world. . . . Obedience 
to the Apostolic See may perhaps exhibit itself in a resistance to the 
Roman Church going astray. ... No one need be afraid of rebuking 
the Roman Pontiff with prudence " (p. 393). 

The volume is dedicated by the editor to Mr. Benjamin Jowett, 
" in grateful recognition of his services to the historical study of 
theology." 

The Doctrine of the Church of England on the Holy 
Communion re-stated as a Guide at the present time. 
By the Rev. Frederick Meyrick, M.A., Rector of Blickling, 
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Norfolk, and Non-residentiary Canon of Lincoln Cathedral ; with 
a Preface by the Right Rev. Edward Harold Browne, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Winchester. [Rivingtons, 1885. Pp. 212.] 

Does the doctrine of the Church of England on the subject of 
the Holy Communion require to be re-stated? This depends on 
two further questions — Do clear ideas prevail as to the difference 
of the doctrinal position taken up on this point by the Church of 
England and the Church of Rome on one side, and the Church of 
England and Zwinglians on the other side ? And if there is uncer- 
tainty and confusion on this head, is it a matter of moment or not ? 

That there is much confusion of thought at present prevailing 
cannot, we think, be doubted. Go into our churches, and watch the 
ceremonies and gestures here, the slovenliness and neglect there ; listen 
to sermons preached upon the doctrine ; read the manuals prepared 
for the use of communicants ; and we shall come to the conclusion 
that too many of our fellow-Churchmen are all astray as to what 
they ought, or ought not, to believe. They don't wish to be disloyal 
to their Church, but they don't know what she teaches, and, conse- 
quently, they adopt practices which are only justifiable and intelligible 
on the principles either of the Tridentine Church or of the Swiss 
Reformer ; and all the time they are perfectly ignorant that they are 
undermining the standing-ground of the Church to which they belong. 

It is sometimes said that on a subject so mysterious it does not 
matter if the teaching be somewhat in excess, provided that it be not 
in defect, and yet if we look back to the days of the Reformation we 
shall see that it was just here that the Reformers put down their foot 
Other things they could palliate and bear, but when it came to be a 
question between Transubstantiation and the Real Spiritual Presence, 
they found that there was no place for a compromise, and they gave 
their bodies to be burnt. We can hardly believe that they were one 
and all so blinded as not to know whether the point that they were 
contending for, and lor which they were ready to die and did die, was 
a real difference, or only a matter of words which might readily have 
been explained. 

If it be true that there have grown up among us hazy and indistinct 
conceptions with respect to Eucharistic doctrines, and if the con- 
sequences following upon mistaken Sacramental teaching are not 
unimportant, but affecting the very life of religion, it is evident that a 
plain re-statement of Church of England doctrine will be of the 
utmost value at the present time. 
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The treatise before us has a preface prefixed to it by the wise and 
learned Bishop of Winchester, with whose theology, as exhibited in 
his Exposition of the Articles, it appears to be essentially in accordance. 
The preface ends as follows : — 

" Hence a clear exposition of primitive doctrine, and of the doctrine of 
that Church which glories in reverting to and taking hold of primitive 
faith, must be useful to puzzled consciences, may assure those who are in 
doubt, and may also help to the reuniting of the scattered members of 
Christ's divided Body. On this ground it is that I venture to conmiend 
the following treatise, which has gathered into a small compass and 
expressed in simple language the result of intelligent study, of patient 
thought, and of extensive learning." 

The treatise distinguishes the ideas contained in the Holy Com- 
munion under the five headings Remembrance, Sacrifice, Feeding 
upon Christ, Incorporation, Pledge. Three chapters are given to 
the Remembrance, five to the Sacrifice, fifteen to the Feeding, one 
to the Incorporation, and one to the Pledge. Under one or 
other of these headings all the subjects at present under discussion 
among us are dealt with, such as the difference between Remem- 
brance, Commemoration, and Memorial ; the question whether the 
sacrifice be spiritual, material, commemorative, or propitiatory ; the 
doctrines of Consubstantiation, Transubstantiation, and the Spiritual 
Presence ; the practices of Reservation, Processions, Elevation, Non- 
communicating Attendance, Adoration, Communion in one kind. Fast- 
ing Reception. On each point the doctrine of the Church of England, 
as conceived by the author, is laid down by him in his own words ; 
and his statements are confirmed by quotations from the works of 
the recognized divines of the English Church. The following 
passage may be given as exhibiting the general teaching of the 
volume : — 

" Spiritual religion must have sunk to a very low ebb before the hypo- 
thesis of a carnal reception could have been adopted, and this, we know, 
was the case in the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries, when the tenet 
first sprang up and forced itself into the theology of the Western Church. 
The half-educated masses with whom it originated, whose feeble faith 
and gross minds could not lift themselves up to high and heavenly things, 
dragged down to the level of their own vulgar conceptions the spiritual 
mystery which was delivered by the Master to His Church. Once having 
been debased, it was difficult, indeed, to lift it again out of the mire by 
which its wings were plastered down to the earth ; for superstition is by 
nature timorous, and when once a divine character has been attributed to 
that which is not divine, it shrinks with an exceeding dread from stripping 
it of its false character, and shudderingly calls such an act irreligious. It 
is not irreligious — it is an act of boldest, bravest, truest faith. It was not 
profanity, but faith, which led Hezekiah to remove the Brazen Serpent 
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from the Temple. It was not irreligion, but enlightened zeal for God's 
worship, which made the reformers of the sixteenth century break to 
pieces the images of saints which had been made objects of popular 
adoration. And it was not irreligion, but faith, which, recurring to 
primitive doctrine, taught that His people were to feed on Christ, not by 
eating Him with the mouth under the form of bread, but by receiving 
Him into the soul, and there feeding upon Him as our true, spiritual food 
and sustenance '* (p. 197). 

From the argument against the modem form of Reservation, intro- 
duced "for the purpose of keeping a continual local presence of 
Christ in the material Church," we extract the following passage : — 

** And yet this worship of Him carnally and materially present in the 
material Church, what is it but a parody of the true idea of spiritual 
worship offered to Him spiritually present in His spiritual Church ? 
Spiritual worship lifts the soul up and up to the highest heavais, where 
dwells the glory of God whom no man hath seen or can see, in light 
unapproachable. Material and carnal-minded worship brings down, or 
fancies that it brings down, its deity from the heaven of heavens^ places it 
close before the worshippers, and says : See, feel, touch, handle. And 
the feeble faith which demands this degradation of the object of worship, 
flutters down into lower and lower depths of superstition; while the 
brave, strong faith, which dares to launch itself upwards tov2U*ds that 
which it cannot see, elevates its possessor, and lifts him up with itself, till 
he breathes the atmosphere which surrounds the very throne of God'^ 
(p. 128). 

The book does not confine itself to the task of clearing away 
errors ; it also states positively the truth which has been overlaid and 
concealed by these errors, " maintaining the doctrine of a spiritual 
presence, and afRrming that the outward signs are means appointed 
by God, whereby those who duly receive them are made partakers 
of Christ and of the benefits of His atoning death " (p. 124). Dean 
Goulburn's judgment on the work (and whose judgment ought to 
carry more weight ?) is quoted as follows : — 

" It is very learned, very exhaustive, and, I should think, would 
be a valuable manual for bishops to recommend to their candidates 
for ordination. Where will you find any statement of the doctrine 
at once so perfect and so compendious ? " 

Holy Week in Norwich Cathedral ; being Seven Lectures 
on the several members of the most sacred Body of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, 
D.D., D.C.L., Dean of Norwich. [Rivingtons, 1885. Pp. 254.] 

This is one of those devout works with which the Dean of Norwich 
has enriched the Church of England. In contemplating books of 
this nature, the critic's pen falls from him, and he who came to judge 
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remains to reverence. The Head, the Hands, the Feet, the Eyes, 
the Breast, the Mouth, and the Side of our Lord are each made a 
subject of meditation, and few, perhaps, know how much there is to 
be said on each, and what lessons of piety may be learnt. Each 
chapter terminates with a prayer. The volume was composed in the 
form of lectures delivered in Norwich Cathedral, in Holy Week in 
1885, ^^^ ^^^y still bear the impress of their first form. 

It is sometimes objected to the Church of England that she 
teaches her children to be clear and sharp in their theology, sepa- 
rating themselves from faults both of excess and defect, but that she 
is wanting in devotional warmth and depth. It is not the case. It is 
true, indeed, that she avoids the sensuous fanaticism which is en- 
couraged by a section of the Church of Rome, and she is too refined 
for the coarse emotionalism of the Wesleyan, but no one can read 
such books as those produced by Dean Goulburn without realizing 
that if on one side she directs and trains the intellect, on the other, she 
warms the affections, treating man as he really is, a complex being, 
consisting at once of both head and heart. We commend Dean 
Goulburn's new work to our readers as an efficient aid to devout 
meditation, without venturing to dissect it or to choose from it this 
or that passage for quotation. 

Mr. William Arthur has published a new edition of his very valu- 
able protest against the introduction of ** a French Sunday," entitled 
The People's Day (Bemrose, 1885, pp. 77). The following is 
a very effective contrast drawn by means of a supposed walk taken 
on Sunday morning through London and Paris respectively. 

In London : — 

" In the vicinity of Trafalgar Square you find no shopman or shop- 
woman behind the counter ; it is the assistant's day. At the National 
Gallery no porter is in waiting ; it is the official's day. In Long Acre the 
coachmakers' workshops are silent ; it is the mechanic's day. In Lincoln's 
Inn Fields the lawyers' offices are peaceful ; it is the clerk's day. In the 
Strand and Printing House Square the offices of the great daily journals 
are at least partially at rest ; it is the pressman's and compositor's day, the 
reporter's day, the editor's day. At the Post-Office no car is clattering, no 
man hurrying; it is the carrier's day. In Cheapside and Wood Street 
no warehouse is open ; it is the salesman's day. At the Bank no pen is 
moving ; it is the clerk's day. In Spitalfields no foot is upon the treadle, 
no hand upon the shuttle ; it is the weaver's day. In Brick Lane no 
drays are rolling, no whips cracking ; it is the drayman's day. In new 
streets no shoulder bears a hod, no hand is on the trowel ; it is the brick- 
layer's day. At the wharves no figure bends under a load ; it is the 
porter's day, the coalheaver's day" (p. 21). 
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In Paris : — 

" The moment you leave the Place de la Concorde, you find in the Rue 
Royale, shopmen and shopwomen behind the counter ; it is the employer's 
day. In the first bank you reach on the Boulevards, the clerks are at 
the desk ; it is the banker's day. In the Faubourgs the mechanics are 
busy ; it is the manufacturer's day. The Post-Office is full of working 
men ; it is the merchant's day. The Rue Rivoli rings with the mason's 
hammer ; it is the contractor's day. In the timber-yards you hear the 
saw ; it is the master's day. In the Rue Montmartre, j^mile de Girardin 
is at his desk, and his fellow-editors, his reporters, his printers — all are 
busy ; it is the subscriber's day. Turn where you will, every man is in 
his employer's power just as on other days ; the charter of freedom is in 
no hand, the joy of freedom at no fireside" (p. 22). 

To Bishop Jackson's quiet persistency in well-doing the Church 
of England owes more than it has acknowledged and more than it 
knows. One of the acts for which she has to thank him is the 
appointment of a Bishop-Coadjutor for the Continent, and the nomi- 
nation of Bishop Titcomb to the office. From the latter*s Pastoral 
to the Church of England in Northern and Central 
Europe (Rivingtons, 1885, pp. 57), we quote the following passage 
on the relations of the Church of England and of British chaplains 
to the Old Catholics, which may correct the bad effects of a speech 
by the Bishop of Gibraltar, at the Portsmouth Congress, recommend- 
ing a timid and selfish policy : — 

" While speaking thus of my American brethren, I cannot but go for- 
ward, in the same spirit of love, to say a few words concerning those who 
have been excommunicated by the Church of Rome for their denial of the 
dogma of papal infallibility. The Old Catholic party, as they have rightly 
called themselves, appear to me to claim much consideration from the 
Church of England ; much more than, in many ways, they receive from us. 
There is still, no doubt, a considerable interval between us in relation 
both to doctrine and ritual ; but, for all that, inasmuch as this movement 
is a great step towards the reunion of Christians, it ought not to be left 
without a distinct recognition of our sympathy ; especially since there are 
very good grounds for believing that, in the midst of the divisions of 
Christendom, the English Church is pointed to by the hand of Providence 
as a most fitting mediator on behalf of peace and unity. Let me remind 
you that the Old Catholics are doing all they can to abolish some of the 
most repulsive doctrines and practices of the Church of Rome, — such as 
the enforced celibacy of the clergy, the administering of the Holy Com- 
munion to the laity in one kind, the use of prayers in Latin, &c. They 
are fighting the same battle, in fact, which we ourselves fought in England, 
when we first began to resist papal tyranny. Under these circumstances, 
wherever I have visited chaplaincies in which Old Catholic congrega- 
tions are found, I have endeavoured to make myself friendly. Thus, both 
at Coblentz and Zurich, I felt pleasure in seeing Old Catholic priests 
present at my confirmation services. In Bonn I had the gratification of 
an interview with Bishop Reinkens. And I have only now, within the 
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last two days, given the chaplain at Berne permission to conduct his 
English services in the Old Catholic church, which has been most 
kindly lent to him gratuitously by Bishop Herzc^j of that city " (p. 28). 

Yespro; Ufficio Quotidiano (Roma, 1885, pp. 16) is the 
form of Evensong at present used in the Church of the Via di 
Genova, in Rome. It is framed in the spirit and from the materials 
of the Anglican Prayer-book. Its use is temporary, until a Vesper 
office has been framed from the Italian service-books by Monsignore 
Savarese. 

Some thoughtful observations on the necessity of maintaining the 
Church's ministry are published by the Rev. A. N. Bates, under the 
title of a Discourse on the Clergy (Ipswich, 1885, pp. 14). 
Dr. Alfred Jones has issued a second edition of a pamphlet recording 
his personal experiences in the Hbmes of the Poor in West- 
minster (Rivingtons, 1885, pp. 33). Information is given with 
respect to the religious state of some parts of Spain in the Rev. 
John Verschoyle's Visit to the Reformed Churches of Spain 
in the Province of Salamanca (pp. 22). The Rev. G. T. S. 
Farquhar, Assistant Presbyter at St. Ninian's Cathedral, Perth, has 
published an able and well-arranged Sermon on The Position of 
the Episcopal Church of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1885, 
pp. 14), in which he argues that she is " a real branch of the his- 
torical Apostolic Society, purified from those abuses and superstitions 
which sprang up like parasites about her amid the ignorance of the 
Middle Ages." The Bishop of North Carolina's Address to his 
Diocesan Convention is, as usual, a record of hard work done (1885, 
pp. 36). The Bishop of Iowa's Address (Davenport, 1885, pp. 21) 
is an earnest appeal for more spiritual effort, in which he himself 
takes a leader's share. During the past year he was able to obtain 
" less than ten days of relaxation from pressing and onerous official 
duty" (p. 15). Once a Month is a first-class Australian 
Monthly Magazine, published in Melbourne, Dunedin, and London 
(Griffith and Farran). It is edited by Dr. Mercer, and has begun 
its third volume. 

A most excellent translation into English blank verse or 
Corneille's Tragedy, Polyeuctus, by Walter F. Nokes, is pub- 
lished by the Librairie Hachette, with the anticipated date of 1886 
(pp. 13s). The English translation is interleaved with the French 
text, each serving as an interpreter to the other. 
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Italy, — ^The cause of Italian reform has suffered loss, and at the 
same time received an impulse by the death of Paolo Panzani, one 
of the priests attached to the Church in the Via Genova, who died 
on November 28th, 1884. He had been a Capuchin monk, and 
was impelled by his love of holiness and of truth, to lay before the 
Pope and the Curia some thoughts which were eminently unpala- 
table to them. He pressed upon their notice the evils resulting 
from the law of clerical celibacy, and claimed for the clergy and 
laity of Rome the right that their voice should be heard in the 
election of the Pope ; the reply to his humble representations was 
his arrest by the order of Pope Pius IX., and his condemnation to 
twelve years' labour in the galleys, with perpetual suspension from 
his ministry as a priest. After three years he was released at the 
peremptory command of Napoleon III., whose subject, being a 
Corsican, he was. This was in 1862. For the next eight years he 
lived, partly in Corsica, partly in Turin, not being permitted to set 
foot in Rome, and being still under suspension. In 1870 political 
events enabled him to return to Rome, and there your Secretary 
had an interview with him in 1871. At that time he had a not 
unnatural apprehension that no Englishman could seek him out, 
except with a view of proselytism, and accordingly he held himself 
aloof from English sympathy, saying, " that in spite of the evils of the 
Papacy, he nevertheless did not desire to become a Protestant." 
When Count Henry di Campello, by his bold renunciation of 
Vaticanism, had formed a centre of native Catholic Reformers, he 
attached himself to him, and two years ago he became Priest 
Sacristan at the Church in the Via Genova. In October last it 
appeared that he was suffering from cancer brought on by his hard 
life, and after two months of intense suffering, borne with perfect 
patience, in which he was ministered to by Savarese, Campello, and 
Dr. Nevin, he fell asleep in the Lord ; leaving to Campello the books 
which during a long life he had written, but which he had not the 
means of publishing. Panzani's death-bed preached the faith in 
which he died more effectually than any eloquence; the patient 
gentleness for which he was remarkable, left its impress on the 
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work in which he had been engaged, and the workers with whom he 
had laboured. 

The priests now attached to the Church in the Via Genova are 
three — Monsignore Savarese, Count Henry di Campello, and Signor 
Cichitti. A night-school has been established, which is likely to be 
of great value. We have this year transmitted to Rome ;^3oo. 
Proposals have been made by five priests in Sicily to join the move- 
menty with their congregations, but their offer has not as yet been 
accepted. A Professor in the north of Italy has also declared his 
willingness to throw in his lot with the Old Catholics. 

We have brought out during the year a new edition of the Italian 
version of Bishop Cosin's treatise on " The Religion, Discipline, 
and Rites of the English Church," Count Giulio Tasca having 
revised the proofs. Copies of a large number of the publications of 
the Society are to be had at Miss Mayor's Art College, 38, Via degli 
Artisti, Rome. We regret to say that Miss Mayor, to whom the 
cause of the purification of religion and morals has owed so much, 
is prevented by ill-health from returning to Rome, but her place will 
be temporarily supplied by two of her sisters. 

Pope Leo has been steadily occupying himself with the task of 
making himself absolute over both his immediate ecclesiastical 
dependents, and over those that acknowledge his authority in the 
most distant parts of the world. One of the latest instances of this 
action on his part, is the substitution of himself for the President of 
the French Republic, as Protector of Roman Catholics in China. 
Nearer home he has been reducing under his control Roman 
Catholic journalism, which wielded so great, but as Pope Leo thinks, 
too independent a power in the time of his predecessor, Pius IX. 

Germany, — In the September number of the Chronicle we gave a 
brief report of the Old Catholic Synod at Bonn. Fuller details, since 
come to hand, justify our remark that in the German synod " there 
IS an increased tendency to discourage all attempts at further change 
from the outside." The proceedings were protracted, and seem at 
times to have been rather lively, owing to the steady negatives which 
the Synodal Council opposed to all private motions. It is evident 
that there is a very strong feeling amongst German Old Catholics in 
favour of further reform of the Liturgy of the Mass ; first, in favour of its 
bebg wholly in the language of the people. Baden takes the lead in 
this desire, and Dr. Rieks, of Heidelberg, is the leader in this reform ; 
although it is said that in Silesia at least one congregation has, on 
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its own motion, abolished the Latin. Several motions were sent up 
to the Synod from congregations in Baden and elsewhere, demanding 
entire or partial discontinuance of the Latin tongue in public worship, 
but they were all rejected. Similarly, a strong feeling was displayed 
in favour of a revision of the earlier and immature books of devotion, 
catechisms, &c., and, as a matter of fact, the manuals of Dr. Rieks 
are supplanting in Baden the authorized books of the Council But 
the Bishop and his council have to reckon with the more conservative 
feelings that prevail in Prussia and in Bavaria, and they move very 
slowly ; but there are signs that the more progressive elements in the 
reform are growing discontented under this restraint. 

The Old Catholics have lost this year two of their best known 
priests by death. One, Weidinger, died in July at Venice, at the com- 
parativly early age of forty-five. His life had been a chequered one. 
His early wish to be an ecclesiastic was opposed by his friends, and 
he entered the army, fought as an officer of the reserve in the Danish 
war of 1864, and afterwards in the Austrian war of 1866, where he 
was almost killed by his horse falling under him. At length, when 
he was thirty years old, he gained his point with his family, joined the 
Benedictines at Munich, and received priest's orders. Among other 
offices he discharged that of domestic chaplain to the ex-King 
Francis of Naples. In 1873 he joined the Old Catholics, and for 
the last ten years had been the pastor at Diisseldorf. Their second loss 
is that of Dr. Buchmann, who died in Silesia at the age of seventy-eight, 
having been a priest for more than half a century. There was much 
that was remarkable in his life, although he never gained higher pro- 
motion than that of incumbent of a country parish, or higher income 
than J[^^o a year. A more extensive biography than is possible in 
this report might interest our members. 

We have sent J[,\o for the support of an Old Catholic student 
at Bonn. 

The chief events which have occurred in the German Evangelical 
Church during the year will be found narrated in another part of 
the present number of the Chronicle. 

Austria, — ^The annual Synod of the Austrian Old Catholics was 
held at Warnsdorf, on August 30. Progress was reported on all 
sides, and the tone of the meeting was hopeful. There are now at 
Bonn, three Austrian students preparing for the Old Catholic ministry. 
In many places in Bohemia congregations and unions have been 
formed, which, from want of priests, are mostly attached to the 
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centre at Wamsdorf. In Dessendorf, Briix, and other places there 
is opening for Old Catholic work. The congregation at Ried, which 
for the last three years has had only the intermittent ministrations of 
clergy from other places, has now, happily, again a priest of its own. 
The President of the Austrian S)mod, Herr Wessely, made an 
urgent appeal to our Society for an annual grant to Ried for three 
or four years. We have this year sent £2$^ without pledging 
ourselves for the future. But we trust sufficient subscriptions may 
be sent to our Austrian Fund, to enable us at least to help them to 
this amount for a few years more. 

A single fact may often serve better than many words to illustrate 
what is really being done by these Reform movements on the 
Continent Such a fact we extract from the printed report of the 
Old Catholic congregation at Vienna for the year 1884 : "On 
Easter Day about 300 of the faithful received the Holy Communion 
in both kinds, a few received it under the form of the bread only.'* 
It is by incidents of this kind that we may judge of the advance 
which the truth is making. 

Switzerland, — ^We have little to add to the information which has 
already been given in the last number of the Chronicle. The policy 
of Leo XIII., far more astute than that of Pius IX., while directed 
to the same ends, is beginning to create some danger to the Old 
Catholics. Monsignore Fiala, Bishop of the restored Roman Catholic 
See of Basle, is a man of ostentatiously liberal sentiments ; and Swiss 
statesmen and politicians, not finding themselves for the moment 
harassed by his opposition, are beginning to persuade themselves 
that it is not worth while to keep up a contest with so persistent a 
foe as Rome, and peace with Rome means the abandonment of the 
Old Catholic cause. Apprehensions are reasonably felt of a design, 
certainly entertained by the Roman Catholic party, of closing the 
Theological Faculty at Berne, where the students for the Old 
Catholic ministry are educated. This would be a very heavy blow 
for the Swiss Christian Catholic Church. A considerable part of the 
local and official support hitherto given has been withdrawn, and 
resources must be sought for elsewhere. The Christian Catholic 
Church is doing what it can. We have been able to send only jQ^o 
towards their need, and we earnestly urge upon our members the 
necessity of further contributions to our Old Catholic Theological 
Students' Fund. Through the kindness of Mrs. Lewis M. Hogg, 
who has made a donation of jQ^o to the Special Swiss Fund, we 
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have this year been able also to place at Bishop Herzog's disposal 
the sum of £^0^ making a total of ;;^ioo. But the resources of 
the Students Fund are now totally exhausted. 

In the course of the year, the English congregation at Berne has moved 
into the Christian Catholic cathedral, kindly offered for our use by 
Bishop Herzog. This is a most satisfactory arrangement approved by 
the Bishop of London and Bishop Titcomb, the latter of whom has 
had an opportunity of preaching to his countr3rmen in the cathedral. 
The offer was gratefully accepted by a large part of the congre- 
gation, but some of the contributors to the chaplain's income have 
taken offence, and refused to continue their subscriptions. Under 
such circumstances, if the chaplaincy is to be efficiently sustained 
and sympathy practically exhibited for the Old Catholic Church, it 
is necessary to take measures to supply the temporary deficit. The 
Bishop of London has contributed ;^io, and Bishop Titcomb, £^^ 
and other gifts have been made through us amounting to jQzS' 
Further donations will be received by your Secretaries at Blickling 
Rectory, Aylsham, Norfolk, or Little Chart Rectory, Ashford, Kent 

The sum of ;^ioo, raised as a memorial to the Rev. L. M. Hogg, 
has been invested in the names of the Secretaries and Treasurer, 
the biennial income from which will be given as a prize to the Old 
Catholic student at BernQ or at Bonn that shall show the greatest 
proficiency in the knowledge of Holy Scripture, in the judgment of 
Professor Lumby, Professor Mayor, and Mr. Lias. 

France, — ^^^e have transmitted ^£'75 to M. Loyson, for his support 
during the year, and £1^ to two other priests. 

Spain and Portugal. — We learn from our Vice-President, the 
Archbishop of Dublin, that one-third part of. the ten thousand 
Reformed Christians existing in Spain and Portugal continue 
steadfastly in the Episcopal Communion, which recognizes Sefior 
Cabrera as its head. 

Denmark and Sweden, — ^We have chronicled the laying of the first 
stone of the British Church at Copenhagen, by the Princess of 
Wales, on September 19th. Two members of our Committee have 
visited Sweden during the year. 

Russia and Turkey, — From Russia we have no favourable news 
to communicate. In other parts of the Oriental Church a kindly 
spirit has been exhibited, which has shown itself in a friendly corre- 
spondence that has taken place between the Patriarch of Jerusalem 
and the Primus of Scotland, and in a permission freely and gladly 
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given by the Patriarch to our American Secretary, Dr. Hale, aided 
by an English clergyman, to celebrate the Holy Communion daily 
throughout Holy Week in a chapel of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, Jerusalem. 

Home, — We have held three meetings in favour of Monsignore 
Savarese and Count Henry di Campello ; one at St Leonard's, one 
in London, and one at Ipswich. We have to thank the Lord Bishop 
of Chichester for presiding at St. Leonard's, the Mayor of Ipswich 
at Ipswich, and his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury for taking 
the chair in London. The meeting at St. Leonard's was addressed 
by your Secretary, Canon Meyrick ; that at Ipswich by Dr. Nevin 
and Canon Meyrick ; that in London by his Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Lord Bishop of Winchester, the Lord Bishop 
of Carlisle, Dr, Nevin, Mr. Beresford Hope, Dr. Hale, Canon 
Thornton, Bishop Macdougall, and Mr. F. A. White. The report 
of the last-named meeting will be found in the Foreign Church 
Chronicle for September, and we trust that it may be perused by 
those who have not read it. The ungrudging approval and com- 
mendation bestowed by such prelates as those named is a thing 
which ought to bring home to English Churchmen the value of 
the work done by the Society, and should largely increase its 
funds. 

The subject of the attitude of the Church of England to move- 
ments in foreign Churches has also had the advantage of being 
discussed at a meeting of the Church Congress at Portsmouth. His 
Grace the Archbishop of Dublin presided at this meeting. A 
rhumk of his address and a paper read by one of your Secretaries 
will be found in the present number of the Chronicle^ together 
with the reports of the speeches made by Dr. Nevin and Dr. Hale 
on the same occasion. 

The Society has suffered great loss by the death of the Rev. C. R. 
Conybeare, who for the last two years has shown the most earnest 
interest in the work of the Society in Italy. Having spent a winter 
in Rome himself, and seen the reality and needs of the Italian 
movement conducted by Savarese and Campello, he could not 
refrain from efforts to stir up the interest of the English Church in 
the work, both for her own sake and for the sake of those who were 
f ghting so hard a battle for the truth against the almost overwhelming 
power of the Papacy. To Mr. Conybeare's exertions we owe a very 
large proportion of the funds which we have been enabled to raise 
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for the support of these men, and we trust that some one else will 
take up the work which he so energetically commenced. 

The untold loss which the Society and the Church have undergone 
in the death of the Right Rev. Christopher Wordsworth has been 
already dwelt on in the June number of the Chronicle. At our 
Committee meeting held on June 12th, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted, on the motion of the Bishop of Carlisle, 
seconded by one of your Secretaries : — 

**That the Committee recognize with thankfulness the unvarying- 
support which the Society ever received from the late Bishop Christopher 
Wordsworth, and records its sense of the value of his numerous publica- 
tions bearing upon the work of the Society, of his correspondence in 
connexion with the Old Catholic movement, and of his able advocacy of 
the Society, as well as of his wise counsels. In offering the expression 
of their sympathy with the bereaved family of Bishop Wordsworth, the 
Committee desire to express a confident belief that the benefits to be 
received both by their Society and by the whole Church from the 
admirable and varied labours of the deceased prelate are by no means 
exhausted.*' 

The Rev. C. Hamilton, for many years our Secretary for Canada, 
a man of ability and judgment, has become Bishop of Niagara, and 
takes his place among our Patrons and Vice-Presidents. In our 
Report for 1883 a long letter will be found from him, written in 
behalf of the Diocesan Synod of Quebec, in which he asked our 
counsel and aid in dealing with the Roman Catholic Church in 
Canada. We trust that we shall have in his lordship an active 
co-operator with our Society in his present diocese. 

We have lost from our list of Patrons and Vice-Presidents the 
late Bishops of Salisbury and Ely, as well as Bishop Christopher 
Wordsworth. The first-named prelate, who was on our Com- 
mittee thirty years ago while still Head Master of Winchester, 
was also one of our Episcopal Referees. We are thankful to 
say that the present Bishop of Salisbury has succeeded him both 
in the office of Vice-President and of Episcopal Referee. The 
Bishop of Chester takes the place of the late Bishop of Lincoln on 
our Book Committee. We have added to our General Committee 
the Rev. C. L. Engstrom, General Lowry, Archdeacon Meade, 
the Rev. H. Stobart, and Canon Turnock. During the greater 
part of the year we have had the advantage of the presence amongst 
us of our American Secretary, the Rev. Dr. Hale, who has paid visits 
to Russia, Turkey, Greece, Italy, Switzerland, Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark, with a view to gaining and giving information as to the 
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condition of the Church Catholic. Probably a report of his journey 
will be given to the Committee on Foreign Ecclesiastical Relations 
of the American Church. We gratefully acknowledge the receipt of 
a legacy of ;^200 from the Executors of Mrs. Latham, for many 
years a subscriber to the Italian (A) Fund. 



Objects and Rules of the Society. 

I. 
The object of this Society is — 

1. To make the principles of the English Church known in the 
different countries of Europe and throughout the world. 

2. To help forward the Internal Reformation of National Churches 
and other religious communities, by spreading information within them, 
rather than by proselytizing from them. 

3. To save men, whose religious convictions are already unsettled, 
from drifting into infidelity, by exhibiting to them a purified Christianity, 
which they may be able to embrace. 

II. 
The means adopted by the Society are — 

1. The publication, in different languages, of books and tracts illus- 
trative of the doctrine, discipline, status, and religious spirit of the 
English Church, and of the character of her Reformation. 

2. The dissemination of these books and tracts, together with the 
S.P.C.K. versions of the Bible and Prayer-book — 

(i) by the voluntary agency of travellers, of British and American 
chaplains, and other residents ; 

(2) by the agency of foreign booksellers and ^/<?/6/-keepers ; 

(3) by making them known through the agency of foreign journals. 

3. The employment of native agents where it is thought desirable. 

4. The employment of one or more Travelling Secretaries, or Agents, 
charged with the duty of explaining by word of mouth, and by any other 
means they can usefully adopt, the nature of the English Reformation, 
and the example that it offers to other National Churches and religious 
bodies. 

III. 
The Society consists of Patrons, Committees, Officers, and Ordinary 
Members. Ordinary Membership is constituted by subscriptions and 
donations, or by the use of daily prayer for the Society and its object ; 
but it shall be competent to the General Committee to refuse, at their 
discretion, the privilege of becoming or of continuing a member of the 
Society. Subscribers of one guinea and upwards are entitled to a copy 
of each publication issued by the Society during the year for which they 
have subscribed, and donors of ten guineas to a copy of all the Society's 
future publications. The Patrons, Officers, and Members of the Book 
Committee are ex-officio Members of the General Committee. 

IV. 

All publications of the Society are submitted to the Book Committee 
for its sanction before they are issued. 

V. 

Any member of the Society may appeal to the Episcopal Referees in 
respect to the orthodoxy of any publication, and the decision of the 
Episcopal Referees shall in any such case of appeal be final. 

S 2 
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VI. 

The following prayer is recommended to be used with a special view 
to the operations of the Society : — 

" Gracious Father, we humbly beseech Thee for Thy Holy Catholic 
Church ; fill it with all truth, and in all truth with all peace : where it is 
corrupt, purge it ; where it is in error, direct it ; where it is dark, enlighten 
it ; where it is superstitious, rectify it ; where anything is amiss, reform 
it ; where it is right, strengthen and confirm it ; where it is in want, 
furnish it; where it is divided and rent asunder, heal the breaches 
thereof, O Thou Holy One of Israel, for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen." 

VII. 

The following Prospectus has been issued by the Society : — 

** The purpose of this Society is to make the principles of the Church of 
England, her doctrine, discipline, and status, better known upon the 
Continent of Europe, and throughout the world, than is at present the case. 

** That there exists the greatest misrepresentation and misconception of 
her true character, both amongst Roman Catholics and Protestants in 
the West, and an almost total ignorance respecting her in a great part 
of the East, cannot, unhappily, be doubted. 

" Can her children be justified in sitting down without an effort to do 
away with this misconception and this ignorance? Is such a course 
compatible with a true and loyal love for their spiritual Mother, or with 
a quick-eyed zeal for God's Truth ? If we really love the Church of 
England, ought we not to defend her from misrepresentation ? If we 
have an assured confidence that what she teaches is the truth of God in 
its purity, ought we not to lift up the beacon-light of her example to 
others, Romanists, Protestants, and Orientals ? 

*' The Anglo-Continental Society consists of English, Irish, Scottish, 
Colonial, and American Churchmen. It will not willingly go one step 
beyond, or fall short of one step of, the teaching of the Church of 
England. Whatever effect it may hope to have upon foreign minds, it 
will endeavour to produce by a straightforward exhibition of the prin- 
ciples of the English Church, not by ignoring the differences which exist 
between ourselves and other bodies of Christians. 

** It is the belief of the Society that, if unity is ever to be restored to 
the whole body of divided Christians, it will be on the basis of the faith of 
the Primitive Church, which is likewise the faith of the Anglican Church. 

"There is a Primitive School in Germany, Switzerland, France, Italy, 
and Scandinavia ; and there are in Spain and South America many who 
have leaimt to disbelieve in the Papal theory of Unity. With the former 
the Society is anxious to co-operate, and is co-operating ; to the latter it 
desires to point out what it believes to be the more excellent way. At 
the same time it wishes it to be understood that its object is not to 
proselytize individuals, but to help towards the reformation and revivi- 
fication of Churches and communities. 

" Its primary aim, as has been said, is to procure an intelligent appre- 
ciation of the principles of the Church of England by those who are now 
ignorant of them. Such an appreciation can be fraught with no evil result 
to the English Church ; it may have considerable effect for good on other 
National Churches and religious bodies. Let it bear its legitimate fruit. 

"The ground thus occupied is covered by no other Society. The 
place thus filled is left vacant both by the Foreign and Home Societies 
which serve as the organs of the Church. 

"The Committee invite a much larger support, in order that they 
may carry out the object of the Society far more perfectly and exten- 
sively than they have yet been able to do." 
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OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY. 

Patron and President. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Winchester. 

Patrons and Vice-Presidents. 

The Most Rev. the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The Most Rev. the Lord Archbishop of York. 

The Most Rev. the Lord Archbishop of Armagh. 

The Most Rev. the Lord Archbishop of Dublin. 

The Most Hon. the Marquis of Salisbury, K.G. 

The Most Hon. the Marquis of Lothian, K.T. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Carnarvon. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Selborne. 

The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Durham. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Bangor. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Chester. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Chichester. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Lichfield. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Newcastle. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. Alban's. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. David's. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Truro. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Moray and Ross, Primus. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Edinburgh. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. Andrew's, &c. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Antigua. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Auckland. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Brisbane. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Columbia. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Dunedin. 

The Most Rev. the Lord Bishop of Fredericton. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Gibraltar. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Grahamstown. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Guiana. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Melanesia. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of New Westminster. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Niagara. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Pretoria. 

The Right Rev. the Bishop of Albany. 

The Right Rev. the Bishop of Connecticut. 

The Right Rev. the Bishop of Fond du Lac. 

The Right Rev. the Bishop of Iowa. 

The Right Rev. the Bishop of Minnesota. 

The Right Rev. the Bishop of North Carolina. 

The Right Rev. the Bishop of Pennsylvania. 

The Right Rev. the Bishop of Tennessee. 

The Right Rev. the Bishop of Western New York. 

The Right Rev. the Bishop of Haiti. 

The Right Rev. Bishop Titcomb. 

The Right Rev. Bishop Courtenay. 

The Right Rev. Bishop Hobhouse. 

The Right Rev. Bishop MacDougall. 

The Right Rev. Bishop Mitchinson. 

The Right Rev. Bishop Oxenden. 

The Right Rev. Bishop Tufnell. 
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Episcopal Beferees. 

The Most Rev. the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The Most Rev. the Lord Archbishop of York. 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Bangor. 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Chester. 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 

Book Committee. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Chester. 

The Very Rev. the Dean of Lichfield, Deanery, Lichfield. 

Rev. W. Kay, D.D., Rector of Great Leghs, Chelmsford. 

Rev. Frederick Meyrick, M.A., Rector of Blickling, Aylsham. 

Editors. 



Rev. Dr. Camilleri, Italian. 
Rev. C. G. Curtis, Armenian. 
Rev. F.S.May, D.D.,Scandinavian. 



Rev. F. Meyrick, Latin. 
Rev. M. POWLEY, Spanish. 
Wm. Talmadge, Esq., French. 



Oeneral Committee. 



AiNSLiE, Rev. Henry. 
Anson, Ven. Archdeacon. 
Appleton, Rev. R. 
Bailey, Rev. Henry, D.D. 
Bandinel, Rev. James. 
Carlisle, Very Rev. the Dean of. 
Christ's College, The Master of. 
Cobb, J. F., Esq. 
Cook, Rev. Canon. 
Cooper, Rev. J. E. 
COPEMAN, Thomas, Esq. 
Cree, Rev. E. D. 
Darling, Rev. T. 
Denton, Rev. William. 
Du BOULAY, Rev. J. T. H. 
Du Port, Rev. J. M. 
Emery, Ven. Archdeacon. 
EngstrOm, Rev. C. L. 
Farquhar, Sir Walter, Bart. 
Few, R., Esq. 
Finch, Rev. F. C, LL.D. 
France, J. F., Esq. 
Gibbings, Rev. Professor, D.D. 
Goring, Rev. John. 
Grey, Hon. and Rev. John. 
Hardie, Rev. John. 
Hessey, Ven. Archdeacon. 
Hope, Right Hon. A. J. B. Beres- 

ford, M.P. 
Howell, Rev. Canon. 
Hubbard, Right Hon. J. G., M.P. 
Jackson, Rev. Canon. 
James, Rev. John. 
Keble College, The Warden of. 



Lea, Ven. Archdeacon. 
Le Mesurier, Rev. J. 
Lock, Rev. W. 
Long, Rev. James. 
LowRY, General. 
McClure, Rev. E. 
Mayor, Rev. Professor. 
Meade, Ven. Archdeacpn. 
Moore, Rev. J. H. 
More, R. Jasper, Esq. 
Nevill, Ven. Archdeacon. 
Nicholson, Rev. A., LL.D. 
OUSELEY, Rev. Sir F. A. G., Bart. 
Pembroke, The Master of. 
Plummer, Rev. A. 
Rice, Rev. C. H. 
RiviNGTON, John, Esq. 
Rust, Rev. J. Cyprian. 
Scratton, Rev. George. 
Sharpe, J. C, Esq. 
Slight, Rev. H. S. 
Stobart, Rev. Henry. 
Stracey, Rev. W. J. 
Sweet, Rev. J. Bradby. 
Talbot, J. G., Esq., M.P. 
Thompson, Rev. A. S. 
Thornton, Edward, Esq., C.B. 
TOOKE, Rev. T. H. 
TowNESEND, Rev. G. F., D.C.L. 
Trinder, Rev. D. 
TuRNOCK, Rev. Canon. 
Walker, John, Esq. 
Wayne, Rev. E. F. 
White, F. A., Esq. 
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Secretaries. 

Rev. Frederick Meyrick, Blickling, Aylsham, Norfolk. 

Rev. R. S. Oldham, Little Chart, Ashford, Kent. 

Wm. Talmadge, Esq., 135, Boulevard Haussmann, Paris, for France. 

Rev. R. J. Nevin, D.D., St. PauPs Church, Via Nazionale, Rome *) for 

Rev. Canon Thornton, Callington, Cornwall 3 Italy. 

Rev. Matthew Powley, Purley, Reading, for Spain. 

Rev. Professor Lumby, Grantchester, Cambridge, for Germany. 

C. H. E. Carmichael, Esq., 96, Eaton Terrace, S.W., for Switzerland. 

Rev. F. S. May, D.D., 60, Cornwall Road, London, W., for Scandinavia. 

Rev. C. R. Hale, D.D., St. Paul's Church, Baltimore, for America. 

Treasurers. 

T. Parry Woodcock, Esq., 64, Seymour Street, London. 

Rev. Canon Wade, St. Ann's, Soho, London. 

Messrs. RiviNGTON, 3, Waterloo Place, London. 

Messrs. Coutts* Bank, Strand, London. 

Messrs. Hoare's Bank, Fleet Street, London, for Italy. 

Rev. F. S. May, D.D., 60, Cornwall Road, London, W., for Scandinavia. 

Auditor. 

M. Burrows, Esq., M.A., Chichele Professor of Modern History, Oxford. 

Corresponding Secretaries. 



Blomefield, Rev. C. D., Munich. 
Boys, Rev. H. A., Algiers. 
Broade, Rev. G. E., Biarritz. 
Curtis, Canon, Constantinople. 
Davis, Rev. E. J., Alexandria. 
Gilderdale, Rev. J. S., Dresden. 
Oovett, Ven. Archdn., Gibraltar. 
Hayes, Rev. John, Alassio. 
Henry, Rev. Joseph, D.D., Lima. 
ONES, Rev. Pierre E., Haiti. 



Meade, Rev. W. S., King George's 

Sound, Western Australia. 
Mereweather, Rev. J. D., Venice. 
Page, G. D., Esq., Malta. 
Sidebotham, Canon, Mentone. 
Skinner, Rev. R., Berne. 
Spencer, Rev. Josiah, 'Cyprus. 
Topham, J. T., Esq., Canary Isles. 
White, Rev. T. A. S., Baden Baden. 



Local Secretaries and Treasurers. 



Allen, Rev. J., D.D., Lancaster. 
Bailey, Rev. H. R., Brentwood. 
Barnes, Rev. Prebendary, Exeter. 
Davidson-Houston, Rev. B. C, 

Sandymount, Dublin. 
Davis, Rev. C. J., Darlington. 
Eaton, Rev. Canon, Chester. 
•Gordon, Rev. R. A., Royston. 
HosTE, Rev. P., Farnham. 
Lee, Rev. G. E., Guernsey. 
Lefevre, Rev. P. A., Vice-Dean of 

Jersey, St. Helier's. 
Lias, Rev. J. J., Cambridge. 
Palmer, Rev. H. G., Holme Park, 



Pearson, Rev. E. L., Castle 

Camps. 
Penny, Rev. R. G.,. Rotherfield, 

Tunbridge Wells. 
PiCKANCE, Rev. J. W., Reigate. 
Potter, Rev. Canon, Ipswich. 
Pursell, Rev. J. R., Harlow. 
Rowland, Rev. E. H., St. Peter's, 

Middlesboro*. 
Tatham, Rev. G. E., East Moul- 

sey. 
Thompson, Rev. J. H., Windsor. 
Wilson, Rev. P., Lack, Kesh, co. 

Fermanagh, Ireland. 



Reading. 

The Patrons, and all the above-named Officers, &c., are ex-officio 

Members of the General Committee. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 

[ne titles of the books in Latin j Frenchy and other LanguageSy together with their 
numbers in the Society s list, will be found in the Report for 1882 {^* Foreign 
Church Chronicle** for Dec, y 1882). The following is a summary of them in 
English,\ 

The Emperor Charles the Great, " The Second Council of Nicaea,** ia 
Latin. \s. 

Latin version of the '* Prayer Book." is. 

Bishop Jewell, " On the Sacraments,** in Portuguese. \s. 

Bishop Andrewes, ** Private Devotions," Part I. in Latin and Greek, 
ij. each. Part II. in Latin. \s. Part III. in Latin, (id. "On the 
Primacy of the Roman See," in Latin, u. "On the Old Catholic 
Faith," in Latin, is, 

Casaubon, " Letter to Cardinal Perron," in Latin. 6^/. 

Archbishops Ussher and Bramhall, &c., ** On the Catholic Church," in. 
Italian, is, 6d, 

Bishop Hall, "Columba Noae." is. 

Bishop Cosin, "On the English Church," in Latin, French, Italian,. 
Spanish, German, Modem Greek, Russian, is, " On Transubstantia- 
tion and the Eucharist,** in Latin, French, and Armenian, is, 6d, 

Bishop Ken, " Practice of Divine Love," in Italian, is. 

Bishop Pearson, ** Paraphrase of the Creed," in Italian, ^d, " Article 
on the Holy Ghost/* in German. 6d, 

Bishop Beveridge, " On the Consent of the Church," in Latin. 6d. 

Archbishop Wake, "On the Union of the Gallican and Anglican 
Churches,** in French. 6d. 

Bishop Wilson, " Sacra Privata,'* in Italian, is. 

Bishop Jebb, " On the Character of the English Church,'* in French 
and Russian, gd. 

Archbishop Longley, " Letter to the Eastern Patriarchs," in Greek- id. 

Bishop Wilberforce, "On the Immaculate Conception," in French,. 
Italian, and German. 6d, " On the English Reformation,** in French. 2s. 

" The Encyclic of the Lambeth Conference, 1867,'* in Greek (autho- 
rized), 2d, ; in French, Spanish, German, Swedish, Danish, Icelandic,, 
Armenian, Arabic, id, 

*^The Letter of the Lambeth Conference, 1878,** in Greek and Latin 
(authorized), is, ; in French, 6d. ; in Italian, 6d. 

The Bishop of Winchester, " Exposition of the Articles,*' Parts I., 11.^ 
III., IV., v., VI., in Spanish, is. each. "On the Sixth Article," in 
French, is, ; in Portuguese, 3^/. " On the Twenty-third Article," in 
Danish, 6d. " Speeches," in Spanish. 2d. each. " Conference with 
the Archbishop of Syros," in English, and Modern Greek. 2d, " On 
the Continuity of the Church of England," in German. 6d, 

The Bishop of Lincoln, "Theophilus,**in French, 3^.; in Italian, is,\ in 
Greek, 6^. " Inspiration of the Old Testament," in Italian. 6d, **Re- 
sponsio Anglicana,*' in Latin, French, Italian, German, Modem Greek, Ice- 
landic. 6d, ** Address on the Vatican Council,'* in French and Italian. 
6d. " Tour in Italy " (Extracts from), in Italian, is, " Hippol3rtus *' 
(Extracts from), in Italian. 6d. " On Concordats and Infallibility," in 
French, Italian, German. 3^. " Reply to the Invitation to the Cologne 
Congress," in Latin. 2d. " On the Cologne Congress," in French, is. 

The Bishop of Western New York, " On Romanist Mistakes about the 
English Church," in French, gd, " Letter to Pius IX.," in Spanish. 6d. 
" The Episcopate of the West,*' in French. 2s, 6d. 
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Bishop Courtenay, " On the Faith and Worship of the English Church," 
in Italian and Spanish, (yd. 

Bishop Reinkens, *' First Pastoral." (yd, " Second Pastoral." dd, " On 
Christian Union," in English. \s, 

Bingham, •* On Primitive Episcopacy," in German. 2d, 

Wheatly, " On the Compilation of the Prayer Book," in Italian. (>d. 

Allix, "On the Independence of the Church of North Italy," in 
Italian, dd, " On the Ancient Church of Piedmont," in Italian. \s. 

Blunt, " The Reformation," in German and Danish, \s, ; French, 2j. dd, 

Keble, " Twelve Hymns from the Christian Year," in Italian. 9^. 

King Kam^ham^ha, " Preface to the Prayer Book," in Italian, zd, 

Massingberd, " History of the Reformation," in French. 3J. 

Haddan^ ** On the Validity of Anglican Orders," in German, dd, 

Oldknow, **0n the Validity of Anglican Orders," in French and 
Modem Greek. 9//. 

Ford, " Commentary on St. Matthew," in Italian, is, " On Confirma- 
tion," in Italian, dd, 

Biber, ** Correspondence with Michelis," in English, dd, 

Messmer, " Speech,*' in English, dd, 

Loyson, " Programme of Reform," in French. 3^/. *' Principles of 
Catholic Reform," in English. 3^. 

Hogg, " Memoir of Tasca," in English, dd. 

Bickersteth, " On the Holy Procession,'* in Greek, dd. 

Palmer, " History of the Church," in Greek. 4^. 

Kay, " On the Unity of the Church,'' in Italian. 2d, 

Mayor, " Congress of Constance," in English, dd, 

Meyrick, ** On Papal Supremacy and Schism," in French, Italian, 
Spanish, German, Modem Greek, Armenian, Russian. \s, "On the 
History of St. Mary," in Italian. 3^. " On the Church," in Italian, '^d, 
'* On the Succession of Bishops in the English Church," in German, dd. 
" On the Division of the Eastern and Western Churches," and " On the 
Seventh Council," in French, is, " Sermons," at St. Paul's and Lincoln 
Cathedral, dd, each. 

Langdon, " On Catholic Reform in Italy," in English. 2s, 

Tibbs, ** On the Life of St. Mary," in Italian and Portuguese. 3^. 

May, " On Order in the Church," in Italian. 2d, 

Mereweather, " On Religious Union," in German and Italian. 2d, 

Kitchin, " On the Prayer Book," in German, is, 

Ffoulkes, " On Concordats,*' in German. 3^/. 

Swete, "Comparison of the Churches of England and Rome," in 
Italian, is. 

Deramey, " On the Bernese Jura Religious Movement," in French. 3^. 

Skene, " Life of Archbishop Lycurgus," in English. 3^. 

Lecoultre, ** Life of Amalie von Lasaulx," in English, is, 

Scarth, " Story of the Old Catholic Movement." 3^. dd. 

From the Prayer Book, " The Order of Administration of the Sacra- 
ments," in Italian. 9^/. "The Order of Confirmation and Forms of 
Ordination,'* in Italian. 9^/. " On the Sacraments," in French, id, 

" Extracts from the Articles and Canons," in French. 3^. 

"Ten Letters to a Statesman," in Italian, is, 

" The Two Creeds," in Italian, id, 

" Hymns," in Italian, is, 

" Roman Catechism, with Catholic Reply," in Italian, dd. 

" Answers from East and West to the Papal Invitation," in Italian, dd, 

" The Vatican Council,'' in Italian, dd. 
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" How the Church of England came to be what she is,*' in French. 6d. 
**The Brief of Clement XIV. suppressing the Jesuits," in Italian. 6d. 
" Resolutions of the first Old Catholic Synod/' in EngUsh. 2d, 
" Correspondence with Old Catholics and Orientals." 1874, ix. ; 1875, 
6d\ 1876, I J. ; 1877, 6</. 
" The Anglo-Continental Society in Cambridge." 4//. 
" Visit of the Old Catholic Bishops to England," in English, is. 

The Booksellers for the Society are, in— 



London, Rivingtons, 3, Waterloo 

Place. 
New York, E. &J. B. Young& Co., 

Cooper Union, Fourth Avenue. 
Paris, Sandoz et Fischbacher, 33, 

Rue de Seine. 



Bonn, Neusser. 
Frankfort, Sauerlander. 
St. Helier's, Jersey, Lefeuvre, 
St. Pierre Port, Guernsey, 
Clarke. 



In Italy and Spain the Publications are also supplied by the Corre- 
sponding Secretaries and the Agents of the Society, and thejr may be 
found at the Lending Libraries attached to British Chapels m Baden, 
Hy^res, Cannes, Turin, Florence, Leghorn, Barcelona, Malaga, in the 
Sacristy of Gibraltar Cathedral, and at Count Fantoni's, 18, Via di S. 
Vito, Rome. 



LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS FOR THE YEAR ENDING 

JUNE 30TH, 1885. 



don 



Allen, Rev. A. J. C, Peterhouse, Cambridge . 

Ditto ditto 

Allsopp, Rev. G. L., St. Margaret's, Bungay 
Appleton, Rev. R., Trinity College, Cambridge 
Atwood, Julius, Esq., East Haddam, Connecticut, U.S.A. 
Auckland, Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of, Auckland, New 

Zealand 

Axford, W. H., Esq., M.D., 52, Clarence Parade, Southsea 
Back, Miss, 44, Warrior Square, St. Leonard's . . ' 
Bailey, Rev. H., D.D., West Tarring, Worthing . 
Beckett, Rev. W. T., Ingoldesthorpe, King's Lynn 
Birley, Rev. Canon, Hulme, Manchester 
Blackett, Rev. H. F., 40, Warkworth Street, Cambridge 
Bridges, Mrs. (per Messrs. Coutts) .... 
Bullock, John, Esq., Delamere Terrace, London . 
Bullock, Mrs. W. T., 6, Palace Gardens Terrace, Kensington 

Burrows, Professor, Oxford 

Buttemer, Rev. A., St. Mary's, Godalming . 

Carlisle, Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of, Rose Castle, Carlisle 

Chapman, Rev. C, Stolzenfels, Torquay 

Church, Miss, Highgate 

Churchman, A. (per G. H. F. Nye, Esq.) 
Clarke, Rev. W., Hook, Kingston-on-Thames 
Cobb, J. F., Esq., 6, Berry lands, Surbiton 
Cross, Rev. James, Bailie House, Wimbome 
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don 



Brought forward 
Curtis, Rev. Canon, Pera. Constantinople 
Darling, Rev. T., Mecklenburg Square, London . 
Davey, Rev. Canon, St. David's, Lampeter . 
De Cerjat, Rev. H. S., West Horsley, Leatherhead 
Dodds, Rev. H. L., Great Glen, Leicester 
Du Port, Rev. J. M., Denver, Downham Market . 
Durham, Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of. Bishop's Auckland 

Engstrom, Rev. C. Lloyd 

Farley, Rev. H., Lytchett Minster, Poole 
Farmer, Rev. G., 26, Kent House Road, Lower Sydenham 
Farquhar, Sir Walter, Bart., Polesdon Lacy, Dorking . 
Few, Robert, Esq., Wolsey Grange, Esher, Surrey 
Ffoulkes, Ven. Archdeacon, Whittington, Oswestry 
France, J. F., Esq., 2, Norfolk Terrace, Bayswater 

Garry, Rev. N. T., Reading 

Geldart, Rev. J. W., Kirk Deighton, Wetherby 

Gidley, Miss (per Messrs. Coutts) 

Gipps, Miss J., 4, Clarendon Gardens, Ramsgate . 
Godfray, Charles, Esq., Beau S^jour, Jersey . 
Greatheed, Rev. S. S., Corringham, Romford 
Greswell, the Misses,* St. Giles's, Oxford 
Guiana, Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of, Guiana . 
Haines, B. J., Esq., Sparsholt, Wantage 

Hake, Mrs., Vicarage, Aylsham 

Hall, J. Eardley, Esq., Brighton 

Hamilton, Rev. A. H., 43, Southemhay, Exeter 
Harrison, Rev. T., Rackheath, Norwich 
Haviland, Rev. J., Chatsworth House, Bournemouth . 
Higgs, Miss, Boyne Hill, Maidenhead .... 
Hill, Rev. T., St. Paul's, Deptford .... 

Hogg, Mrs. L. M., Profits of Sale of Rev. L. M. Hogg's 

** Letters and Sermons " 

Hovil, Miss, 37, Medina Villas, Hove, Brighton . 

How, T. M., Esq., 9, Swan Hill, Shrewsbury 

Howell, Rev. Canon, Drayton, Norwich 

Jardine, John J., Esq., Capel, Surrey 

Jeffreys, Rev. Canon, Hawkhurst, Staplehurst 

Johnston, Miss Emily, Hyde End House, Brimpton, Reading 

Kay, Rev. W., D.D., Great Leghs, Chelmsford 

Keene, Rev. Henry Ruck 

King, Miss 

Lady, A, St. Leonard's, per Canon Meyrick . 

Le Maistre, Rev. G. J., Brighton College 

Le Mesurier, Rev. John, Bembridge, Isle of Wight 

Lias, Rev. J. J., Cambridge 

Lichfield, Very Rev. the Dean of. Deanery, Lichfield . 

Lock, Rev. W., Keble College, Oxford .... 

Loveday, the Misses, Arlescote, Banbury 

Macgeorge, And., Esq., Glenarn, Row, Dumbartonshire, N.B 

Marriott, the Misses, The Close, Exeter 

Martin, Miss, The Lawn, St. Leonard's 
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Brought forward 
Martin, Miss, 7, South Park, Sevenoaks 
Melanesia, Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of, Melanesia . 
Mereweather, Rev. J. D., Palazzo Contarini, Venice 
Meyrick, Rev. Canon, Blickling, Aylsham 

Midgeley, Rev. J., Pemambuco 

Mitchinson^ Right Rev. Bishop, Sibstone, Atherstone . 
Moffctt, Rev. R., Wellington Place, Dublin ... 
Moon, R., Esq., 45, Cleveland Square, Hyde Park, W. 

Moore, Rev. J. H., Truro 

Morrice, Rev. Canon, Salisbury 

Murray, Mrs., Castle House, Calne .... 

Neame, Mrs., Luton, Selling, Faversham 

Nevill, Ven. Archdeacon, Norwich .... 

Nicholl, Rev. J. R., Streatham 

Oldham, Rev. R. S., Little Chart, Ashford, Kent . 

Palairet, Rev. R., Chatley, Bath 

Palmer, Rev. H. G., Holme Park, Reading . 

Peard, Miss, Spamon, Torquay 

Plummer, Rev. A., Master of University College, Durham 

Pope, Rev. G. T. P., Lisbon 

Popham, Miss, Winterboume, Bournemouth . 

Powis, Right Hon. the Earl of, Powis Castle, Montgomery 

Price, Rev. H. L., Alva House, Clifton Down 

Prichard, Rev. R., Newbold, Shipston-on-Stour 

Ranmiell, Mrs., Monastery House, Canterbury 

Ridley, Rev. N. J., Hollington House, Newbury . 

Rigaud, Rev. J., Magdalen College, Oxford . 

Rivington, John, Esq., Babbacombe, Torquay 

Rooke, Rev. Canon, Rampisham, Dorchester 

Row, Rev. A. W. S. A., British Chaplain, Riga 

Salisbury, Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of. Palace, Salisbury 

Scratton, Rev. G., Stickford, Boston .... 

Sharpe, J. C, Esq., 19, Fleet Street, London 

Shirreff, Rev. R. S., Woodham Ferrers, Great Baddow 

Simeon, Mrs. C, West Cliff, Bournemouth . 

Sladen, Rev. E. H. M., The Gore, Bournemouth . 

Slight, Rev. H. S?, Twigworth, Gloucestershire 

Smith, Miss Esther, Temple Bank, Beetham, Milnthorpe 

Smith, Rev. H., Hardwick House, King's Lynn . 

Soames, Mrs., Tramore Lodge, Brighton 

Steward, General E. Harding, 35, Courtfield Road, Queen's 

Gate, London 

Stewart, J. A. Shaw, Esq., Keble College, Oxford 
Stewart-Savile, Rev. F. A. , Leybourne Grange, Mailing 
Sweet, Rev. J. B., Otterton, Budleigh Salterton 
Tait, Rev. Dr., Rue du Lycde, Pau, France . 
Tatham, Rev. G. E., East Moulsey .... 
Taylor, Rev. R. H., Kemble Vicarage, Cirencester 
Thring, Rev. Godfrey, Hornblottom, Castle Carey 
Thrupp, Mrs., Merrow House, Guildford 
Thrupp, Miss, ditto 
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Brought forward 
Trevenen, Miss, Batheaston, Bath .... 

Vincent, Rev. T., Pusey, Faringdon .... 
Walker, John, Esq., Westboume House, Cheltenham . 
Walker, Rev. R. H., Barham House, St. Leonard's 
Wayne, Rev. E. F., Church Preen, Salop 
Weare, Miss H. L., Hampton House, Hereford . 
White, F. A., Esq., Kinross House, Cromwell Road, London 
Whitelegge, Rev. Canon, Worthing .... 
Wigan, Rev. A., Luddesdown, Gravesend 
Wilson, Miss, 2, Belgrave Place, London . 
Winchester, Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of, Famham Castle 
Woodward, Miss (per Messrs. Coutts) .... 
Wordsworth, Rev. Christopher, Glaston, Uppingham . 

Offertory Collections. 

Blickling Church (per Rev. F. Meyrick) .... 

Erpingham Church (per Rev. M. Kaufmann) 

Highgate, St. Michael's Church. See Italian Fund (B) and 

Old Catholic Fund (C). 
Malvern Priory Church (per Vicar and Churchwardens) 

Armagh Association. 

Armagh, His Grace the Archbishop of, Armagh . 
Derry and Raphoe, Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Meade, Ven. Archdeacon, D.D., Ardtrea, Stewartstown 
Porter, Miss, Belleisle, Lisbellaw 

Cambridgeshire Association. 

Marshall, Rev. F. C, Cambridge 

Pearson, Rev.E. L., Castle Camps, Cambridge (Secretary, &c.) 

Pearson, Rev. Dr., Emmanuel College, Cambridge 

Rust, Rev. J. C, Soham 

FRENCH FUND. 

White, F. A., Esq. (for M. Loyson) 

(for M. Roudeix) 
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70 








10 









ITALIAN FUND (A). 

Bandinel, Rev. J., Exeter 

Bayly, Miss H., 9, Molesworth St., Dublin, Collected by : — 

Mrs. Maunsell, Sen., ;£i ; Mrs. H. L. Bayly, 5^. ; M. H. B., 5J 
Enraght, Miss (for Count Giulio Tasca) 
Foster, Mrs., Boyne House, Tunbridge Wells 
Gibraltar, Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of, Ch. Ch., Oxford 
Hawkins, Miss, Bignor Park, Petworth 
Hewitt, Hon. Mrs., Barnard's Green, Great Malvern (for 

Count Giulio Tasca) 

Hobhouse, Miss Eliza, Bournemouth .... 
Hogg, Mrs. L. M., Torquay (for Count Giulio Tasca) . 

Tardine, J. T., Esq. 

Latham, Mrs., the late 



I I o 

I 10 o 
200 
100 
I I o 
220 

100 
I I o 
10 o o 
I I o 
440 
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Brought forward 
Majendie, A. £., Esq. (per Messrs. Hoare) . 

NeviU, Ven. Archdeacon 

Pochin, W. A., Esq., Edmonthorpe Hall, Oakham 

Trevenen, Miss 

Tripp, Miss F. E., Cheyne Walk, Chelsea 

Woodcock, T. Parry, Esq., 64, Seymour Street, London, W 

Young, Rev. Newton B., Tilbrook, Kimbolton 
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J. 
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d. 
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ITALIAN FUND (B). 

For Monstgnore Savarese and Count Enrico di Cantpello, 

Bailey, Rev. H., D.D don, 10 o o 

Boyle, John, Esq., Sylvanhay, Bournemouth (for 5 years) . 10 o o 

Bullock, Mrs. W . T don, i i o 

Carlisle, Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of . . . . 500 

Chambers, Mrs. (per Messrs. Hoare) ' 2 10 o 

Collection at Meeting at 6, St. James's Square . . 1500 
Conybeare, Rev. C. R., The late (per) — 

Blandy, H. R., Esq., Reading 500 

Butler, Hon. Miss 100 

Clergyman, A, and his Sister 10 o o 

Conybeare, Rev. C. R., The late (3rd year) . . 8 10 o 

Conybeare, Mrs. C. R., Itchen Stoke, Alresford (3rd year) . 300 

Conybeare, Miss H. ditto (ditto) . o 10 o 

Conybeare, Mrs. J 500 

Dawson, Mrs., Easton, Winchester 200 

Dublin, His Grace the Archbishop of . . . . 200 

Eyre, Rev. W i i o 

Heale, Dr., Bishopstoke (3rd year) o 10 o 

Howlett, Rev. F., East Tisted, Alton (3rd year) . . o 10 o 

Humbert, Rev. L., Winchester (ditto) . . . . o 10 o 

Le Mesurier, Rev. J 10 o o 

Macclesfield, the Countess of 200 

MacDougall, Right Rev. Bishop, Winchester (3rd year) . 100 

Marshall, Rev. G., Milton, Stevenage . . , . 100 

Newnham, Rev. W 500 

Smith, Miss, Oxford 100 

Stewart-Savile, Rev. F. A., Ardmuir, Torquay . . . 500 

Sumner, Ven. Archdeacon, Winchester . . . . i i o 

Warburton, Rev. Canon, Winchester (3rd year) , . o 10 o 

Cowell, Rev. M. B., Ashbocking, Needham . . don, o 10 o 

Crake, Mrs., Highlands, St. Leonard's 100 

Cross, Rev. James 100 

Danvers, James, Esq., Swithland, St. Leonard's . . . o 10 o 

Dare, Miss F. Hall, Benekerry, Carlow, Ireland (per) M.G.F. 10 o o 

Darling, Rev. T 220 

Dunbar, Mrs., Members' Mansions, Victoria Street, London, 

S.W ' I I o 

Dyers, J. B., Esq. (per) Moiety of Collection at St. Michael's 

Church, Highgate 649 

Friend, A (per Messrs. Hoare) 100 

Carried forward . .;f46i 15 8 
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Brought forward 
Gunning, Dr., 30, Hazlitt Road, London, W. (for 5 years) 
Hailey, Miss, Brightling, Hawkhurst .... 

Hake, Mrs 

Horsford, Mrs., Somerset Villa, Havelock Park, Southsea 
Huxtable, Mrs., Warrior Square, St. Leonard's 
Ipswich, Collected at Meeting (per Canon Turnock) . 
James, Rev. John, Highfield, Lydney .... 
Jex-Blake, Rev. Dr. (per), Rugby School Chapel Offertory 
Keates, Mrs. (per Miss Mayor), Stoke-next-Guildford . 
Keene, Rev. B. Ruck. Copford, Colchester . 
Ledger, Rev. E., Barham, Ipswich 
Loveday, Miss E. J. (A Friend, per) 

Methuen, Rev. T. P 

Powles, Rev. Cowley, Priory House, Winchester 
Puxley, H. L., Esq., 78, Lancaster Gate, London 

Scratton, Rev. G 

Smart, Miss, 12, Bedford Square, London . 

Smart, Miss A. C, ditto 

Smith, Hon. J. Murdoch, Judge of the Supreme Court, 261 

Georgia St., Buffalo, U.S.A. (per Dr. Langdon) 
St. Leonard's. Collected at Meeting at ... 

Stone, Mrs., Brightling, Hawkhurst (for 5 years) 
Synge, The Misses, Villa Josephine, Hy^res (per Miss Bayly) 
Thornton, Rev. Canon, South Hill, Callington (for 5 years) 

Ditto (per) 

Thornton, John, Esq., 7, Onslow Gardens, S.W. 

Walker, John, Esq 

Weare, Mrs., Hampton House, Hereford 

Weare, Miss 

White, F. A., Esq. (for 5 years) 
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ALMS FUND. 
For Poor Priests and others Suffering for Conscience Sake, 

Trevenen, Miss o 10 



OLD CATHOLIC FUND (A). 

Chamberlain, Rev. T., Christ Church, Oxford 
Tripp, Miss F. E. 



OLD CATHOLIC FUND (C). 
For Theological Students, 



Cripps, Mrs. Wilfred, Cirencester 

Dyers, J. B., Esq., Moiety of Collection in St. Michael's 

Church, Highgate 

Kay, Rev. Dr. . 

King, Miss, The Terrace, Windermere . 
Lumby, Rev. Professor, Grantchester, Cambridge 
Mason, Rev. A. J., AUhallows, Barking, E.C. 
Mitchell, Rev. John, 17, Raby Place, Bath , 
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I I 
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St. Bees, Students of (per Dean of Chester and Canon Knowles) 5 

Trevenen, Miss o 

Trinder, Rev. D., Highgate, London (per) — 

Bridges, Miss (by card) o 

Church, Miss, Highgate i 

Gidlev, Miss o 

Woodward, Miss i 

MEMORIAL TO REV. L. M. HOGG. 

Biblical Prize at Old Catholic College. 

BarfT, Rev. H. T., 145, Via Amedeo, Naples 
Cookson, Miss £., Crosby House, Carlisle 

James, Rev. John 

Kay-Shuttleworth, Miss, San Ren:io, Italy 
McGrowther, The Misses 
Robinson, Rev. F. L., Cranford, Kettering 
Thompson, Henry, Esq., 38, Mincing Lane, London 



s, d. 
8 10 



AUSTRIAN FUND. 

Balme, E, B. W., Esq., Loughrigg, Ambleside 

Cubitt, Ri|^ht Hon. G., M.P., Denbies, Dorking 

Ferme, Miss J. E., Haddington, N.B. 

Hervey, Lady Harriet . 

Jackson, Rev. Canon, Leeds 

Methuen, Rev. T. P. . 

Paget, Miss, Camlot, Bamet 

Scratton, Rev. G. ... 

Smith, Hon. J. Murdoch, Buffalo, U.S.A. (per Dr 

Thompson, Henry, Esq., The Warren, Bushey 
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SWISS FUND. 

De Cerjat, Rev. H. S 10 

E. A. D 20 

Fayrer, Rev. R., Highgate, London 10 

Hogg, Mrs. L. M., Torquay 50 o 



o 
o 
o 
o 



SCANDINAVIAN FUND. 
Lewis, Mrs. W., Ickledon, Saffron Walden . 



I o 



By Sale, Purchase, Discount^ &»c. 

Per Rev. Dr. Hale . 
Per Mr. Hart . 
Per Rev. Dr. Langdon 
Per Rev. F. Meyrick 
Per Messrs. Rivington 
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MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY IN VIRTUE OF PREVIOUS 

CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Ainslie, Rev. H., Windermere. 

Andrews, Rev. S. W., Claxby, Market-Rasen. 

Antigua, Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of. 

Argles, Rev. Canon, Bamack, Stamford. 

Armour, G. A, Esq., 1933, Calumet Avenue, Chicago, U.S.A. 

Ashley, Hon. Mrs. John, 15, Upper Brook Street. 

Atkinson, Rev. J. A., Longsight, Manchester. 

Bangor, Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of, Palace, Bangor. 

Barker, Rev. F. R., Montpelier Crescent, Brighton. 

Bell, Rev. Prebendary, Heavitree, Exeter. 

Benson, Chris., Esq., i, Schiller-platz, Wiesbaden. 

Bird, Miss, Broughton Lodge, Putney. 

Blades, R. H., Esq., 11, Abchurch Lane, London. 

Blenkin, Rev. Canon, Boston. 

Boyle, Rev. W. S., Glenfriars, Torquay. 

Brisbane, Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of. 

Bristol, Most Hon. the Marquis of, St. James's Square, London. 

Broade, Rev. G. E., Biarritz, France. 

Buckerfield, Rev. F. H., CoUingboume Ducis, Marlborough. 

Burbidge-Hambly, C. H., Esq., Holmeside, Hazelwood, Derby. 

Burton, Rev. R. C., Taverham, Norwich. 

Calliphronas, Rev, D. P., Walpole, Wisbeach. 

Camilleri, Rev. Dr., Lyford, Wantage. 

Campbell, Rev. W. A., Holme, Peterborough. 

Canterbury, His Grace the Archbishop of, Lambeth Palace. 

Carlisle, Very Rev. the Dean of. 

Carnarvon, Right Hon. the Earl of, Highclere, Newbury. 

Carter, Rev. S. R., Brantham, Manningtree. 

Chester, Very Rev. the Dean of. Deanery, Chester. 

Chichester, Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of. 

Codrington, Rev. R. H., Auckland, New Zealand. 

Collier, Rev. H. N., Easthead, East Finchley, London. 

Colson, Rev. Canon, Cuxton, Rochester. 

Columbia, Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of. 

Cook, Rev. Canon, Exeter. 

Cooper, Rev. J. E., Forncett, Long Stratton. 

Coxe, Right Rev. A. C, D.D., Bishop of Western New York, See House, 

Buffalo, U.S.A. 
Cranbrook, Right Hon. Lord, 15, Grosvenor Crescent, London. 
Cross, Miss A., Coney Garths, Ripon. 
Curtler, Rev. W. H., Springfield, Ambleside. 
Davies, Rev. J., 16, Belsize Square, London. 
Davis, Rev. E. J., Alexandria. 
Denton, Rev. W., 22, Westboume Square, London. 
De Romestin, Rev. A. H., Freeland, Cheltenham. 
Dickinson, F. H., Esq., Kingweston, Somerton. 
D'Orsey, Rev. A J. D., Prince's Square, Kensington Gardens. 
Douglas, Rev. W. W., Salwarpe, Droitwich. 
Dr^e, Rev. C. B., Church of England Hall, Manchester. 
Du Boulay, Rev. James, Winchester. 

Dunedin, Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of, Dunedin, New Zealand. 
Durst^ Rev. J. Bredhurst, Chatham. 

NO. XXXVI. T 
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Dyson, Rev. W. H., Sittingbourne. 

Eaton, Rev. Canon, West Kirby, Birkenhead. 

Edgell, Rev. W. C, Uggleshal^ Wangford. 

Emery, Yen. Archdeacon, Ely. 

Erskine, Dowager Lady, Conway House, Torquay. 

Everitt, G. A., Esq., Knowle Hall, Worcestershire. 

Fallow, T. M., Esq., Chapel Allerton, Leeds. 

Farrer, Rev, A. S., D.D., Durham University. 

Ffolkes, Rev. H., Hillington, King's Lynn. 

Field, John, Esq., 19, Warneford Court, London. 

Fielden, Rev. Canon, Bevington, Birkenhead. 

Finch, Rev. T. C, LL.D., Gray's Inn, London. 

Fisher, Rev. W. N., Tormore, Skibbereen, Ireland. 

Foyster, Mrs., Hexworthy, Launceston. 

Freeman, Professor, Somerleaze, Wells. 

French, Rev. S., Leicester. 

Fuller, Rev. M. J., Ryburgh, Fakenham. 

Gibbs, H. H., Esq., St. Dunstan*s, Regent's Park. 

Gibbs, Mrs. William, Tyntesfield, Bristol. 

Gilbertson, Rev. L., Braunston, Rugby. 

Gladstone, Right Hon. W. E., M.P., Hawarden Castle, Chester. 

Goring, Rev. J., Wiston Park, Steyning. 

Gott, Rev. J., D.D., Leeds. 

Grey, Hon. and Rev. J.^ Houghton-le-Spring, Fencehouses. 

Haiti, Right Rev. the Bishop of, Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 

Hale, Rev. Dr., St Paul's Church, Baltimore, U.S j\. 

Hardie, Rev. J., Tyntesfield, Bristol. 

Hessey, Yen. Archdeacon, 41, Leinster Gardens, London. 

Heywood, Sir Percival, Bart., Doveleys, Ashbourne. 

Hills, Rev. W. J., 6, Vernon Terrace, Brighton. 

Hobhouse, Right Rev. Bishop, Lichfield. 

Hole, Rev. Canon, Caunton Manor, Newark. 

Hope, Right Hon. A. J. B. Beresford, M.P., Bedgebury Park, Cranbrook. 

Howard, Hon. Mrs. Greville, Ashstead Park, Epsom. 

Howes, Rev. J. G., Exford, Minehead. 

Hubbard, Right Hon. J. G., M.P., Addington Manor, Winslow. 

Hulbert, H., Esq., Manor House, West I^vington. 

Inge, Rev. W., Alrewas, Lichfield. 

Ingram, Rev. H. M., Southover, Lewes. 

Jayne, Rev. F. J., St. David's College, Lampeter. 

Jones, Rev, C. W., Pakenham, Bury St. Edmund's. 
[av-Shuttleworth, Miss, San Remo, Italy. 
Keble College, Rev. the Warden' of, Oxford. 
Kirk, Rev. T., Grammar School, Wrexham. 
Knollys, Rev. Canon, Wrotham, Sevenoaks. 
Langdon, Rev. Dr., Bedford, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 
Latham, Miss Grace, Enderlie, Torquay. 
Lea, Yen. Archdeacon^ Droitwich. 
Lefevre, Rev. P. A., Vice-Dean of Jersey. 
Legge, Rev. A. A. K., Beckbury, Shifnal. 
Lewthwaite, Rev. G., Ad el, Leeds. 

Lichfield, Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of, Palace, Lichfield. 
Lowe, Rev. H. E., Wilmcote, Stratford-on-Avon. 
Lyman, Right Rev. T., Bishop of North Carolina, Raleigh, U.S.A. 
Mackeson, C, Esq., 53, Fellows Road, London. 
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Mayo, Miss M. E., 17, Brondesbury Road, Kilbum. 

Mazuchelli, Rev. F. F^ D.D., Langford, Somerset. 

Meynell, Rev. H. Denstone, Uttoxeter. 

Moray and Ross, Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of, Eden House, Inverness. 

Morrice, Rev. Prebendary, Salisbury. 

Morse, Miss M. A., Ambleside. 

Mulholland, Miss, Eglantine, Hillsborough, co. Down, Ireland. 

Nevile, Rev. Canon, Stow, Lincoln. 

New Westminster, Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of. 

Nicholson, Rev. Dr., Leamington. 

North, The Baroness, Wroxton Abbey, Banbury. 

Oldknow, Mrs., Leeds. 

Ommaney, Rev. E. A., Chew Magna, Bristol. 

Ouseley, Rev. Sir F. A. G., Bart., Tenbury. 

Oxenden, Right Rev. Bishop, Biarritz, France. 

Page, G. D., Esq., Sliema, Malta. 

Parry, Miss Webley, Glanhelig, Cardigan. 

Pembroke College, Cambridge, Rev. the Master of. 

Pennington, Rev. A. R., Utterby, Louth. 

Perceval, C. S., Esq., 64, Eceleston Square, London. 

Percival, E. A., Esq., Severn House, Henbury, Bristol. 

Perry, Right Rev. W. S., Bishop of Iowa, Davenport, U.S.A. 

Peterborough, Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of. Palace, Peterborough. 

Pickance, Rev. J. W., Reigate. 

Portal, Wyndham S., Esq., Maleshanger, Basingstoke. 

Pott, Rev. F., Norhill, Biggleswade. 

Powell, Rev. E. A., Toft, Cambridge. 

Powley, Rev. M., Purley, Reading. 

Pursell, Rev. J. R., Eastwick, Harlow. 

Reynolds, Rev. J. J., South Hykeham, Lincoln. 

Riadore, Rev. Geldart, 4, Southam Villas, Southsea, 

Rice, Rev. C. H., Cheam. 

Ripley, Rev. Canon, Earlham Hall, Norwich. 

Rivington, W., Esq., 29, Phillimore Gardens, VV. 

Roberts, Miss, Florence Villas, Torquay. 

Rolle, The Lady, Bicton. 

Rudge, Mrs., Fakenham. 

Salisbury, Most Hon. the Marquis of, Hatfield Hall, Herts. 

Scott, Lady Henry, Beaulieu, Southampton. 

Scott, Rev. C, Forres, N.B. 

Seaman, Rev. C. E., North wood, Parkhurst, I.W. 

Selbome, Right Hon. the Earl of, Blackmoor, West Liss, Hants. 

Selwyn, Rev. E. J., Pluckley. 

Seymour, Rev. C. F., Winchfield. 

Slocock, Rev. O. E., Greenham, Newbury. 

Smith, Abel, Esq., M.P., 35, Chesham Place, S.W. 

Smith, Rev. I. Gregory, Great Malvern. 

St. Alban's, Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of, Danbury. 

St. Andrew's, Right Rev. the Bishop of, St. Andrew's, N.B. 

St. David's, Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of, Abergwili, Caermarthen. 

Stantial, Rev. Dr., St. John's, Clapham Road, S.W. 

Strettell, Rev. A. B., Canterbury. 

Stuart, General, Christchurch, Hants. 

Sykes, Rev. W., 31, St. George's Place, Canterbury. 

Talbot, J. G., Esq., M.P., 10, Great George Street, Westminsteri 
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Tarver, Miss, 3, Alexander Road, Addiscombe. 

ThompKSon, Rev, A. S., Arundel. 

Topluon, J., Esq., H.M. Vice-Consol, Lanxarote, Canary Isles. 

Towgoody Mrs., Upland, Wrington. 

Townesend, Rev. Dr., Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 

Tozer, Rev. H. F., Exeter College, Oxford. 

Tremlett, Rev. Dr., St. Peter's, Bdsize Park, London. 

Trench, Miss, Fitiwilliam Square, Dublin. 

Trevelyan, Miss Julia, Nettlecombe Park, Taunton. 

Trevdyan, Rev. W. P., Calverton, Stony Stratford. 

Truro, Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of^ Truro. 

Tweed, Rev. H. E., Coleby, Lincoln. 

Urlin, R. Denny, Esq., 5, Pump Court, Temple, London. 

Vall-Spinosa, Rev. Z., Ponce, Porto Rico, West Indies. 

Walker, Miss, Westboume House, Pittville, Cheltenham. 

Wanklyn, Mrs., Cheam. 

Warner, Rev. R. E., Snitterby, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

Wigan, Rev. S. L., East MalUng, Maidstone. 

Wilson, Rev. Prebendary, Rowi^ams, Southampton. 

Wood, Rev. W., D.D., Cropredy, Leamington. 

Woodhouse, Rev. Canon, 21, Ardwick Green North, Manchester. 

Woodhouse, Rev. G. W., Albrighton, Wolverhampton. 

Woodruff, Rev. T., Wistow, Huntingdon. 

Woodward, Rev. M., Folkestone. 

Worcester, Very Rev. the Dean of. Deanery, Worcester. 

Worcester College, Rev. the President of, Oxford. 
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EXPENDITURE FOR THE YEAR ENDING 30TH JUNE, 1885. 

General Fund. £ s, d, 

Messrs. Rivington, for printing the Italian version of Bishop 

Cosin's •* Religion, Discipline, and Rites 

of the English Church " . . . 28 10 6 
Ditto for printing " Foreign Church Chronicle " 

for year 163 16 8 

Ditto Commission 9 16 5 

Rev. G. E. Broade 500 

Mr. Foggon iio 

Books, &c., bought for use i 14 i 

Circulars 942 

Carriage and Postage (including F. C. Chronicle) . . . 39 2 8 

Advertisements 30 13 4 

Expenses at Meetings 046 

Cheque-book 040 

French Fund, 

Transmitted to M. Loyson 70 o o 

Canon Fremantle, for M. Loyson 500 

M. Roudeix 12 o o 

M. Bichery 200 

Italian Fund {A), 

Count Giulio Tasca, for one year, to Dec. 31st, 1885 . . 30 o o 

Ditto Donation . . . . . . 100 

Italian Fund (B). 

Savarese and Campello Fund at Rome 300 o o 

Count Enrico di Campello, for the Labaro . . . . i 10 o 

Old Catholic Fund (C). 

Transmitted to Bishop Reinkens, for an Old Catholic Theo- 
logical Student at Bonn 10 o o 

Transmitted to Bishop Herzog, for four Old Catholic Theo- 

logicai Students at Berne 40 o o 

Hogg- Memorial Prize, 

Investment of £100 100 5 o 

Swiss Fund, 

Transmitted to Bishop Herzog . . \ . . . 10 o o 

Ditto per Mrs. Lewis M. Hogg 50 o o 

Austrian Fund, 

Transmitted to the President of the Austrian Old Catholic 

Synod 25 o o 

Scandinavian Fund, 

Postage and Telegram 048 

£9^6 7 o 
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RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S LIST. 



Just Published. Price Bs. in handsome cloth, gilt edges. 

NORWEGIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and PencU. With a 
elance at Sweden and the Gotha Canal. By Richard Lovktt, M.A. With a Map and xaj 
Illustrations, engraved by E. Whymper, R. Taylor, Pearson, and others. 
"One of the most charming books on Norway that has appeared for a long time. It is thoroughl^r 
creditable to all concerned in its production, and well deserves to be one of the successes of the season. ' 
— Academy. ** An extremely well got up, handsome, and useful book for a present." — Scotsman. 

THE HISTOBT OF ISRAEL AND JTTDAH, 



from the Sacrifice in Carmel to the Death of 
Jehu. By Alfred Edershbim, M.A., D.D., 
Author of "The Temple : its Ministry and Ser- 
vices," &c. Forming Vol. VI. of The Bible 
Nistorv. Crown 8vo. or. 6d. cloth boards. 

LIFE OF LIVES ; or. The Story of 
Jesus of Nazareth in its Earliest Form. By 
the Rev. W. S. Lewis. M.A., Author of "The 
Great Problem ; or, Christianity as it is," &c. 
2x. 6d. cloth. 

For Young People. 
THE LIFE OF JE8TTS CHBIST THE 
SAVIOUR. By Mrs. Watson. Specially de- 
signed for thoughtful young men and women. 
With many fine Engravings. Crown 8vo, 5^. 
cloth, bevelled boards. 

BIBLE TALES FOB INFANT HINDS. 

With forty full- page Illustrations. Small 4to, 
3f. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 



EYEBY-DAT LIFE in CHINA; or, Scenes 

along River and Road in the Celestial Empire. 
By Edwin J. Dukes. With a Map and Illus- 
trations from the author's sketches, engraved 
by E. Whymper. Crown 8vo,. 5^. cloth boards. 

HINDinSM PAST AND FBESENT. By 
J. Murray Mitchell, M.A., LL.D. With 
an Account of Recent Hindu Reformers, and 
a brief comparison between Hinduism and 
Christianity. Crown 8vo, 4^. cloth boards. 

JOTTINGS FBOM THE PACIFIC. By 
the Rev. W. Wvatt Gill, B.A., Author of 
*' life in the Southern Isles," and joint Author 
of "Work and Adventure in New Guinea." 
Illustrated. 5^. cloth. 

IN BOTJTHEBN INDIA. A Visit to some 
of the chief Mission Stations in the Madras 
Presidency. By Mrs. Murray Mitchell, 
Author of '* In India, a Missionary's Wife 
among the Wild Tribes of South Bengal/' &c. 
Illustrated, ds. cloth. 

EVEBY-DAY LIFE IN SOUTH INDIA ; 
or. The Story of Coopooswamey. An Auto- 
biography. For Boys and Girls. With many 
fine Engravings. Imperial x6mo, 3^. 6d, cloth 
boards, gilt edges. 



TUBNINO POINTS; or, Two Years in 
Maude Vernon's Life. By L. C. Silkb. No. 
VIII. of the Sunflower Series of Books for 
Young Ladies. Illustrated 3^. ^. cloth bds. 

BEAPINO THE WHIBLWIND : A Story 
of Three Lives. Vol. VII. of the Sunflower 
Series of Books for Young Ladies. Illustrated. 

3f. 6d. cloth. 

UNCLE BOGEB ; or, A Summer of Sur- 
prises. By Miss E. Evkrett-Green, Author 
of "The Mistress of Lydgate Priory." With 

Illustrations. Impl. i6mo, ar. 6d. cloth bds. 

THE MASTEB'S LIKENESS. By Joseph 
Johnson, Author of "Uncle Ben's Stories. 
Illustrated. Imperial i6mo, 2f. 6d. cloth bds. 

BOTH SIDES OF THE STBEET. An 
American Tale. With Illustrations, ax. 6d, cl. 

BOOKS FOR EYERYBODY { 



BY-PATHS OF BBLE KHOWLEBGE. 

6. EGYPT AND SYBIA. Their Physica 
Featiu-es in Relation to Bible History. By Si 
J. W. Dawson, Principal of McGill College, 
Montreal, F.G.S,, F.R.S. With many Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, xs. cloth boards. 

7. ASSTBIA : ITS PBINCES, FBIESTS, 
AND PEOPLE. By A. H. Saycb, LL.D.. 
M.A., Deputy Professor of Comparative Phi- 
lology, Oxford. Illustrated. 3^. cloth boards. 

8. THE DWELLEBS ON THE NILE. 
Chapters on the Life, Literature, History, and 
Customs of Ancient Egypt. By E. A. Wallis 
BvDGE, M.A., Assistant in Department of 
Oriental Anti(}uities, British Museum. With 
many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, y. cloth bds. 

GOMPiHIONS FOR A QUIET HOUR. 

7. SONGS OF SFIBITTTAL THOTTOHT. 

By George Rawson. if. 6d. cloth boards. 
" Mr. Rawson is one of the most accomplished 
of our modern hymn-writers. There are few who 
have contributed hymns of such exquisite beauty 
and such rare sweetness as are to be found in this 
collection."— Congregationalist. 

8. HYMNS OF THE FBESENT CEN- 

TURY. Translated from the German by the 
Rev. John Kelly, Editor of the "Present 
Day Tracts," &c, xs. td. cloth. 
" The translations are good, and several of them 
are truly excellent.*' — Ecclesiastical Gazette. 

"A well-printed little volume, giving a good 
selection from modern German Hymnology." — 
Christian Chronicle. 



MEW ANNUALS. 

The LEISTTBE HOUB Annual Volume. 

The Family Journal of Instruction and Re- 
creation, contains 860 pages of interesting 
reading, with a Coloiured Frontispiece, and 282 
Illustrations. It forms a handsome Illustrated 
Book for a Present. Price ^s, cloth ; 8f • 6d, 
gilt edges ; xos. 6d. half calf. 

Tbe SUNDAT AT HOME Annual Volnme. 

The Family Magazine for Sabbath Reading, 
contains 828 pages, with Illustrations m 
Colours, and 213 Wood Engravings. A very 
suitable Book for Presentation. Price 7^ . cloth ; 
Zs. 6d. extra, gilt edges : xos. 6d. half calf. 
THE GIBL'S OWN ANNUAL. The Sixth 
Volume of the " Girl's Own Paper." Containing 
83a pages of interesting and useful reading. 
Stones ; music ; practical papers ; medical 
papers ; needlework, plain and fancy ; helpful 
papers ; reasonable and seasonable dress, &c. 
Profusely Illustrated. Price %s. in handsome 
cloth ; 9^. 6d. with gilt edges. 

The BOT'S OWN ANNUAL. The Seventh 
Volume of the " Boy's Own Paper." Containing 
832 pages of Tales, Adventure, Games for every 
Season, and Instructive Papers written so as 
to be read by boys and youths. With many 
Coloured and Wood Engravings. Price Zs. 
handsome cloth ; 9; . 6d, gilt edges. 

Please write for the Society's Illustrated List 
of Books for Presentation and the Selected 
and Descriptive List of Books. 



LONDON: 56, PATERNOSTER ROW. 



FUNERALS 

Conducted in proper form and with appropriate fittings (approved of by 
the Ecclesiological Society and recommended by the Cleigy), by 

THOMAS VIGERS, 

Undertaker to the Guild of St Alban, and Inventor and Maker of the 

COMBINED HAND AND WHEELED BIEB. 

This Bier is especially suited for Country Parishes where Hearses are 
not kept, and for the convenience and saving of expense to the poor, 
as half the number of men required to carry a coffin can take it any 
distance with ease on the Bier. The Bier can be taken off the Carriage 
in a moment to be carried into the Church. 



Price of Bier only, £8 8i. ; with Under Carriage, £19 19i. ; Violet Cfloth Pall wi 
Bed or White Croii and spaeed Fringe of the two eolonrs, £7 7i. 



162, BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD, 

LONDON, S.W. 
AEMY 

4. TRAFALGAR SQUARE, CHARING CROSS. 



Vatron. 

JIIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
l^t%^tXX'— GENERAL SIR A, J. LAWRENCE^ K.CJB, 

The friends of the soldier are earnestly appealed to for fands for the continued 
support of the Society. Ninety Scripture Reaideis are now actively employed in the 
Army at home and abroad. 

With such unquestionable testimony on all sides to the beneficial influence of the 
Reader in camp, in barrack, and in hospital, we cannot come to any other conclusion 
than that the Lord's blessing is resting in no small degree upon this Institution ; and 
with this conviction deeply impressed on our hearts, we lay this matter before all who 
can feel for a soldier's trials, a soldier's temptations, a soldier's devotion to his Queen 
and country, but, above all, for a soldier's everlasting welfiure, confident — ^nay, more 
than confident, assured — ^that He will cause unknown supporters to spring up upon the 
right hand and upon the left, and stimulate old firiends to fresh exertions. Four 
additional Beaders have sailed for Egypt and South Africa* 

Contributions will be thankfully received by the Treasurer, V. G. M. Holt, Esq^ 
17, Whitehall Place ; at the Bankers, National Provincial Bank of England, 212, 
Piccadilly ; by the Secretary, Mr. William A. Blake : or by the Hon. Secretary, 
Colonel J. W. F. Sandwiih. 



HOME MISSIONS OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 



Society for Promoting the Emplopent of Additional Curates. 



Office: Arundel House, Thames Embankment, W.C. 

patron.— HEB MOST EXCELLENT ICAJESTY THE aXTEEN. 

'Fice^^atron.— HIS BOYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

^resdrents.-HIS GRACE THE ABCHBISHOP OF CANTEBBUBY. 
HIS GBACE THE ABCHBISHOP OF YOBK. 

^reasurers.-BIGHT HON. JOHN GELLIBBAND HUBBABD, M.P. 

CHABLES THOMAS ABNOLD, Esq. 

ISan&ers.— MESSBS. COUTTS. 



THE OBJECT OF THE SOCIETT is to minister to the salvation of souls, to do 
the work of the Son of Man on earth, to seek and save the lost by bringing to them 
the light and brightness of the Gospel of Christ. 

"// would be totally impossible for the present work of the Church of 
England to be carried on with half its efficiency if it were not for the help of 
this Society in our most important places P — Archbishop of Canterbury. 

PBESENT WOBE OF THE SOCIETY.— The Society is this year enabled to make 
Grants amounting to more than ;f 48,000 towards the maintenance of 705 Clergy, who 
are working in parishes which have an aggregate population, according to the census 
of 1 88 1, of 5,000,000 ; according to present estimate, nearly 6,000,000. 

SPECIAL APPEAL TO THE LAITT.— The Committee would draw especial 
attention to the claim of the Society to larger benefactions from the laity. The 
beneficed Clergy pay the whole stipends of about 3500 Curates, while the stipends of 
those working under grants are largely made up from Clerical sources. An urgent 
appeal is therefore made to the wealthy laity, to landowners, merchants, and 
manufacturers, to all indeed who, having been entrusted with abundance of this 
world's goods, are responsible for the use of it as stewards of God's bounty. 

Contributions will be thankfully received at the Society's Office. Cheques and 
Post Office and Postal Orders should be crossed Messrs. Coutts. 

JOHN GEORGE DEED, M.A., 

Secretary, 



Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 

ON THE HOLY COMMUNION RESTATED AS A GUIDE AT THE 
PRESENT TIME. By the Rev. F. Meyrick, M.A., Rector of Blickling, 
and Non-Residentiary Canon of Lincoln. With a Preface by the Right Rev. E. 
Harold Browne, D.D., Lord Bishop of Winchester. 

" It is very learned, verv exhaustive, and I should think would be a very valuable manual for 
lii&hops to recommend to their candidates for ordination. Where will you find any statement of the 
doctrine at once so perfect and so compendious ? " — Dean^ Goulbum. 

" Has gathered mto a small compass, and expressed in simple language, the results of intelligent 
study, of patient tlu)ught, and of extensive learning "—Bishop Harold BrinoHe, 

RiviNGTONs, Waterloo Place, London. 



Second Edition. Small 8vo. is, 6J, 

THE RELIGION, DISCIPLINE, AND RITES OF 

THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND ; or, The Religion of the Realm of 
England, Catholic, Primitive, Purified. By John Cosin, Bishop of 
Durham. Now first published in English. By the Rev. F. Meyrick, M.A. 

RiviNGTONS, Waterloo Place, London. 



Second Edition. Small 8vo. 4//. 

THE LIMITS OF THE ROYAL SUPREMACY IN 

THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By Bishop Andrewes and King 
James I. Now first published in English by the Rev. Frederick 
Meyrick, M.A. 

Rivingtons, Waterloo Place, London. 



8vo. 4J. 
LETTERS AND SERMONS. By the Rev. Lewis M. Hogg, 

M.A., sometime Rector of Cranford, Northamptonshire. 

Rivingtons, Waterloo Place, London. 



Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

IS DOGMA A NECESSITY ? By the Rev. F. Meyrick, M.A. 
Hodder & Stoughton, Paternoster Row, London, 



Small Svo. 4//. 

BAPTISM, REGENERATION, CONVERSION. By the 

Rev. F. Meyrick, M.A. 

S.P.C.K. Depot, Northumberland Avenue, London. 



JOHN HART, 

Sole Agent for Advertisements in this Magazine. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 

ALSO RECEIVED FOR ANY 

PAPER in the WORLD. 



A Speciality is made of 

CHURCH PAPERS, 



lieferences to all leading Church 
Societies, 



33, Southampton St, Strand, W.G. 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 

BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on 
demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £s^' 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of Charge, the Custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons ; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 



The Birkbeck Bnilding Society's Annual Receipts exceed Five Killlons. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office of the 
Birkbeck Building Society, 29, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS 
PER MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening 
purposes. Apply at the Office of the Birkbeck Freehold Land Society, as 
above. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 



CATALOGUE 

(GRATIS) 
AKT HSTAL WOBZ. 
CHUBOH rDBSITTBE. 
STAinXD OIABB. 
miBAL DXCOBAIIOn. 

wood oaktiko. 
stove oabtxbo. 
tsztub fabbus. 
Eutonas. 



TAPUTBT. 
eOLB PLATE. 
SUTZB PLATE. 
UOHTDTS APPLUVOBS. 



MuscHis," j6 large Pklea by 
c Author. Price y. 6rf,, poH 
» 46 itunpL SpecwUy ndsptid 



COX, SONS, BUCKLEY, & CO. 



CATALOGUE GRATIS. 



SHOW ROOMS: 28 & 29. Sonthampton Street. Strand, London, W.C. 
MANUFACTORIES: MAIDEN LAKE (adjoining Show Booms); COLLEQE 
WOMS, Eaher Street, WestminBter, S.W. ; and at B 
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The QUEEN'S Printers' Special Publications. 



The Authorized Version* with selected Materials for the Revisioa of the Text and Translation, 

VABIOKXTM BIBLE, Large Type, by Cheyne, Driver, Clarke, and j. d. 

Goodwin from 7 6 

** Gives, as nearly as possible, a correct idea of the meaning of the original Xsxx!* "Saturday Review^ 

VAB.I0BU1C BEFEBENCE BIBLE, Nonpareil Type, by the 

aforesaid, and Sanday • from 8 o 

Old Testament (separate) • . • . • . . • »> 5 6 

New Testament (separate) ^ >»36 

'* The distinctive feature is the various readings and renderings. The value of these it is hard to 

overrate.'* — Graphic, 

VABIOBUIC TEACHEB'S BIBLE. The above work, with 
'*Aids to Bible Students," by the most eminent Scholars and 
Authorities from 10 6 

aXTEEN'S PBIKTEBS' TEAGHEB'S BIBLE. 

The original, the fullest, and the best from 3 o 

TEACHEB'8 PBAYEB-BOOK. 

By Dr. BARRY, Bishop of Sydney and Primate of Australia. 

The Prayer-book and Notes are inteipaged throughout. To the New Edition are added Notes 
on the Psalter by Bishop Barry, and a Glossary by Mayhew. 

Large Type, i6mo . from 6 o | Nonpareil Type, 24mo . from 3 6 

School Edition (without Notes on the Psalter and Glossary) . .,,26 

The Bishop of Chichester wrote : — ** I have no doubt of the usefulness of such a work, nor the ability 
with which it mis been executed. Canon Barry was of all others the most fitted and best qualified 
for such a task." 

EYRE & SP0TTI8W00DE, London, E.G., and sold by ail Booksellers. 

St. Andrew's Waterside Glmrch Mission, 

FOR SAILORS, FISHERMEN, & EMIGRANTS. 

Sapportod by Volimtary CoBtributions of Honey and Books. 

ESTARLISHBD X864. 

Office— 65y Fenoliaroli Street, IS.C. 
Sepot for Books— 36, City Chambers, Sailway Place, Fencliarcli St. 

tpatnnw.— His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY and 23 BISHOPS. 

flr^.«4.^ ("Admiral Sir EDWARD A. INGLEFIELD, K.C.B.; 
CrrusttW. Bright Hon. W. H. SMITH, M.P. ; Rev. CANON SCARTH. 

The Work of St. Andrew's Mission is to advance the influence and teachine of the Church of 
England amon^ Sailors, Fishermen, and Emigrants, on hoard ship or elsewhere, through the agency 
of the Parochial Clergy at home and the responsible Clergy abroad. Many thousands of Bibles, 
Prayer and Hymn Books, have been supplied free, for Divine Service on board ship, and about Six 
Thousand Ships have also been supplied with Free Libraries.^ 

Port of London.— Nine Clergy visit the Ships at all the principal Docks. 

Home STATioNS. — Grants are made to Liverpool, Grimsby, Brixham, Sharpness, and Devonport. 
At Liverpool, ^nder the auspices of the S.P.C.K., and in connection with the Parish Church, the 
Mission provides for the visitation of Emigrants on board ship. 

Foreign Stations. — Grants of Money have been made to Genoa, Palermo, Constantinople, 
Galat}!, Sulina, Odessa, Port Said, Dieppe, Newfoundland, Belise, Japan, Hong Kong, Aden, 
Bombay, &c. 

The Hospitals and Sailors' Homes at these Stations are also provided with Books for English 
Sailors. Forty Stations are corresponded with. 

APPLICATIONS FOR HELP are constantly being made from all parts of the world. 

COXrTSZBVTZOXrB are, tberefore, most earnestly solicited. 

Cheques and P. O. Orders should be made payable to the Secretary. 
Bankers. — London and County Bank, or any of its Branches. 
Books, Magazines, and Illustrated Papers are always most acceptable, and may be sent to the 
Dep^t. Clothes for Emigrants are also welcome. 

Rev. canon SCARTH, Hon. Secretary, 
WM. EVAN FRANKS, Secretary. 



PABia EXHIBITION.— rmrM Pric* Sedala Aw>r<;«d. ^ 
X.OKDOK.— 1S61 uld laOS. 

■ (WILLIS BROTHERS 

iCO-PARTNERS.) 
BTBMITJGHAM : 
Sliow Rooms: Edmsod Street. 
_ Works: Forcbe iter Street. 
Great Rnssell Street, W.C. 

■ [OffoWBHIiikUmcum). 

ka: 260, Enatoii Bead, N.W. 



-if tviry Descriflimi ^ 

'URNITURE. 



C FABRICS. 

as. I FRINGES. 



\Sm HASSOCKS. 

J of Cilrbralid Rag S/aling. 



„„„..^„-. > ^RN FALLS. I WOOL-WORt MATS. 

Designs and Materials ttupplied to Laiiies, ind prepired Tor working if necessary. 
BOBXS, 8UBPI1IOB8, and OASSOCKB. 



METAL WORE. 

In Gold, Silver, Brass, and Iron. 
COMMUNION VESSELS. 1 RAILINGS. [ 

MEMORIAL BRASSES. CROSSES. i.E,t.iii.KnB. 

GATES. I STANDARDS. 1 CANDLESTICKS. 

Cliurches and Public Buildines lit either by Gas, Electric Light, or the Patent 
"Hesperus Lamp," the illuniina'ing power of which is equal to 45 Candles. 
SPHCIAL BBTIUATBB ON APPLICATION. 



WOOD WORK. 



COMMUNION TABLES. PULPITS. 

STALLS. LECTERNS. 

CHAIRS, i BENCHES. 



BTONE WORK. 

TOMBS. I FONTS. | REREDOS. | CARVINGS, ftc. 
Monumental and Mcmoriat Stones. 

A. CATA.LOGTTE, 



